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GENERAL REPORT. 



Office Board of Agriculture, 

Concord, N. H., November i, 1893. 

To Sis Excellency the Governor : 

The twenty-second annual report of the Board of Agri- 
culture, from November i, 1892, to November i, 1893, is 
herewith submitted. 

N. J. BACHELDER, 

Secretary, 
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The meeting of the National Grange in Concord, the 
excitement attendant upon the national election, and the 
convening of the legislature in Januaryj which made it 
necessary for the secretary to be in the office, combined to 
reduce the number of institutes held during the winter qf 
1892-93 below former years, but as far as attempted there 
.was manifested the usual degree of interest. While the 
meetings of the grange are popular and profitable, receiv- 
ing enthusiastic attendance and support by. the farmers in 
Ml sections of the state and accomplishing an immense 
amount of good for the people of the rurgil sections, and 
even advancing the general welfare of the state, yet there 
is ample opportunity for the Bpj^rd of Agriculture to carry 
i)ut its design along all its legitimate lines of work. From 
the very nature of things there should, and does, exist the 
most harmonious and friendly relations possible between 
the two organizations, and the legitimate work of either 
organization is made more effective and successful by the 
cooperation of the other. There has been great progress 
made in institute work since the first efforts were made to 
furnish aid to agriculture through the agency of farmers' insti* 
tutes. Not only has the real object of institute work be- 
come more fully realized, both by farmers and instructors, 
but there is a great increase in the available material for 
such work. Scientific investigations, in agriculture are re- 
vealing the fact that the successful farmer in the future wilj 
depend, not upon brawn but brain. For this reason the 
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institute work of the Board of Agriculture increases in 
importance in the same relative proportion with the devel- 
opment of agricultural study and research. In view of 
these facts, every possible effort should be made to increase 
the attendance and efficiency of farmers' institutes. 

SULLIVAN COUNTY. 
CLAREMONT AND CORNISH. 

The series of farmers' institutes, held by the State Board 
of Agriculture for 1892-93, was opened at Claremont, 
Wednesday, December 14, and continued at Cornish Flat, 
Thursday, December 15. 

The board was represented by President Moses Hum- 
phrey, of Concord, County Member Alonzo Towle, of Free- 
dom, and Secretary Bachelder. The State Forestry com- 
mission was represented by the chairman, Hon. J. B. 
Walker, of Concord, and the Granite State Dairymen's 
association by Secretary J. L. Gerrish, of Webster. 

The assembly was called to order by Erastus Reed, of 
Claremont, master of the Claremont grange, who welcomed 
the representatives of the board in cordial terms, and in- 
troduced President Humphrey as the presiding officer. In 
his usual hearty manner the presiding officer replied to the 
words of greeting, and briefly explained the work of the 
board and the object to be obtained through the farmers' 
institutes. 

He spoke of the magnificent work being done by the 
grange in the state and nation, and the work of other 
agricultural organizations, but there was still room for the 
farmers' institutes, and for such practical lectures and dis- 
cussions on farm topics as were given at these gatherings. 

At the request of the secretary, Mr. Gerrish discussed 
the subject of Dairying, which was the first announced for 
the afternoon. From his long service as secretary of the 
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Dairymen's association and extensive practical knowledge 
of the subject, Mr. Gerrish was able to both interest and 
instruct his hearers. It was claimed that dairying was one 
of the most profitable branches of farming at the present 
time, if rightly managed. Great care should be used in 
the selection of a dairy herd. Select animals for the 
special purpose for which they are to be used. Raise the 
heifer calves from the best cows, and feed them in such a 
way as to develop their milking qualities. Feed all dairy 
animals liberally with well balanced rations, and exercise 
the most scrupulous cleanliness throughout. Make dairy 
products of such excellence that they will prove a trade 
mark for the producer. 

Dr. Towle followed upon Corn Growing, giving a most 
practical and common-sense talk] upon the subject. A 
leading and emphatic point made was the use of horse and 
machine power in the place of hand labor. The land 
should be well ploughed, thoroughly cultivated and pul- 
verized before the seed is planted. All planting should be 
done with a machine, the ground having been previously 
marked out, that the rows may be perfectly straight. This 
will allow running the cultivator near each hill. No hand 
hoeing should be done. In harvesting, all expense of husk- 
ing and grinding should be avoided by use of the silo. All 
details of planting, cultivating, and harvesting were given 
with exactness, and much interest was manifested in the 
subject. 

At the evening session President Humphrey gave a 
characteristic address upon Farmers' Opportunities. The 
oft-quoted saying that "Farming do n't pay" was sometimes 
the fault of the farmers, rather than of the farm or the busi- 
ness. Farmers have many difficulties and discouraging 
things, but there are also more opportunities for success than 
are appreciated. The opportunities for mental and social de- 
velopment, made possible by the grange, could not be too 
fully appreciated. The advantages of improved machinery 
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6 NEW HAMPSHIRE AGRICULTURE. 

for nearly all departments of the farm, and the teachings of 
agricultural science in the use of fertilizers and feed,, were 
clearly presented. The farmer should know and utilize the 
opportunities in his path, as other business men find neces* 
sary, before becoming dissatisfied with the farmer's callings 

Chairman Walker, of the forestry commission, discussed 
the subject of Forestry. This subject has lately become of 
very general interest throughout the state. Upon the 
preservation of our forests depends the development of the 
summer-boarding industry and the supplying of the moun^ 
tain streams which furnish the vast water-powdr of the 
state. It was proposed by the people of the state to legis- 
late in some way in regard to this subject, but it was not 
yet determined in what direction. Many suggestions have 
been made, some of which would involve large expenditures 
of money, and others which would have for their object the 
education of the people to the necessity of becoming 
mutually interested in preserving the beauty and grandeur 
of our New Hampshire forest scenery. The interest 
already manifested by the people of the state in the sub- 
ject was a good omen, and indicated that some legislative 
action would soon be taken. 

The session at Cornish Flat on the following day was 
extremely gratifying to the representatives of the board, 
from the large and enthusiastic attendance. The leading 
topics were the same as at Claremont, yet the speakers 
varied the discussion in such a way as to interest those 
who were present at both places. 

HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

The annual two days institute, or winter meeting of the 
Board, was held at Peterborough, December 28 and 29, with a 
good attendance and marked interest at every session. Presi- 
dent Humphrey called the meeting to order at 2 o'clock p. 
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m., and Ezra M. Smitfi, Esq., master of Peterborough 
Grange, No. 35, spoke as follows : 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

BY EZRA M. SMITH, ESQ. 

Mr. President^ Ladies and Gentlemen : ■ 

The duty assigned me to say the opening words of wel- 
come on this occasion is a pleasant task. It is more pleas- 
ant on account of those who are with us today and whom I 
am to welcome, and you, Mr. President of the Board of Agri- 
culture of this state, who have spent your years in this ser- 
vice until you ITave passed the limit of life of four score 
years, together with your associates from every county in 
this state, and those persons whom yoii have engaged to 
assist and instruct us on this occasion and during this two 
days session, — to you I extend the welcome of Peterborough. 

I do not welcome you to a city of large and splendid 
business blocks, neither to homes of millionaires, nor to the 
orange grbves of the South, nor to the rich prairies of the 
West, nor to the fertile meadows of the Connecticut or the 
Merrimack ; but I do welcome you to Peterborough, with its 
happy homes, and with its inhabitants who by industry and 
economy are able to obtain the necessaries and some of the 
luxuries of life. I welcome you to Peterborough for various 
reasons. -A theory is always good and necessary; but that 
theory, unless it results in something that is practical, is 
dahgerous and is a damage. A theory which results in 
Something that is practical is beneficial, is helpful, and is 
good. I welcome you here at this time, not only to present 
to us some of these theories which are essential, but to pre- 
sent to us the workings of those theories and the results of 
those theories in such a way that we may get a practical re- 
sult from those theories. I» agriculture, like many other 
industries, the margin is small, and the profit is small, if 
any, and in order to* have a profit or margin in agriculture, 
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or in any other labor, it is necessary that intelligence shall 
enter into that work. 

We welcome youjhere at this time to give us that intelli- 
gence that will help us, not only in farm life, but will ele- 
vate us and stir us to more activity and to more zeal, so we 
may realize the results of labor. Competition is driving. 
We are competing today with the West. Whatever we 
raise, whatever we produce, sells at a small profit, if any; 
and until those western lands, those large ranges, those 
large farms, shall be reduced to small farms like the farms 
in New England and the farms in New Hampshire, it seems 
to me that the result will be the same. When those are re- 
duced so that we can compete with the fertile plains of the 
West, then our chances will be better. 

We welcome you here at this time, not only to give us 
those theories in relation to raising corn, in relation to rais- 
ing cranberries, in relation to raising poultry, but those 
other and various things which touch life at its various 
points and give us some hints that have been put into prac* 
tice, so we may have the results without the experiment. 
Life is too busy, life is too short for each one to try every ex- 
periment and find out what the result of that experiment 
will be. The state has wisely provided this Board of Agri- 
culture, so that they may experiment, so that they may get 
others to experiment, so that they may go from one town 
to another, and from one county to another, with the results 
of those experiments and present them as facts. 

What we ask of you at this time is to gather those ex- 
periments from different places where they have been made, 
and bring them to us in such tangible form that we may get 
the benefit of them, instead of experimenting life long to find 
results in any certain direction. With these things in view, 
I welcome you each and all to Peterborough, and I give you 
a hearty welcome in behalf of the Peterborough Grange and 
in behalf of the citizens of Peterborough. 

The President. Worthy Master: In behalf of the 
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Board of Agriculture, and friends of agriculture and Grange 
friends, I thank you for this kind welcome to the town of 
Peterborough. We come here with a great deal of pleasure. 
We come here with the idea of meeting intelligent people, 
and those who think our services are worth something. 
We think we have selected as good talent as can be got up- 
on the subjects to be presented to you. It is evident enough 
that we must keep up with the progress of the times. It is 
as necessary for the farmer to keep up with the improvements 
of the times as it is for the mechanic, the lawyer, the mer- 
chant, or any one else* I have been connected with the 
Board of Agriculture something likenwenty-two years, and 
I have been a learner all the time. I hope our friends will 
get some ideas from us that are worth something to them. 

We have recently had the honor of a visit of the National 
Grange, which held its annual meeting in New Hampshire 
last fall. Its members represented every state in the 
Union. They were all bright, intelligent men, and they 
brought their wives with them — and I think that is one of 
the great blessings of the order, that the women have a part 
in it as well as the men, and therefore I have been a very 
strong friend of the Grange. At that meeting we gave 
them an opportunity to see what a northern Yankee is like, 
and that was worth everything to them. They went away 
much disappointed to find so much kindness shown them. 
They could not express themselves sufficiently for the kind 
treatment they received. We took them up to the moun- 
tains, and they had an opportunity to see some of the poorest 
farms there were, some farms where people have hard work to 
get a living, and the Mississippi man and his wife questioned 
how they could get a living. I said, " They get a living by 
industry. There is more happiness in that farm-house than 
in any palace." People who get their living by their own 
hands, and bring up their own family to labor, get the most 
out of this world ; and if we can have as good a home as 
those people on the hill-sides, we ought to be satisfied. 
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They said they were glad they came here, glad to have seen 
something of New England, glad to have seen something of 
how Yankees live. I like to be called a Yankee. That is 
what they called us down South, during the Rebellion. 

Since I have been connected with the Board of AgricuU 
ture there have been great improvements in farming. Look 
at the dairy interests in this state, and see what has been 
accomplished within ten years. I do not know how it has 
been brought about, except by agitation and by getting ideas 
from one another, by publications, and other things of that 
kind. Look at the creameries and the improved ma- 
chinery. When I livtfd in Grantham, butter making was 
the hardest of work ; it was all done in the house by the 
ladies of the house ; now there is no trouble about it, or 
anything connected with it. 

To be good farmers requires more skill than any other 
kind of business. Farming should be carried on upon busi- 
ness principles. It is not half the work to do business that 
it was when I first came into New Hampshire, and if farm- 
ers ;will take hold and do the work as it should be done they 
will make a success of it. 

* If they are dissatisfied, because they think somebody else 
is making more money, in the store or somewhere else, they 
had better quit farming. But there is no way in the world 
that we can get so much out of life as on the farm. To 
inake thfe most of life — that is what we are living for ; that 
is what Lhave lived for these eighty years. It is a great 
Ihing to be obliged to labor, and it is a great thing to have 
enough -to do. I know something about it; and if I was 
bot quite so old I should be tempted to start anew. It is 
pretty hard to get up in the morning and have no horse to 
feed, no cows to milk, and nothing to do after breakfast. 
And for this reason I enjoy these meetings of the Board of 
-Agriculture, because I can communicate with people and 
get a great many ideas which are valuable to me. . 
' Since the Board has been organized we have held 8^6 
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meetings in this state, and I have attended nearly all. I think 
somebody must have got ideas from them. For one thing, 
I think the attention of the people was brought to the fact 
that they could raise corn cheaper than they could buy it ; 
that one thing has done considerable good. Then the ques- 
tion of silos was agitated, and it has become an established 
fact with you all. I suppose all practical farmers who have 
stock to keep have silos. They ought to have them. 

One of the greatest difficulties of our farmers is, after 
they work hard and get a little money, to know what to do 
with it. Do they put it back on their farms ? No, they go 
and put it in the savings banks, where they have less 
taxes to pay. I will guarantee that on these hard farms, 
where you would not think any one could get enough to keep 
body and soul alive, are men who have considerable money 
in the savings banks. There is a man in the town of Gran- 
tham whom everybody supposed was p6or, yet he has a large 
sum of money in the savings banks at Concord. That is all 
right. Save your money ; but do it by making improve- 
ments on your farms. If you can lay out five dollars, or ten 
dollars, or a hundred dollars on your farm, your farm is so 
much richer, you are so much richer, and the world is so 
much richer. Remember that you are a part and parcel of 
the world, and you are bound, by the life that God has given 
you, to do your part to make the world better by living in it. 
Do n't think it is " All for me and my son John." It is for 
the world that you are working, and in doing that I tell you 
you will get more out of life than in any other way. I 
speak from my experience, and you will allow I have ex- 
perience in life. 

We have here with us Mr. T. D. Curtis, agricultural 
editor of the Mirror and Farmer^ who will talk upon the 
subject of " Indian Corn." 
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INDIAN CORN. 

BY T. D. CURTIS. 

America has made three valuable gifts to the world. 
These are the turkey, the potato, and Indian corn. I 
might add tobacco, but I consider the value of it to be very 
dubious, to say the least. 

My theme for the present occasion is Indian corn. It 
requires no argument to show the value and importance of 
this crop, which occupies one third to one half the land of 
this country that is ploughed each year, and which has 
given us, and will soon average, over two thousand million 
bushels annually — an amount more than equal to all other 
cereal crops put together — without which our immense 
crops of beef, pork, and dairy products would be nearly if 
not quite impossible. We might substitute other foods ; 
but what is there with which we could supply the place of 
our immense corn crop so easily and cheaply, and that 
would be so satisfactory for general feeding purposes ? 

Any material diminution of the Indian corn crop we find 
has a material influence on all markets of the country. Its 
failure would be not only a national but a world-wide calam- 
ity. How, then, to not only avoid such a calamity but to 
increase the yield of a crop so important in promoting 
other food industries, aside from its own valuable food 
properties for the human race, are profound desiderata. 
The chief aim of my paper will be to contribute what I can 
to the solution of these questions. 

As for New England, which has until recently been con- 
sidered by many as poorly adapted to corn-growing, it is 
found capable of producing as high an average number of 
bushels per acre as any of the states of the Union. During 
the decade from 1879 to 1889, the*average annual product 
of corn per acre for the whole country was 24.1 bushels, 
the average price of which was $9.47. The average an- 
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nual yield in New Hampshire per acre was 32.7 bushels, of 
Nebraska, 32.8 bushels. These are the two highest yields 
per acre of all the states, Nebraska excelling us only by 
one tenth of a bushel. The average value per acre in New 
Hampshire was 1^24.32, in Nebraska, 1^7.58. So the New 
Hampshire grower got more than three times as much per 
acre for his corn, if he sold it on the market, as Nebraska 
did. Is not this a pretty good tariff in our favor ? 

The average value of corn per acre, for the decade under 
consideration, was $9-47; of wheat, 1^9.05 ; of oats, |i8.i6; 
of rye, $8.27 ; of barley, $12,76; of hay, $11.08. But corn 
in New England averaged 1^23.10 per acre. The average 
in the several New England states was $24.25 in Vermont, 
$24.32 in New Hampshire, $23.18 in Maine, $22.94 in Mas- 
sachusetts, $22.98 in Rhode Island, and $20.94 in Connecti- 
cut. Why these variations in New England, you know as 
well as I. 

This much by way of encouragement to New England 
farmers to grow corn. There would seem to be every in- 
ducement for them to do so, unless it be cost of cultivation. 
The yield per acre is as high in the most favored corn- 
producing states, the average is one third above that of the 
whole country, and they have greatly the advantage in 
price. And remember the figures we have given include 
only the shelled corn. The value of the fodder is for you 
to consider. 

Corn grows over a wide range of climate — from 60° north 
to 6cf south latitude. It is generally supposed that origi- 
nally there were only two varieties — one found in Mexico 
and one in New England. But no one knows. Difference 
of climate and conditions have developed many varieties, 
from the dwarf of two feet high, or less, to the mammoth of 
15 to 20 feet. Scientists are breeding varieties constantly, 
and it is becoming difficult to make a satisfactory selection, 
because of their multitude. But one general rule will prob- 
ably never vary. Select a variety that will ripen between 
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late frost in the spring and early frost in the fall. Some 
say frost-bitten silage, if not bleached by rain or dew, is 
just as good as that not touched by frost. Those who like 
can believe this, or as much as they choose. 

In selecting seeds, be sure to get that which is thoroughly 
ripened and vigorous. Very much depends on this. The 
seed must contain not only force enough to germinate, or 
even come to the surface, but must have the vigor to carry 
on the developing process to full fruition. Immature or 
injured seed cannot result in the best possible crop ; and it 
is safe to assume that some varieties of corn, like some 
breeds of animals, are not sufficiently fixed in type to breed 
true to it under all conditions. 

Corn, happily, is not particular as to soil. It grows in all 
kinds, if not wet or too dry, provided they contain the 
requisite amount of the right kinds of fertilizing elements^ 
and it is not particular as to the condition of the fertilizers^ 
so they are soluble. It will feed and thrive on the grossest 
and on the most refined. It is a gross surface feeder, and 
must have the food within the reach of its roots. It must 
have nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid, no matter what 
else may be in the soil. 

One of the most important things in growing a corn 
crop— or any other crop — is the preparation of the soil. 
The unfitness of the seed-bed has ruined many a crop* 
Rather it has wasted labor and prevented development of a 
crop. All plant food, to become available, must be dis- 
solved, so that rootlets can take it up in liquid form. To be 
soluble, all solid elements must be made fine. The finer, 
even to reduction to an impalpable powder, the more rap- 
idly it is dissolved by rains and carried to the absorbent 
vessels of the roots, which take up the enriched liquid and 
send it on its way through the plant, to build up its struct- 
ure in accordance with the laws of nature. 

Another point common sense suggests. The fertilizer 
must be put where the growing roots can reach it, or it can 
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reach the roots. The roots never run deep« The moister 
the season, the nearer the surface they run. If the ferti« 
lizer is below their depth, they can never reach it nor it 
reach them — except perhaps some of the enriched moisture 
may be drawn up by capillary attraction. If the fertilizer is 
put in the hill, it feeds the plant in the start ; but when the 
roots grow beyond the hill, what are they to feed on, if the soil 
beyond is not charged with food elements ? Plainly, reli- 
ance for the future sustenance of the corn plant should not 
be on manuring in the hill. The soil generally must be 
made rich with plant food. 

We cannot place too much stress on the pulverization of 
the soil and the making of a mellow as well as of a rich 
seed-bed. I believe the crops of this country could be 
economically doubled per acre by paying more attention to 
the preparation of the soil for the seed. Less fertilizing 
material would be needed, as a larger proportion of it would 
be rendered immediately available. It would save one half 
the soil now required to produce the same amount of prod- 
uct, and I am sure it would not double the amount of labor. 
No more labor, but less, for a given amount of product, 
would be required in cultivation ; for a thoroughly prepared 
seed-bed would dispense with half the future need of 
cultivation. Intense farming not only pays but pays best. 

The depth to which the seed-bed should be prepared 
must depend upon the depth to which the roots of the crop 
naturally grow, and there must be at least drainage enough 
below to prevent the roots from touching standing water. 
Corn does not require a very deep seed-bed, but it does 
require, a well-pulverized and mellow one. You can't make 
it too mellow, and it is hardly possible to make it too rich, 
if the supply of fertilizing material is properly balanced. It 
is a waste of labor to bestow it on poor soil badly prepared. 

All things considered, and the soil properly drained, flat 
culture is the best for corn. It is also the easiest. In hills 
3i by 3i feet is a proper distance between them. In drills, 
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the rows 3^ feet apart and stalks about 12 inches in the row, 
is not far out of the way. In either case, three stalks in a hill 
or three stalks to every yard in the row, are enough — unless 
we except some of the smallest varieties, which might be 
planted a little closer, or some of the larger, which should 
haive the hills four feet apart. 

'. No matter whether you plant for a crop of shelled corn 
or for a crop of fodder or silage, plant the same. The 
distance most favorable for the full development of the ear 
is the most favorable for all purposes. There is nothing 
gained by crowding any crop, but much less in crowding 
the corn crop. Many in times past, and a few now, have 
imagined that corn sown so thick that it will not grow a 
stalk more than one-quarter the ordinary diameter, and no 
sign of an ear will set on it, approaches the quality of 
timothy hay, as the stalk approaches it in size. No greater 
mistake was ever made. The stalk of such fodder corn is 
nearly worthless, — no better than dead-ripe wheat straw. 
There is very little in it but wood and water, and the lower 
half or third of stalks grown in this way is not as good as 
brush cut green in the forest and fed to cattle. Immature 
corn, grown in the best way, contains but little nourishment, 
as has been shown hundreds of times by careful analyses* 
Unlike the other grasses, there is little nourishment in corn 
during the first stages of its growth. It must have plenty 
of air and sunshine and go through the process of laying up 
material for the formation of its seed, before it contains 
much food value. But cornstalks grown so thick as to 
remain at the bottom in perpetual shade never store up 
nutritive material for any purpose. They are as , nearly 
worthless as anything that can be grown* When I ride 
through the country and see places of fodder-corn growing 
as thick as hair on a dog, it awakens sympathy for the poor 
creatures doomed to eat it, and sympathy for the man who 
at this stage of enlightened teaching has not found out that 
such fodder is the poorest stufE with which he can torture a 
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poor animal with the mistaken idea that he is giving it food. 
It is materfalized starvation. 

Corn needs very little cultivation in one sense, and yet a 
good deal in another. If the soil is properly prepared and 
free from weeds, as it should be, there is no need of harrow- 
ing it as soon as planted, unless there has been rain and the 
surface has become baked, so that it is partially impervious 
to air. At no time does more than an inch of soil need to 
bestirred, and that only for the purpose of killing weeds 
and keeping the soil open, or to prepare on the immediate 
surface a mulch of fine dirt to prevent rapid escape of 
moisture by evaporation. More stirring than this is injuri- 
ous, and the soil should be so thoroughly prepared as to 
require very little, if any, cultivation to keep down weeds. 
Early harrowing of course disturbs weeds and is liable to 
more or less disturb the corn plant and injure it, but of 
course it opens the soil and lets in the air. But this can be 
just as well done without disturbing the corn. Properly 
planted at the right time, the plant will show itself in a week, 
and in ten or twelve days the rows can easily be followed 
and will permit of shallow culture by the cultivator. Do n't 
go over an inch deep at any time. It does no good to tumble 
the surface of the soil back and forth, first from the row and 
then into it. It only helps dissipate moisture. Let it alone, 
unless the soil is baking on the surface. Then open it 
with the cultivator. Or unless the soil is getting very dry ; 
then stir it enough, just on the surface, to check evaporation. 

Besides injuring the roots of the corn and otherwise 
interfering with the processes of nature, there is another 
reason, not generally considered, why there should be no 
deep movement of the soil. This is the disturbance that it 
gives to the natural circulation of the moisture in the soil. 
The circulation soon establishes itself after planting, and 
should be let alone. Every time it is disturbed the moisture 
has to seek out new channels of circulation.; and these are 
no less for the moisture that is descending because of excess, 
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than for that which may be drawn upward through the soil 
by capillary attraction, — a process which is aided in dry time 
by keeping a mulch of pulverized soil on the surface. 

This circulation of the moisture in the soil is a subject 
not yet fully investigated, but in the last few years it has 
been undergoing scientific examination. But enough has 
already been ascertained to show that it is of very great 
importance, — and in no case is it more so than in growing 
a surface feeding crop, like corn. I believe the time will 
come when most of our cereals will be grown in rows and 
receive shallow cultivation for the purpose of keeping a soil- 
mulch between the rows, and of opening the soil when it 
bakes and excludes the air after a rain. 

This moisture and air circulation in the soil is a mutual 
affair. The warm blanket of mulch-earth aids in drawing 
the moisture towards the surface, while opening the dried 
surface permits both air and moisture to descend, — for 
wherever moisture goes, air goes with it. We must have 
both. Nothing can grow in a soil that is impervious to air 
and moisture. A soil without the circulation of both these 
elements is stagnant and dead. Nothing can grow in it ; 
nothing can live in it. 

Weeds draw moisture from the soil and choke the crops. 
So far as the fertilizing elements are concerned, they return 
when they decay as much or more than they take. They 
injure the crop more by robbing it of moisture than of ferti- 
lizer — although some fertilizer is used by thfe weeds, to be 
returned again. Weeds must therefore be kept down. In 
preparing your corn ground, prepare the way for the an- 
nihilation of the weeds without disturbing the corn. Do n't 
count on growing a heavy weed crop to be fought down all 
summer among your corn. Plow in season, sprout as many 
weeds as you can and destroy them with the harrow. 
Do n't allow weeds to ripen their seeds on your farm, then 
plant them on your corn, grown through the manure ap" 
plied, and thus grow up an enemy to injure your crop and 
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make a slave of you. Kill the weeds. That is the first 
business in easy and successful farming. 

The weeds disposed of, yoi; have only to look after the 
conditions necessary to secure the proper circulation of air 
and water through the soil. This is all you need to culti- 
vate for, and all that needs looking after when your seed- 
bed is properly prepared and your corn planted. 

I know this will look somewhat ideal and fanciful to most 
if not all of you. But it is not so difficult as may at fir§t 
appear. Once accomplished — once you have annihilated 
the weeds, nearly or quite all of which have no business on 
your 'cultivated lands — farming will become simple and easy 
compared with what it is now and your crops per acre 
doubled. There is a reward to be reaped as well as a work 
to be accomplished. 

I will not touch upon the disposal of the corn crop after 
it is grown. Get it in the easiest way and without waste. 
You will each be your own judge as to the best way for 
you. 

And now let me close with a sentiment, which is sub- 
stantially what is said to have been found on an old Eng- 
lish drinking cup : 

Let the wealthy elate 

Roll in splendor and state— 
I envy them not, I declare it ; 

I eat my own lamb. 

My chickens and ham, 
I shear my own fleece and I wear it. 

I have lawns, I have bowers, 

I have fruits, I have flowers ; 
The lark is my morning alarmer ; 

So jolly boys, now. 

Here's God-speed to the plow. 
Long life and success to the farmer ! 
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Mr. Mann : I am in the habit of going to meeting, and 
sometimes I am in the habit of going to «leep ; but when 
I hear good preaching I always keep wide awake ; and I 
must say, I have heard one of the best lectures about corn 
raising that I ever heard. The speaker says you must 
select good seed in order to raise a good crop. I think our 
worthy secretary was remarkably lucky in selecting good 
seed for this speech. I think the best seed has been 
selected, and I think it has been sown, and I think if we 
follow the precepts of the worthy speaker we will have 
good crops. 

When we first came I thought we were going to have a 
very poor meeting by the looks of the house. But when I look 
it over and see the people, and consider the reception we 
have received from the worthy master of the Peterborough 
Grange, and the worthy reception we have received from 
the choir, and the reception of the speaker, I think it is the 
best mcjeting I have ever seen. I think the Peterborough 
people have made a mistake. They have led us into temp* 
tation, and we shall come again. Thanking you, ladies and 
gentlemen, I wish to hear from others on this occasion. 

Dr. Towle : I want information in regard to the seed of 
corn we should use. My fellow-farmers all know that for 
the last twenty five-years in every other branch of industry 
that you can mention there has been great improvement ; 
but corn has been corn and is corn today. We have many 
varieties, and when we choose, we simply choose from the 
outside appearance. Is it possible for us to breed a species 
of corn as we have bred a species of cows, species of horses 
and species of other domestic animals that we have bred for 
a certain purpose ? Is it possible for us to breed a species of 
corn that will serve us in a capacity of corn a great deal bet- 
ter than that in which we have been indulging ? To put my 
question more pointedly, it is this : As near as I can ascer- 
tain from what practice I have had in raising corn, this ear, 
of which the president has made mention, when it comes 
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out, i£ you opea the husk, you will see. a^ certain number^ ofc 
receptacles— I am going to call it .by that term for the want 
of something better-^places where the corn is to grow. - At 
a certain period you will find that each one of these recep* 
tacles is provided with a thread of. silk, and if you trace it 
along far enough, you will find, in the course of time, that 
after the blossoms come out a blossom falls on this thread 
of silk. Unless one of these blossoms hits the silk that 
goes to a certain receptacle, you do not get any corn. I 
want corn that has sixteen rows of kernels, that has a small 
cob, with, ears twelve to fourteen inches long. Here comes 
up this difficulty that Brother Curtis has referred to: It 
will not mature. I want to get a species of corn that will 
mature with us farmers. Suppose I take a corn that 
has an ear that just suits me, — twelve to fourteen inches 
long, sixteen rows, and a corresponding number of recep- 
tacles. Instead of allowing the blossom of that stalk to fall 
upon this stalk I take those tassels off and plant beside it 
an early corn, that is sure to get ripe, and I allow the bios* 
soms of. that corn to fall upon the silk of this, will I get a 
corn that is a foot in length, with sixteen rows and that will 
be an early corn ? If so, we can improve our crop of corn 
with just as much ease and just as much certainty as we 
have improved the dairy cow, the trotting horse, the breed 
of horse, or anything else that we have had to deal with on 
the farm. I have not experimented to the extent that I know 
this can be done. It seems to me like a physiological fact« 
and it strikes me that in the next decade that there is going 
to be more attention paid to this and more benefit obtained 
for the farmer than any other way of raising corn. 

Mr. Curtis : I think the theory is entirely correct ; but 
you will have to continue the process for a number of years, 
and it will reduce somewhat the size of the stalk — that is, it 
may not be as large as the original. It may be that by con- 
stant experimenting you will reach the point you desire. 
There are those who are working upon that. I have never 
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experimented with it myself, but I have read a good deal 
about it. Some are very sanguine of improving very much 
the breed of corn and increasing the number of ears. In 
New England you will have to use the Flint. I do not 
think the Horsetooth you can make live for your purpose. 
You will have to use the Flint on both sides. In the West 
they will use the Horsetooth. They breed other things ; 
they breed potatoes ; they breed other vegetables on the 
same principle as they do animals. The first year your 
crop will look like the original. They show only in the 
second year. That is what they say. A long, tedious, 
patient series of experiments is required. 

Professor Hersey : If I am allowed to say a few words, 
I can speak on the work under discussion. My father ac- 
complished just what seems to be desired the present day 
fifty years ago. We occasionally had a season when corn 
did not ripen and it was difficult to get a variety that was 
early. We did not at that time have what is called the Early 
Canadian corn. His first effort was in a wrong direction. 
He tried to do two things at the same time. He tried to 
get two or three ears to grow on a stalk, to get large com 
and early corn. He found that he was able to get the num- 
ber of ears, and the trouble was too many of them, and they 
were not ripe. It also increased very much the expense of 
husking. Then he started again and pushed in the direc-* 
tion of a large early corn with a small stalk, and that he ac^ 
complished. I am sorry to say that that seed was not pre-^ 
served. He got a variety of corn that was better than any 
that was grown at that time in that vicinity, and always had 
his crop ripe. 

There is no question in my mind but what you can get 
almost anything that you start for, if you do n't start for too 
many things at once. 

While I am up I wish to say a few words with reference 
to the application of fertilizers for corn. There can be no 
rules laid down. We have the soil to deal with, and there 
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are hardly two places where the soils are alike. Every farm- 
er must become wise of himself in regard to what he shall 
put on his land to fertilize his crops. I had the idea some 
years ago that I knew pretty well what my land wanted with- 
out testing it. I had that poor sandy land which you speak 
of, that is good land to raise corn on. But let me say to my 
friend who recommends clover, it was not good land to raise 
clover on. It would not grow there. I wanted to raise corn 
and I did. I raised corn on it — not much more than sixty 
bushels to the acre, however — sometimes I got sixty-five 
bushels. And that paid, on that land, simply because it 
was easy to grow it. I believe that it could be kept in corn 
year after year, with commercial fertilizers. Where you 
make a mistake in attempting to raise corn year after year 
with commercial fertilizers, is in not furnishing something 
in the shape of clover — or if you cannot raise clover you 
can raise rye. On my land I can raise a crop year after 
year, with commercial fertilizers, by supplying the vegetable 
substance by winter rye. 

And here let me say that this is one of the best things 
that a farmer can do who has this light land, land which re- 
quires something of that kind, after the corn is gathered. 
Sow rye and plow it in the next spring. In this way I believe 
you can go on year after year, for fifty years, and raise good 
crops. 

In regard to the different proportions of the elements of 
plant food which you must apply for a crop of corn : Here 
you have some trouble, for it depends upon your land. I had 
supposed that my land, being light and sandy, required con- 
siderable potash. But after several trials I began to think 
it was a mistake ; and I went into a series of experiments 
to ascertain what my land needed, whether it needed potash, 
nitrogen, or phosphoric acid. To my utter astonishment I 
found it did not require potash, that I could put on ground 
bones and there would be nitrogen enough produced to get 
crops, and I found by applying thirty dollars worth of 
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ground bones to the acre I could get satisfactory crops, de- 
pending upon the condition of the soil. . One strip which I 
tried experiments on: ran across a few rotten stumps, and 
where they touched those rotten stumps I got seventy-five 
bushels of corn to the acre, showing what decayed roots of 
trees will do for the production of corn. 

We have got to keep our eyes open to our own fields. 
While we may gather some general facts from those who try 
experiments, we must confine our work simply around farms. 
As we go abroad we may gather some few general facts and 
carry them home, and there we may apply them to our 
farms ; but I would urge upon every farmer who is making 
farming a business, the importance of learning what his own 
soil will produce, and learning the very best way of produc- 
ing any particular crop on his particular soil. The farmer 
must not pin his faith on any man's sleeve, but he must be 
wise of himself. 

Mr. Curtis : I believe, as Mr. Hersey says, that every 
farm should be an experiment station. I would like to ask 
his opinion as to whether or not, in putting on the* bones, he 
did not supply the lime I spoke of which was needed to per- 
fect his crap. He applied phosphate of lime. 

Prof. Hersey: Of course, phosphate of lime. 

Mr. Curtis : In increasing the number of ears, was not 
the tendency every time to reduce the size of the ears ? 

Prof. Hersey: I suppose it was somewhat. In re- 
gard to the lime, I would say that a great many experiments 
have been tried on my farm, audit has always been a failure 
when applied in its pure state. But I have no doubt but 
in the condition in which it is in ground bones it might have 
been of advantage. It is evident enough to me that my 
land lacks phosphoric acid. 

A Member : If your ground is so poor that it wouldn't 
grow clover, would it grow from sixty to sixty-five bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre ? 

Prof. Hersey: Yes. When I plowed it up at first it 
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was SO poor that you could hardly call it grass land, and 
there was good mason sand within three feet of the surface. 

A Member : In relation to this crossing of corn — over at 
Concord, our old friend, the colonel, who died a few years 
ago — 

Prof. Hersey : Captain Moore. 

A Member: Yes. He found the market was supplied 
with sweet corn, a portion being altogether too large and an- 
other too small. They sold it by the dozen. The large corn 
did not look very well with the ears broken, and the small 
corn they did n't want to buy because it was not big enough. 
By crossing the two, I think for about two years, he told 
me he produced that corn that went by the name of Moore's 
Early. He succeeded completely in that experiment. 

I wish to say one more thing in relation to potash. The 
way we apply potash is usually by way of ashes. I have 
seen some farms that you could not tell where you put the 
ashes. You might put them all over and over again and 
they never produced any results ; while in that immediate 
vicinity, on other farms, ashes would make the best of all 
fertilizers. 

Mr. Curtis : I came to the conclusion some time since 
that even sandy soils difiEer. An article, I think it was in 
the Country Gentleman, written by Prof. Heilry Stewart, 
placed great emphasis on the importance of lime. It seems 
to me that on his Jersey $oil this was just what he wanted. 

The President : The meeting now stands adjourned un- 
til this evening at 7:15 o'clock. 

Evening Session. 

The President : I now have the pleasure of introducing 
to you Edmund Hersey of Hingham, Mass., connected with 
Bussey Institute of Harvard University, who will speak 
upon Cranberry Culture. 
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CRANBERRY CULTURE. 

BY EDMUND HERSEY OF HINGHAM, MASS. 

In selecting a bog on which cranberries are to be grown 
with success, good drainage is of the first importance ; the 
second is sand, or fine gravel, near the border of the bog, and 
the third is a good supply of water that can be controlled at 
all seasons of the year. Without good drainage, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, the cranberry cannot be grown 
with success ; in fact it will not grow at all in the water ; 
water is of value only while the plant is at rest, except to 
destroy insect enemies, or to prevent injury by frost. Be- 
cause the cranberry grows naturally where the land is wet a 
considerable portion of the year, the conclusion is drawn 
that water is essential for its growth ; but a careful ex- 
amination will disclose the fact that where the cranberry 
grows well naturally, is on bogs where the water flows 
above the surface only during the season when the vines are 
in a dormant state, and that before the vines begin to grow 
the water is from three to ten . inches below the surface ; 
and also that good drainage is secured by moss and a net- 
work of the roots and runners of the vines. It is a fact that 
is now well known by cranberry growers, that cranberry 
vines grow best on thoroughly drained land with the water 
ten inches below the surface ; one of the principal advan- 
tages of applying sand is quick drainage after a sudden 
shower. On many bogs success without sand would be 
doubtful — in fact, impossible because of the want of quick 
drainage of the water from the surface after a summer 
shower ; it requires but a -very short time in mid-summer 
for surface water to destroy a crop of cranberries. Sand is 
also applied to keep the grass out and furnish heat to the 
growing vines and fruit ; while a vine will frequently grow 
four feet the first year after it is set, if set on sand where 
the drainage is so good that no water will stand on the sur- 
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face after a heavy shower, it will not grow six inches if set 
where the drainage is such that the water will stand in 
pools half a day after every shower. 

Water is important for success in cranberry growing only 
when it can be fully controlled. The bog should be covered 
with water from November until May, and during the ex- 
treme cold weather it should be covered deep enough to 
prevent the ice from reaching the vines. The water should 
be let on gradually in the autumn, and drawn off gradually 
in the spring. While as a rule the vines should be fully 
out of the water by the middle of May, it should be left 
high enough to keep the ditches full until all danger of 
frost is over, and the ditches should be again filled early 
in September to prevent the frosts from injuring the 
fruit. 

In whatever business a man is to make much success, he 
must not only have all the conditions favorable, but he must 
make himself acquainted with all the details of the business — 
in fact, make himself master of it. This applies to growing 
cranberries quite as much as to any other business. 

If you have a bog that cannot be easily drained, or has 
no sand or gravel near it, or has not plenty of water at all 
seasons of the year that you can fully control, then you had 
better not waste your time and money in trying to grow 
cranberries for market in competition with those who have 
all the conditions favorable. 

But if you have a bog, or can buy one at a reasonable 
price, which is well adapted to the growth of the cranberry, 
then you need not hesitate to engage in the business, if you 
will give it attention enough to learn the details of the best 
method of building a bog ana caring for the vines and fruit. 
Having secured a bog, the first work is to drain it ; if it be a 
deep one that has never been drained, allowance must be 
made for settling after it is drained. It is safe to allow foi: 
settling eighteen inches, if the outlet is to be lowered three 
feet below the level of the bog ; this will give a chance to 
3 
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draw the water eighteen inches below the surface after the 
bog has settled. 

In digging the ditches for drainage, the main water-course 
may be through the centre of the bog ; but there should 
always be a ditch between the bog and the high land to 
catch the water that runs from the high land which sur- 
rounds the bog, as illustrated on the chart. Having 
thoroughly drained the bog by lowering the outlet and the 
main drain, and by cutting off the water that comes from 
the surrounding hills, the work of clearing the bog may be 
commenced ; always beginning on the side or end next to 
the outlet and working back acros the bog at right-angles 
with the main ditch, so that as the work advances a cross 
ditch may be dug every seventy-five feet and thus keep the 
bog dry enough to work comfortably. 

A bog which is underlaid with peat is easily cleared 
though it may be covered with bushes or trees, as the roots 
will not enter the peat. If the trees are more than six 
inches in diameter the trunks had better not be cut from 
the stump until after the stump has been tipped over, using 
the trunk as a lever. On a bog covered with wood or brush, 
everything not of value for wood or timber should be burned 
up on the bog. The brush and stumps should first be piled 
up in long piles ; and on these should be put the soil that is 
above the peat, which in a few weeks will be dry enough to 
burn. By thus disposing of the soil much labor is saved 
and a large amount of valuable ashes is obtained. 

The bog should be made as nearly level as possible, by 
digging the cross ditches from the shore ditch to the main 
ditch ; the water in them will be a good guide to go by in 
keeping the level, if it be kept back by a dam across the 
outlet of the main ditch. These cross ditches should be 
about two feet wide at the top, sixteen inches at the bottom, 
and eighteen inches deep. 

In sanding, if the bog be large, a portable railway should 
be used, which I have illustrated on the chart ; the rails are 
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made of 2x5 joist set two feet apart and fastened 
together at each end and in the middle by spiking them to 
joist of the same size as the sides and sawed the proper 
length. 

To keep the track from settling into the peat, boards 
eight inches wide and three feet long are nailed to the 
under side of one end and middle, of each section of the 
track, the board at the end being nailed so that one half the 
width of it projects over the end, leaving room for the end 
of the next section, which has no board on it, to rest on. 
The sections are joined together with an iron, made to clasp 
the two ends of each section together. A track thus made 
in sections of sixteen feet in length can be easily moved to 
any part of the bog. A car is made to run on this track 
that will hold about as much as a one-horse cart, and is 
moved on the track by two men ; it tips sideways and is 
very easily unloaded. 

The bog should be covered with sand about three inches 
in depth. Before the work of setting the vines is com- 
menced a dam at the outlet of the bog should be built high 
enough to flow all parts of the bog at least three feet in 
depth, and the flume should be so constructed that the water 
can easily be raised or lowered to any level desired. 

The vines do best set in April or May, but may be set at 
any time during the growing season, and will live but will 
not grow very much until the following season if set after 
the last of June. In regard to vines for transplanting, my 
advice would be, do not buy vines where the insects are at 
work on them, but rather get the best natives you can find, 
and the best are those which are of good color and thick 
flesh ; a cranberry that has a thin flesh, large cavities, and 
large seeds, should be rejected, whatever may be its color ; 
but one with a thick flesh, small cavities, small seeds, and 
dark color is desirable, wherever it may have originated. 
Many of the varieties that have been put on the market are 
not what is desirable. A thin flesh, early variety, or a very 
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large berry, should be avoided. Cranberries growing on a 
natural bog, where there is no sand under them, never grow 
so large, nor so thick in flesh, as those growing on a well- 
drained bog covered with three or more inches of sand ; 
therefore, unless one has tested a variety, he cannot be cer- 
tain what its value may be. 

It is much better to have a light red berry which has a 
firm, thick flesh, and will keep well until May. than to have 
a very dark red berry that has a soft thin flesh, and will not 
keep well after December. Fruit of this latter description 
has been sold the present year as low as four dollars per 
barrel ; while the thick, firm-flesh fruit have been sold for 
ten dollars. The illustrations on the chart show the dif- 
ferent forms, and also the difference in the thickness of the 
flesh. 

Very few set vines with roots to them, but cut them off close 
to the ground and set the tops, three or four in a place. This 
practice, I believe, is wrong ; they make, the first year, not 
more than half the growth which vines that have roots will 
make. A root well set will frequently make a growth of 
four feet the first year, while a top with the same treatment 
will not grow more than two feet. 

To prepare the land for setting, after the sand is evenly 
spread, make an implement in the shape of a rake, with the 
head five feet long ; the teeth should be an inch in diameter 
and eight inches long, inserted in the head ten inches apart ; 
this should be dragged over the sand to mark for the rows 
of vines, making marks as you see on the chart. The vines 
are set singly, ten inches apart in each row, and the rows 
being ten inches apart, each vine occupies a space of ten 
inches square ; this is much nearer than most growers have 
been in the habit of setting them ; many, in years past, have 
set two or two and one half feet apart, but they are learning 
gradually that it is better to set nearer. For forty years I 
have practised setting from six to ten inches apart, and if 
I have plenty of vines I prefer six inches ; but if a good 
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growth is secured, the ground will be covered the second 
year at ten inches. 

Boys and girls are employed to set the vines, the work 
being done with a stick which has a notch cut in the end of 
it, pushing the root down through the sand to the peat 
below ; this work can be done quite rapidly. While the 
vines are being set, the water should be kept up to a level 
about six inches below the surface, but after the first of July, 
unless it be very dry, it should be drawn ten inches below 
the surface. 

If, during the first year, any round grass, or hassock grass, 
should make its appearance, it should be pulled out, and this 
should also be done in the second year. After this, if the 
bog is what it ought to be, and the work has been properly 
done, there will be but very little labor required to keep the 
grass out, and only the bushes will have to be looked after. 
I am aware that there are a large number of bogs that re- 
quire constant weeding, or the grass will overrun the vines ; 
but this is because the bogs are not what they should be for 
the profitable growing of the cranberry. I have a bog that 
has been in cranberries sixty-six years, and without any effort 
en the part of the owner, the cranberry vines have kept the 
grass out so well that more than forty barrels to the acre 
were gathered the present year. Never buy a bog where 
the cranberry will not grow well enough to conquer the grass 
after the first two years. 

When the vines have been set two years a reservoir of 
water above the bog is desirable, and it should contain suf- 
ficient water to fill all the ditches at any season of the year, 
and in the spring and autumn enough to cover the vines. 

The elevation of the reservoir should be such that the 
vines can be covered in twenty-four hours ; but as a rule only 
the ditches should be filled ; it is never safe to cover the 
fruit with water, and the vines should not be flooded after 
the first of June, except to kill insects, and even then only a 
few hours at each time of flooding. 
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Any ordinary frost may be prevented, either in spring or 
autumn, by raising the water up to the surface of the bog. 
A bog that is well adapted to the growth of the cranberry 
requires but little outlay after it has been set two years, 
except to keep the ditches open, the bushes out, and the 
water at the proper height during the different seasons of 
the year. 

The harvesting of the crop is an expense which can al- 
ways be met by the sale of the fruit, and leave a large margin 
for profit. 

To gather the fruit in a systematic way, lines are drawn 
across the meadow, about four feet apart, thus keeping the 
pickers separate, each gathering within the lines which mark 
out the space assigned to him. 

Each picker is furnished with a tin pail holding six quarts, 
and the price usually paid is ten cents a pail. When each 
pail of berries is carried in, the picker receives a dime, or a 
check representing that amount, and when ten checks are 
obtained they are exchanged for a one-dollar check which 
every Saturday night is cashed by the owner of the bog or 
his representative. Some pickers frequently make from two 
to two and one half dollars per day, and quite small boys 
and girls one dollar per day. If the fruit is to be sent to 
market at once, it should be screened, picked over, and bar- 
reled as fast as gathered from the vines ; but if it is to be 
kept until winter to secure better prices, a building should 
be built that can be easily kept from freezing in the coldest 
weather. 

To keep the cranberry well, an even temperature is im- 
portant; and for this reason, a storehouse should be built 
with double walls filled between with dry sawdust. Never try 
to keep cranberries after the middle of November without 
having a properly constructed building to store them in. 

As a rule it is not best to screen or pick over the berries 
until they are to be barreled and sold. In barreling press 
the fruit in with a screw made for the purpose ; to send 
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cranberries to market when they will rattle in the barrels is 
fatal to their keeping qualities. 

My experience is that the best way to keep cranberries 
for the winter market is in bins about twelve inches in 
depth ; but many prefer to keep them in crates made of 
laths, holding about one bushel each ; but if one has several 
thousand bushels the cost of crates is quite large, for to 
make good ones will cost from twelve to twenty cents each, 
and the expense of filling them is more than the expense of 
placing them in bins. 

It requires quite as much skill, and better judgment, to 
keep cranberries in the best possible manner and sell them 
at just the right time, as it does to prepare the bog and 
grow the fruit. 

It is never safe to strike the balance sheet to ascertain the 
profits until the crop is sold and the money is in your 
pocket. But the crop is usually a profitable one to those 
who have a good bog, and possess sufficient intelligence to 
manage the business as it ought to be. 

In conclusion, I would say, do not rush into the business 
until you make yourself familiar with the principal wants of 
the crop ; be quite sure that you have the right kind of a 
bog for the business ; then the mistakes you make in pre- 
paring it can be corrected : but if your bog is not right, you 
will always work at a disadvantage, and can never make 
much of a success. 

A Member : What do you think about our seasons being 
shorter, — earlier frosts and later frosts ? 

Professor Hersey : I admit it. But I apprehend your 
cranberries will grow almost as much quicker than ours as 
there is difference in the seasons. I suppose you well know 
that any fruit that can be grown to full perfection, the further 
north it is the better it is. If you have these favorable con- 
ditions, where you can command the water, I believe you 
can get your cranberries ripe ; and therefore, in order to be 
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sure of it, I should recommend you to take your own vines 
that have been acclimated, and they will probably ripen 
earlier than ours. 

A Member : How about the expense of an average bog ? 

Professor Hersey : The average expense of a bog is 
from three to four hundred dollars per acre. My home bog 
did not cost me anything. You will wonder at that. 

A Member : I have heard tell about stealing meeting- 
houses, but not bogs. 

Professor Hersey: I did n't even do that. I picked a 
favorable locality. I made a favorable bargain when I 
bought the land, although I paid all the man asked for it. 
I bought it cheap enough so that I cut off the wood, which 
made me two hundred dollars on the stump. All I had to 
do was to pay the man for cutting, and the man who bought 
it took it from the bog. It was a maple swamp, and I took 
off the top, which was almost, if not quite, equal to barn 
manure. That I sold on the edge of the meadow for a dol- 
lar and a half a cord. With the selling of the top of the 
soil and the wood, I got money enough to pay for all the 
labor of repairing the bog, setting the vines, and weeding. 
By the way, a little weeding must be done the first two 
years. If you have the right kind of a bog, I do not think 
you need to spend much time in weeding. If you set them 
ten inches apart they will cover the ground by the second 
year. If you set them thirty inches apart, as they formerly 
did on the Cape, you must expect a good deal of labor. 
They have got down there to fourteen inches. They will 
finally get down to ten inches, I presume. 

Mr. Mann: Have you any knowledge of cranberries 
growing on mountains ? 

Professor Hersey : Little low bushes } 

Mr. Mann : On Moosilauke they grow right on top of 
the mountain. They are not more than a third part as large 
as those you raise on the bogs. 

Professor Hersey : What is the flavor ? 
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Mr. Mann : You would not know the difference in the 
taste between the large and the small. 

Professor Hersey : I never happened to be where they 
were ripe. I have seen thera. 

Mr. Mann : It is on top of the mountain. I have in my 
front yard a cranberry bush. The berries are of the 
same flavor as those that grow in the bog. There is one tree 
on the Haverhill road from which you can pick nearly a 
bushel. 

A Member : But they have very large seeds. 

Mr. Mann : Yes ; they have big seeds. 

Professor Hersey : I cannot speak of any other vari- 
eties than mine. 

The President : How much profit do you get off of an 
acre? 

Professor Hersey : It is very easy to reckon the profit 
of a cranberry bog after you get the money in your pocket, 
but it is pretty hard to reckon it before. You are never 
certain what you are going to get for the cranberry crop 
until you have sold it. You can figure it up just as well as 
I can. It costs to pick a barrel, and the expenses of 
marketing and shipping, and the commission, not a great 
ways from three dollars. Fifty barrels to an acre would 
be a very large crop. If you get six dollars a barrel, you 
would get for fifty barrels, after paying expenses, a hundred 
and fifty dollars. That does not include taxes. 

A Member : How much do you consider that bog of 
four acres which cost you nothing, is worth ? 

Professor Hersey : I do n't know. I should not want 
to set a price on it. You can see very well that it will pay 
the interest on considerable money. I will say this much — 
a thousand dollars per acre would not buy it. 

Mr. Mann : I did not understand the manner of gath- 
ering them. 

Professor Hersey : They are picked by boys, girls, and 
women. It costs ten cents to pick six quarts. 
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Mr. Mann: I have heard somewhere that they pick 
them with a little fine-toothed rake. 

Professor Hersey : Yes, they have pickers which do 
not cost half so much, and if you do n't care anything about 
the reputation of your cranberries you can pick them that 
way. But if you are going to raise cranberries year after 
year, and want to get your name up as one who produces a 
good article that may be relied on, then pick by hand by all 
means. 

A Member : A gentleman is anxious to know how soon 
you will get a crop after setting ? 

Professor Hersey : You will get pretty near a full crop 
in the fourth year. You will get considerable many berries 
in the third. 

The President : I now have the pleasure of introducing 
Hon. D. H. Goodell,of Antrim, ex-governor of New Hamp- 
shire, who will address you upon the '^Agriculture in New 
Hampshire." 

AGRICULTURE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

BY HON. D. H. GOODELL. 

Ladies and Q-entlemen: About a week or ten days ago I 
was in Boston, and saw in some of the Boston papers that I 
was to speak here upon "Agriculture in New Hampshire." 
I knew that I must be here, for I knew my man ; and when 
I observed the subject upon which I was to speak, I knew 
that he knew his man, because he knew my ability to scat- 
ter, and my inability to confine myself to any particular 
subject. He gave me the great broad subject of "Agricul- 
ture in New Hampshire," as broad as the whole state, and 
it is almost impossible for me to get away from it, no matter 
what I am talking about. 

Fifty years ago or more, we used to think, those of us who 
thought much about it, those who were thinking at that time 
and those that were before us, that New Hampshire was a 
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great agricultural state. I remember when I was just a little 
fellow, that my grandfather thought that the corporations 
just started in New Hampshire at that time (one at Peter- 
borough), would ruin the state, because they were going to 
monopolize everything. He was very much afraid of mo- 
nopoly, and in his opinion agriculture was the great, the 
abiding, the only, thing that was worthy the consideration 
of the state. People came in here from outside, they came 
from abroad, and they thought that New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Massachusetts were the equal, if not the superior, 
as agricultural states, to any other place that could be found 
in the broad country. They knew but little of the West. It 
was after that, when the railroad trains were steaming out 
into the western prairies, that they began to hear that there 
was a country which some thought was even better than 
New Hampshire for agricultural purposes ; and by and by 
it came about that people began to think that there was no 
such thing as being prosperous on a New Hampshire farm. 
Why, twenty-five years ago our boys and girls were all run- 
ning away from New Hampshire into Ohio and the broad 
prairies of Indiana and Illinois, and some to the great for- 
ests of Michigan ; and they were scattered, and our popula- 
tion in one decade ran down in numbers instead of increasing, 
simply because our fathers and our mothers, and our brothers 
and our sisters had come to the conclusion that New 
Hampshire was not a good place for agricultural purposes, 
and that it was of no use for their sons and daughters and 
their friends to stay here in this cold, bleak, hilly, stony, 
rocky New Hampshire. So they scattered off, and scattered 
off. The Irish came in, the French came in, the Germans 
came in, and filled up in some degree our manufactur- 
ing towns and cities, which began to grow ; and the farms 
began to be depopulated, neglected, deserted, abandoned. 
And so it came about that in one of these years, a little 
while ago, some of us began to think that something ought 
to be done, that we were all going to manufacturing, that 
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the State would be deserted pretty soon, unless we were 
active in bringing our people to feel that there was some- 
thing worthy of them even on those New Hampshire farms. 
So this man went about the state, and he cried out with a 
clarion voice that everybody could hear, not because they 
ought not to be abandoned, but simply because people had 
false notions with reference to these things, and they had 
gone off to places which they knew not of, and were beginning 
to return and come back here. Many of those farms which 
were deserted, have been, through his influence and the in- 
fluence of those who assisted him, reoccupied, and agriculture 
is waking up again in New Hampshire almost, as I may say, 
as it never did before. 

"Agriculture in New Hampshire" — why, it is just what 
our fathers thought it to be fifty years ago. This is the 
place for the farmer, here in New Hampshire. Why ? 
Because he is successful here. Success ! And success 
means gaining something; it means the accomplishment 
of purposes ; it means rising above our former position, 
and occupying a higher and nobler place. Success! 
It does not mean the occupation of vast prairies alone. It 
means the occupation of smaller places ; it means something 
that fills the pocket, and gives us carriages, and gives us a 
competence, carpets our houses. Success ! it has come to 
New Hampshire already, and we are in the enjoyment here, 
in agricultural towns and places, of more success and more 
comfort and more blessings than on any other favored spot 
in this our glorious country. Do you believe it! Ah, you 
do not believe it. You think that after all this is a delu- 
sion ; you think that after all this is a grand state ; you 
think that the secretary has placed me up here to boom 
New Hampshire. Ah| yes, I have no doubt that is his pur- 
pose ; and I am glad to be here, and if you call me a boomer, 
all right ; I am a boomer for New Hampshire, and I want 
you to join with me, and stand up for this grand old state 
of ours. 
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I wanted to know something about the success of New 
Hampshire ; so a few days ago I wrote to the state treasurer 
to get some information about the matter, to see whether 
my ideas were correct, — whether New Hampshire was really 
successful as an agricultural state. I had believed it for 
years ; I had become satisfied that what I have said to you is 
true. Let us see who are the successful men of this state. 
Why, examine such of the records, such of the statistics, 
such of the facts as we can get hold of — that will show us 
who are the successful men and women of New Hamp- 
shire in a financial point of view. 

We cannot tell you how much money these farmers have 
invested in stocks, how much in bonds ; we do n't know how 
much they have got invested in mortgages on real estate in 
the West and other places ; but we can tell something about 
how much they have in the savings banks in this state. Let 
us see whether agricultural districts are richer or poorer 
than towns and cities where manufacturing is carried on. 
You say, of course, that the manufacturing man is the man 
who gets the money ; the mechanic is the man who gathers 
in from day to day, and week to week, his large earnings ; 
the merchant is the man who is piling up his gold mountain 
high ; but the poor farmer lives out on one of these back 
farms ; he is struggling from day to day, and from week to 
week, that he may barely get a subsistence for himself and 
family. Manchester is the great city of this state ; it ought 
to be the standard to which we look to see whether man- 
ufacturing pays or not. In Manchester they have an 
enormous amount of money in the sayings banks — almost 
eight million dollars — 1^176.99 to every man, woman, and 
child. What an enormous amount. Let us see how it is 
with the city of Nashua. They have more in Nashua than 
in Manchester — 1^206.36. Well, if the farmers were as well 
off as that, if the country towns were as successful, if they 
could show such a large amount per capita as this, then we 
would have a right to say that the farmers are, after all, as 
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successful and as prosperous as the manufacturers, and the 
merchants and the lawyers who inhabit our towns and cities. 
But how is it ? Why, the little town of Troy, over here, has 
$161.71 per capita. That is not so much as these cities. Is 
that the best ? Here is Westmoreland, which has ^^309. 27 — 
a purely agricultural town. That town, so far as I know, has 
no manufacturing. That is as purely an agricultural town 
as can be found, and it has got more money per capita 
in the savings banks than the cities of Manchester or 
Nashua. Surry has got 1^308.32 in the savings banks. Here 
is the little town of Nelson, close by here, with none of the 
advantages of a railroad town, yet it has $355.83 in the sav- 
ings banks, per capita — almost exactly twice as much per 
capita as the city of Manchester. Marlow is a successful town. 
A few years ago they had a tannery there which employed 
thirty or forty men, but it has gone out of business. It has been 
almost exclusively a farming town. It has in the savings banks 
1^555.55 per capita. Newbury is a little town of 487 inhab- 
itants. It is a back town, and yet it has 1^484.87 per capita 
in the savings banks. Here is the little town of Dublin, 
right close by you. It has grown up with wonderful rapid- 
ity, not in population, but in wealth, with roads like the bou- 
levards of great cities — that little town up here on the hill. 
But its advantages are so great and so wonderful that it has 
secured for its inhabitants, in the savings banks, ^287.68 per 
capita. Bow is another little town, 725 people, and it is 
devoted exclusively to farming, and it has ^368.87 in savings 
banks, per capita. The town of Rye is a seashore town, 
and a large number of city people go there for the summer ; 
it has 978 inhabitants, and $41 $26 per capita in savings 
banks. The town of Peterborough has 1^278.18 per capita, 
or 1^697,422 in savings banks. 

So I go on through the state, and find that farming 
towns have much larger amounts, per capita, in savings 
banks than the cities and larger towns where manufacturing 
is carried on. There are the statistics. But here are some 
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few facts that ought to interest us as farmers, and ought to 
arouse within us a spirit of energy, and determination to 
stand by our business, to stand by our towns, our privileges 
and opportunities in these back towns of ours. 

Why, we have such advantages in New Hampshire as we 
have never dreamed of until recently. We are beginning 
to dream of some of them. We are beginning to feel and 
to know, that the people from all parts of this country, and 
almost all parts of the world, are coming to New Hamp- 
shire in the summer time, to breathe its pure air, and to 
enjoy the health-giving influences which this state alone can 
bestow. We are beginning to feel this, and therefore we 
are arousing ourselves upon a very large number of subjects. 
We are talking about forestry. I think there is a great deal 
of gush and sentiment about this matter of forestry. I 
believe our forests are growing much more rapidly than 
they are being destroyed. I believe that the scenery is 
not retrograding in this state, but, on the other hand, it 
is increasing and improving. While in some sections there 
is a destruction, that ought not to be, going on, of the 
beauty of the forest, yet, as a whole, this state is growing 
more beautiful, year by year, than it ever was before. A 
gentleman told me to-day that he bought a little bit of for- 
est, a few acres, for the very purpose of cutting the trees 
down, in order that he might beautify the section in which 
he lived, in order that he might see better from his locality 
the beauties of the mountains surrounding him. It is not 
altogether necessary that our woods should be retained as 
they are, but that we should maintain a purpose, all the time, 
to make them more beautiful than ever before. It seems to me 
this matter is being discussed, and we are awakening within 
the hearts of our people a spirit of determination to make 
our homes more beautiful and pleasant than ever before. 

The bicycle is a great thing for farmers. I have never 
been successful in my few attempts to ride a bicycle ; but I 
am satisfied it is doing a great deal of good. When the 
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young men and maidens, and the older men, some of them, 
ride about our streets on the bicycle, they find rocks, stones, 
and sandy places, and they begin to complain that the roads 
are not so good as they ought to be. One of the leading man- 
ufacturers of bicycles has begun to arouse a sentiment in 
this country that I believe is going to be a great thing for 
the farmers of New Hampshire and of all other sections of 
the country. The bicycle is coming to the rescue of the 
farmers. 

Not very long ago, I was in the city of St. Louis, and I 
met a gentleman, whose name I had seen in the papers 
within a few days as a possible candidate for governor of 
the state of Missouri. " You are likely to be a candidate for 
governor." '* No, I am not a candidate for governor ; but I 
am in favor of any man for governor who is in favor of giv- 
ing us good roads in the state of Missouri. This is the 
most important subject that can be brought before the people 
of this state. Our people can scarcely go to market, in some 
seasons of the year, except at a very great loss.'* You have 
a gentleman to speak to you to-morrow, who furnishes eggs 
to his customers on the same day they are laid. If he lived 
in some places, he would be unable to do that. I tell you, 
this agitation of the subject of good roads is coming to the 
rescue of the farmers of New Hampshire. When farmers liv- 
ing two, three, four, five, or six miles away from towns and 
cities, can hitch up their nags, and drive them with great 
swiftness over the roads, because they are good, substantial, 
and solid, then the time will come when our agricultural 
communities will feel, and be really, in the very midst of the 
populations of the towns and cities. 

I have got the first appointment that has been made by 
the governor-elect, Mr. Smith, and I feel pretty proud of it. 
A few days ago, I got a letter from him, and he said, — 
" I have been requested, as governor-elect of this state, to 
suggest the name of some one to serve as vice-president " of 
some convention — I have forgotten now just the name of it, 
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but something about good roads. I wrote him right back, — 
'* Yes, I will serve." I think that that is the first appoint- 
ment that the new governor-to-be has dfiade. 

This is a sentiment that is pervading the whole mass of 
the population, throughout the country, and New Hamp- 
shire is not going to be behind. She is not behind in 
anything, generally. She is awake to the circumstances 
and the times, and she will be up with the times. I believe 
she is going to be up with the times in this matter of good 
roads. In this next legislature the subject will be discussed, 
perhaps almost as much as anything else — the question 
how the state shall manage to have the best roads for the 
least money. I believe it is a very important question, a 
question that interests farmers almost as much as anything 
else that can come before the legislature, and I believe some- 
thing will come out of it that will be a very great advantage 
to the agriculture of this state. 

Another thing. Of course you will say that I am a crank, 
and I have heard that said before. But there is another 
thing which I think is a great advantage to the agriculture 
of New Hampshire, and that is that we haven't got but a 
third as many cider-mills as we used to have. It is not very 
long ago that we had a cider-mill in almost every school-dis- 
trict of New Hampshire ; but they have nearly all of them 
gone. We have once in a while a cider-mill, but not very 
many of them. The farmers are beginning to think that 
they can get along without cider. It was the great curse 
upon New Hampshire, a few years ago. A gentleman told 
me — an old man now — that he used to live in the town of Hill 
when he was a boy, and that he could go out on the top of 
his father's buildings — ^you know boys sometimes climb to 
the roofs of houses — and he could look around in that town 
of Hill and see seventeen farms that had been drunk up by 
their occupants. 

The President : Cider, or vinegar ? 

Mr. Goodell : He did not tell me whether it was cider 
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or what it was, but I suppose it must have been cider 
largely. He said there were seventeen farms whose occu- 
pants had been obliged to mortgage, and finally sell and 
dispose of, their farms, and go practically to the poorhouse. 
He said that now these farms are occupied, and there is not 
a more active and settled community than now lives in the 
town of Hill, on those same farms. So here is another thing, 
as it seems to me, that in these later years is of great benefit 
to agriculture in New Hampshire. 

A great multitude of people come here every year to enjoy 
our scenery and climate, and it is said that this last year 
they brought in eight million dollars to be scattered around 
in various ways among our people. The number is increas- 
ing every year, and the amount of money they spend is 
increasing in proportion. I see no reason why, if we have 
eight millions now to distribute within our midst from our 
summer boarding people, within a few years, if we have good 
roads, if we cater to their fancy, if we listen to their de- 
mands, I see no reason why twenty-five million dollars 
should not come from that source — and who is going to get 
it largely ? Why, surely the farmers are going to get a large 
share. There is no reason why they should not raise the 
chickens, eggs, garden-sauce, and various other things which 
these people demand. They are not raising them to such an 
extent as they ought. They have not learned yet that there 
is a demand for it. Many of these large hotels and boarding- 
houses are obliged to send to Boston and elsewhere for their 
supplies. But New Hampshire people are waking up to 
this; they are waking up to it rapidly; there are many 
places where they are raising large quantities to supply this 
demand. 

So I can see nothing in the near future but success and 
successful agriculture in this state. I see no reason why 
the farmers should not in the near future, as in the near 
past, be exceedingly prosperous and successful. I have re- 
ferred to the savings banks. We have in New Hampshire 
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the largest amount of money invested in savings banks, per 
capita, of any state, or of any community in this country ; 
is it not evident, therefore, that the farmers of New Hamp- 
shire are more prosperous than they are in any other place 
in this country ? If that is so, then why should we, the older 
members of this community, and we, the younger members 
of this community, think for a moment of bettering our con- 
dition by going away — here, there, or anywhere — when the 
very ground on which we tread, and the very soil which we 
inhabit, and the very communities in which we live, are 
abounding in treasure, in beauty, in glory, more abundantly 
than any other part of this land ? 

I thank you, my friends, for your kind attention. I felt 
almost afraid, that having addressed you so frequently, you 
would almost be sorry that I was here again. I thank you 
very heartily for the very close attention you have given me, 
and I hope you will believe, more in the future than in the 
past, that we have in New Hampshire the grandest, the 
noblest, and the best place in which we can live, and in 
which our children can live. 

The President: This meeting stands adjourned until 
lo: 15 o'clock to-morrow morning. 



Thursday, December 29. 

The President: It affords me pleasure to introduce 
Mr. A. C. Hawkins, of Lancaster, Mass., who will discuss 
'•Poultry Management." 

CAN THE FARMERS OF NEW ENGLAND PRODUCE POUL- 
TRY AND EGGS AT A PROFIT ? 

BY A. C. HAWKINS, OF LANCASTER, MASS. 

This is a question that often arises in the mind of many 
an intelligent farmer. It has been demonstrated to his sat- 
isfaction that some of the products of his farm have been 
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raised at a loss ; that he has been using capital, and much 
valuable labor, in producing vegetables and dairy products 
that have yielded no actual profit. 

The practical business man is he who carefully studies 
the markets and observes their needs, and then goes about 
to supply these articles. The practical and successful farmer 
is he who studies the wants of the consumer, and raises 
those crops that are in demand at remunerative prices. 
Many of our New England farmers are selling their cattle» 
because they cannot produce milk and butter at the prices 
offered them. Some have become discouraged, and declare 
there is no money on the farm in New England. 

Let me say, right here, that I believe there is no more 
favorable spot in these United States, to make 4 good honest 
living, than right here in New England ; and for any one 
who has a love for the business, there is no more profitable 
employment than raising poultry and eggs. There is no 
stock on the farm that will yield you a profit, unless you 
provide for them those conditions that are necessary for 
their thrift and comfort. They must have comfortable quar- 
ters, judicious feeding and care, to produce the best results. 

It is a fact that only a small percentage of men will make a 
success of any business, and the cultivation of poultry is 
surely not an exception to this rule. There are hundreds of 
abandoned poultry-houses on the farms of New England^ 
abandoned not for the reason that there was not any profit 
in raising poultry, but because the owners had not the brains 
and capital and backbone necessary to make the business a 
success. I know of many who make a success of it, and 
make a net annual income of from ;f2.oo to ^3.00 per hen. 
These are the persons who study the nature and diseases of 
the fowls, and supply them with suitable food and condi- 
tions. Fowls will not stand neglect and be profitable, and 
they will also respond quickly to good care. 

If you have all the business you can attend to personally^ 
do not take up poultry as a side-issue, to be under the charge 
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of hired attendants. If the farmer's son, wife, or daughter 
has a desire for the work, they can make a success of it. 
Many of the most successful poultry breeders are women. 
They are not in as much hurry as the men, and will attend 
closer to the little details that are necessary for success. A 
lady in my vicinity cleared 1^350 on 150 hens in 1889, and 
only gave a few hours per day to the work. There are hun- 
dreds of farms in New England from which owners do not 
realize this net income. These cases show the possibilities 
of poultry-raising when all conditions are favorable, and these 
grand results are reached only by the very few. Start with 
small numbers, and the experience you will have in caring 
for them and observing their habits, will prepare you for 
more extensive operations. 

Read the poultry magazines, and study closely the writ- 
ings of successful poultry men. Experiment carefully with 
methods advanced by theorists. Many of our writers on 
agricultural and poultry subjects are not practical men, and 
all their ideas should be weighed carefully before putting 
them into practice. Poultry farming on paper and in the 
poultry yard often requires different management to insure 
success. 

A practical farm poultry-house to accommodate 100 fowls, 
should be 50 feet long, 12 feet wide, with a shed 25 feet 
long at each end. There should be a division in the centre 
of the building, making apartments 25x12, and a shed 
25x12 for each flock of 50 fowls. These accommodations 
may be extended to any desired capacity. 

About one fourth of the front of the building may be of 
glass, but more than that amount is not desirable,as it causes 
too great a change between the temperature of the night 
and day, causing the fowls to take cold. The inside of the 
building should be filled in six inches deep with coarse, sharp 
sand, and the sheds be filled from six to eight inches deep 
with leaves or straw. The sand floors will always be dry, 
and furnish the fowls with the small, sharp stones always 
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found in the gizzard, and which are a necessity for the 
proper digestion of their food. The roost and platform for 
the droppings are in the back part of the building, and the 
front sill, with a narrow strip nailed to it, makes an excellent 
feed trough the entire length of the building. 

A gravelly, well-drained soil is best for a poultry house, 
as dampness is liable to cause sickness. A south-eastern 
slope makes a desirable location, and if near an orchard the 
fowls will have sufficient shade in summer, which is as need- 
ful to their thrift as a sunny house in winter. It is important 
to select a breed of fowls for general farm purposes that are 
hardy, prolific layers in winter, of medium size, early to 
mature, plump in body, and with yellow skin and legs, — all 
of these qualities being desirable in our New England mar- 
kets. A broiler ten weeks old, that is plump and has a clean 
yellow skin and legs, will net you several cents per pound 
above a coarse, bony chick of the same age and weight. 

Fifteen years ago, when I first embarked in the business, 
I selected the Plymouth Rocks as the breed that had more 
of these desirable qualities than any other, and from any 
experiments I have made since with other breeds and crosses 
I have not found a fowl as well adapted for general farm or 
market use. We often hear the Light Brahma recommended 
as a practical farmer's fowl, as the '* best fowl on earth." I 
have kept them for several years, and compared them carefully 
with the Plymouth Rock, and pullets of the latter breed will 
actually lay more than eggs enough before the Brahma 
begins, to pay for the cost of raising to that age. Plymouth 
Rock pullets average to lay at six months old, while the 
Brahma are two months later. 

The reason is not that they are Brahmas, but because they 
are too large, and require more time to develop. If the Light 
Brahma pullet weighed only six pounds at maturity, she 
would lay as soon as the Plymouth Rock, and if her legs 
were free from feathers would bring as much in market. 
Our Light Brahma breeders pride themselves on their 10 
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and 12 pound pullets, and 12 to 14 pound cockerels, while if 
they were two thirds of this size they would be much more 
profitable and desirable. I make these comparisons not for 
the purpose of booming any particular breed. 

I am aware of the fact that in ray audience are fanciers of 
other varieties, who will doubtless have an opportunity to set 
forth the good qualities of their favorites. I was invited here 
to address the farmers of New England, and without regard 
to any personal fancy, I recommend the breeds that my expe- 
rience has taught me are the most profitable for them to 
raise. The White Plymouth Rock has nearly the same qual- 
ities as the Barred varieties, excepting that they are not as 
hardy, and are more liable to disease. The Wyandottes are 
the strongest rivals of the Plymouth Rocks, as a general 
farm and market breed. 

They are about a pound smaller in size, and very plump, 
with yellow skin and legs. They are prolific layers, good 
setters and mothers. They are unquestionably a valuable 
variety for the farmer. There is a growing demand from 
the farmers generally for thoroughbred males of the Ply- 
mouth Rock and Wyandottes, to cross on common fowls. 
This introduction of fresh blood improves the laying and 
market qualities of their stock. During the fall of the year, 
when the fancier is culling his flocks, those males that are 
not up in fancy points may be procured by the farmer at a 
nominal price, and it is a good investment for any farmer 
who keeps a flock of fowls. 

Having secured a suitable breed, it is necessary that they 
have proper food and care. Fowls should be fed on scientific 
principles, to produce the best results. Food should be 
given them that contains those ingredients that are needed 
to keep the fowls in a healthy, vigorous condition, and also 
that contains the elements required in the formation of the 
egg. Chemistry informs us that these requirements are 
found in corn, milk, wheat, oats, lime, grass, and vegetables 
— articles that are available to every farmer. 
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In the morning, at daylight, give the fowls a warm soft 
mash, consisting of one sixth corn-meal, one third wheat 
middlings, one sixth ground oats, one sixth ground beef 
scraps or cooked meat, and one sixth cooked vegetables. 
This soft food should be mixed with skim-milk or butter- 
milk, if possible. Give the fowls only what they will eat 
clean in ten minutes, and remove what they have not eaten 
in this time, as it will keep the fowls more lively, and their 
appetites sharper, if food is not kept constantly before 
them. 

At noon, scatter wheat, oats, and cracked corn in the 
leaves and straw in the sheds. By this time the fowls will 
have become quite hungry, and will scratch vigorously for 
the grain, for several hours. This exercise is a very im- 
portant thing in winter, as it is conducive to their health 
and productiveness. Fowls that are kept thus employed 
are seldom troubled with disease or feather-eating. 

In the afternoon, in winter; the fowls should have a feed 
of steamed rowen or clover hay. This should be prepared 
by running through a hay-cutter, and then steamed by pour- 
ing boiling water over it in barrels. It should be covered 
tightly, and allowed to steam several hour^, when it will 
become quite green and tender, being greedily devoured by 
the fowls. This will take the place of the grass which they 
eat in summer, and it contains ingredients valuable in pro- 
ducing the egg. 

This steamed rowen is often mixed with soft food in the 
morning, allowing it to steam over night. 

It saves much grain, and is worth j!20 per ton as food for 
fowls. Just before dark, give the fowls all the whole corn 
they will eat, that they may go to roost with well filled crops, 
of such food as will digest slowly, and keep them warm 
through the long nights of winter. The fowls should have 
constantly before them, clean fresh water, ground oyster 
shells, and green food, such as cabbages or turnips. 

With this menu, and well cleaned and ventilated quarters. 
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the farmer will be rewarded with an abundance of winter 
eggs, which means high prices and a good profit. 

After May i, the weather is milder, and the fowls will be 
naturally more vigorous, and will need feeding only twice 
daily, morning and afternoon, and if they are allowed the 
range of the farm will need no green food or vegetables. 
If the fowls are confined in yards, these articles should be 
included in their regular diet. 

Great care should be used in selecting the breeding-stock. 
The male should be vigorous, of medium size, full breasted, 
and have rather short, golden-yellow legs. The breeding- 
hens should be the most prolific layers in the flock, with 
broad, plump bodies, and rich-yellow legs. A careful ob- 
server can easily determine those hens that lay the oftenest 
and set the least. Hens should also be selected that lay 
brown eggs, as they are the most desirable in our markets. 
With this care, it will only be a short time when your entire 
flock will lay eggs of a rich-brown color. 

In breeding, allow twelve females to one male, and give the 
breeding-stock a wide range at all times after being mated. 

Many have the erroneous idea, that, if the breeding-fowls 
are confined in yards and supplied with green food, their 
eggs will hatch as well. I have experimented carefully on 
this point, and find that the eggs hatch much better, and 
that the chicks are more vigorous and healthy, when the 
breeding-stock has unlimited range. When the fowls are 
allowed this privilege their food consists in a great part of 
insects, grass, minerals, etc., and the egg is made up of such 
food as nature has supplied for the purpose. Thus the 
nearer to nature we can bear in breeding-stock at this very 
important time, the stronger and more natural will be the 
germ in the egg. 

If the fowl is deprived of nature's food at the time of 
breeding, the constituents of the egg will be different from 
what it should be as food, to nourish and develop the embryo 
chick in the shell. 
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If the chick has been nourished by improper food during 
this early and most delicate stage of its existence, it starts 
in outside life in a weakened condition. The chick may 
have the appearance of being healthy, but if nature's organs 
are not perfectly constructed they will fail to perform the 
functions necessary for life, and the chick will droop and 
die. It is then of vital importance that the breeding- 
stock should be allowed a wide grass range at the time when 
the eggs are forming and being deposited that we desire to 
use for hatching purposes. 

I have endeavored to show you, from the beginning, the 
importance of following nature as closely as possible, and as 
we shall have strong, fertile eggs if the foregoing conditions 
are supplied, I do not intend to depart from nature's laws 
any further than possible, until the chicks are fully devel- 
oped, and ready for the table or laying-house. I do not then 
intend to entrust these valuable eggs to the care of an im- 
perfect artificial incubator to carry them safely through the 
most critical and most tender stage of their growth from 
the dormant germ in the egg to the sprightly biped, three 
weeks later. 

I will discuss the merits of both the natural and artificial 
methods of incubation later, and at this time will trust to 
the faithful hen to hatch the eggs. 

The setting-room should be similar to the laying-house, 
with nests located in the same manner. By removing the 
broody hens to the setting-room, they will at once go to the 
nests, of their own desire and without force. Make the 
nests of fine hay, and form them so that the hen can cover 
the eggs easily, as a poorly constructed nest often destroys 
an entire setting of eggs. Put several artificial eggs in each 
nest, and never place the valuable eggs under the hen until 
she is well settled, and satisfied with the vocation laid out 
for her. Any hen that does not attend to the work prop- 
erly should at once be removed, and a reliable setter put in 
her place. Nearly every hen will set faithfully, after once 
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being settled ; but in c^se one leaves the nest from sickness 
or other cause, another hen may be given the care of the 

eggs. 

I have known a nest to be uncovered for twenty-four 
hours, in mild weather, and then produce a good hatch of 
chicks. Eggs are much more liable to be destroyed by 
chilling during the first week than during the latter part of 
. incubation, as during the first stages the germ is smaller, 
and the vital organs exposed. In the last week of incuba- 
tion the chick is more fully formed, and generates consider- 
able heat of itself. The hatching-room should be supplied 
at all times with whole corn and fresh water, and the 
attendant should examine the eggs under the hens every 
second day, and clean with warm water any that may have 
become soiled by broken eggs or otherwise. Sprinkle the hen 
and nest thoroughly with insect powder at time of setting, 
and again three days before hatching, that the coming 
broods may be free from vermin. At the time of hatching, 
allow both hen and brood to remain in the nest for twenty- 
four hours, and they will need no food during this time. The 
hen and chicks may then be removed to a dry coop with a 
movable board floor, covered with chaff. The coops should 
be placed twenty feet apart, in some southern sheltered ex- 
posure, where the chicks may be allowed to run about and 
bask in the sun. The hen should be confined in the coop 
for four days, after which she may be allowed to run about 
with her brood, each fine day. The first food for young 
chicks should be provender (corn and oats ground together) 
cooked in skim-milk. This should be fed in a moist condi- 
tion and the chicks will need no drink until three weeks old, 
when they may have a constant supply of fresh water or 
milk. The chicks should be fed five times daily, until four 
or five weeks old, after which three times daily will be suf- 
ficient. After they are two weeks old, they may be given a 
feed of wheat, or cracked corn, twice daily, but always soft 
feed in the morning. When six weeks old, the food for 
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chicks may be prepared the same as for laying hens, always 
mixing with milk when it can be procured at five cents per 
can of 8i quarts, as it will put the chicks into market 
earlier and in better condition. For the general farmer 
it is not desirable to hatch earlier than March 20 or later 
than June i. Late broods are not liable to do well when 
earlier ones are about, as the older chicks are stronger, and 
will trample over the later ones to their injury. The chicks 
of different ages should be kept at quite a distance from 
each other for this reason, allowing only the flocks of the 
same age to feed together. When the chicks are six weeks 
old, they should be removed to other parts of the farm, 
where they will have a fresh hunting-ground for insects, 
which will form an important part of their food. They should 
be colonized in flocks of 40, and placed in small portable 
houses, 4x8 feet. These houses can be carried in an express 
wagon to any part of the farm or orchards, and may be 
loaded easily by two men. These movable houses are 
boarded perpendicularly, placing the boards a half inch apart, 
which provides a good ventilation. This house will accom- 
modate 40 chicks till they are ready for market or for 
layers. The chicks should be confined in these homes dur- 
ing the first day after changing them, letting them out just 
at dark. They will soon become accustomed to the new 
quarters, and will be found in their roost every night. 

These colonies may be placed near the corn and berry 
fields, without injury to the growing crops, and they will 
have shelter from the burning sun and protection from 
hawks. After the hay crop has been harvested these col- 
onies may be scattered over the mowing-fields to the advan- 
tage of the next season's crops. The chicks destroy all the 
insects, and deposit great quantities of valuable fertilizer. 

Chickens that are hatched from March 20 to April i, 
should be ready for market as broilers by June 10, and will 
dress five pounds to the pair. At the usual market price at 
that season they will sell at 40 cents per pound, or $1.00 
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each. This leaves a net profit of 75 cents per chicken. The 
later broods do not sell as favorably, but will net a fair profit 
when sold for 16 to 20 cents per pound. 

April pullets, should begin laying in October, and should 
be removed to their winter quarters before the cold nights 
come on, as changing them after they begin laying is liable 
to check them when their eggs are wanted at high prices. 
Kill off the old hens in August, when they are in great de- 
ma:nd at the summer hotels to be served up as *' spring 
chickens." 

The poultry-house should be thoroughly cleansed and 
whitewashed, all the sand on the floor removed and saved 
for fertilizer, and a fresh supply put in its place. Cleanli- 
ness is a very important feature in successful poultry- 
raising. 

One man, after he has cared for 100 hens for one year, 
should be competent to manage 600 with equally good re- 
3ults, and with this number he should make a net income of 
$1,200 pier annum. Do not be afraid that the poultry busi- 
ness will be overdone. Many are going out of it because 
they have not the brains and common sense to make a suc- 
cess of it. People have an idea that any one can manage a 
farm or the poultry business ; but it requires a person of 
greater intelligence to manage a large poultry-farm and make 
a financial success of it, than it does to be a successful law- 
yer, minister, or merchant. It is the lack of attention to 
the details, and the departure from nature's laws, that cause 
failure. 

There is always a demand for fresh eggs and nicely raised 
chickens. The market is often over-supplied with ordinary 
poultry and eggs ; but if you work up for yourself a repu- 
tation of always producing a first-class article that can be 
depended upon, you can find a ready sale at paying prices. 

Before closing, I desire to say a word in regard to artifi- 
cial incubators for the farmer. I have the reputation of 
being cranky on the subject of incubators, and some of the 
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incubator manufacturers have told me that I was behind the 
times because I did not use them. I am aware of the fact 
that there are persons who are using them with apparent suc- 
cess in raising broilers and ducks for market. Still I believe 
there have been ten failures to one success with them. I 
have hatched thousands of chicks with them, and I have 
carefully observed the workings of nearly all the leading 
machines, and I find it is still nothing but an experiment. 
The manufacturers do not know whether they are giving 
the eggs too much or too little moisture, too much or too 
little ventilation. While attending the recent New York 
exhibition I had a long argument with Mr. P. H. Jacobs, one 
of the firmest advocates of artificial incubation, and he said 
he believed that the incubator should run with no ventila- 
tion and no moisture. 

When a person of his experience-tells me that all the incu- 
bator men are wrong in this matter it makes me believe 
more fully that it is all an experiment. It is all guess-work, 
and it gives me still more faith in the "good old hen," nature's 
incubator, which we are sure has the right method of bring- 
ing out the young birds. 

I make a business of raising Plymouth Rocks and Wyan- 
dottes to sell for breeding and exhibition purposes in all 
parts of the world. 

These breeds have a variety of colors in their plumage, and 
require great study and skill to breed them to perfection, 
and I believe there is no artificial process that can compare 
with nature in perfecting her creatures. Every condition, 
from the time the germ is found in the egg until the fowl is 
matured, has its effect upon the size and plumage of the 
fowl, and I believe it is as necessary that the egg be sub- 
jected to natural conditions during the period of incubation, 
as it is that the chickens have natural privileges after they 
are hatched. If we subject the egg during the three weeks 
of its most delicate existence to surroundings that are un- 
natural and conditions that no one knows are correct, then 
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I claim that the future development of that chick is affected 
in both size, and color of plumage. 

Confine a brood of chicks in a yard from the time they 
are hatched until matured, and give another brood unlimited 
range during the same period, and the birds at maturity will 
differ very noticeably in their size and plumage. Those that 
have had range, and an abundance of insects and other nat- 
ural foods, will be far superior in every way. I believe I am 
furnishing my customers with healthier and better breeding 
stock than I should if I hatched them artificially, and 
the leading breeders of the country appreciate this fact. 
I hatch annually from 4,000 to 6,000 chicks, and I can do 
it much easier and cheaper with hens. It is an advantage 
to have the hens hatch and rear their broods in the spring, 
when eggs are plenty and cheap, as they will lay later in the 
summer, when the price of eggs rules ten cents per dozen 
higher. One man can properly care for 200 hens, covering 
2,600 eggs, in an hour's time daily, and the important part, 
— the results, — are much more satisfactory to myself than 
when hatching artificially. I am not aroused at midnight by 
the electric-bell because the incubator heat is up to no, 
and my chicks are not drowned by too much moisture, or 
dried up for want of it. Their legs and toes are where they 
belong instead of turning in every conceivable direction, 
caused undoubtedly by too much or too little heat, too much 
or too little moisture, too much or too little ventilation, or 
to some other cause which no incubator man can explain. 
The chicks are now strong and healthy, ready to take their 
rations the day they are hatched. The weaklings are a 
rarity, and everything seems to bloom with nature. 

A Member : I would like to ask if you still think as well 
of your Plymouth Rocks as you did ? 

Mr. Hawkins : Yes, sir. I have not found anything that 
equals them, for practical purposes. 

A Member : Do you mean for eggs simply } 
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Mr. Hawkins : Eggs and poultry. Leghorns will lay a 
few more eggs during the year than the Plymouth Rock ; 
but they are more tender, and will not lay in winter, when 
eggs are high. 

A Member : You speak of selling the old hen in August. 
Should you sell it the first or the second year ? 

Mr. Hawkins : I should sell it the second. 

A Member : Do you use yearling hens, or pullets, for 
breeders ? 

Mr. Hawkins : I use both. I had as soon have a well 
matured pullet as a yearling hen. 

A Member : Do you feed meat to chickens ? 

Mr. Hawkins: Yes, sir, after they are two or three 
weeks old. Skim-milk forms their food until then. I mix 
their food in it. 

Mr. Curtis : You have fed it loppard } 

Mr. Hawkins : Yes, sir. 

A Member : Do you use invigorators ? 

Mr. Hawkins : Not to any extent. I feed in the winter 
time, about twice a week, a small amount of cayenne pepper 
in the soft food, in the morning. An abundance of good 
healthy food, in proper condition, will produce just as many 
eggs, without the egg-food. 

The President : I understand you are quite a small fruit 
raiser, and you consider the chickens a great advantage to 
the raising of small fruit, running among the bushes. 

Mr. Hawkins: Yes, sir. I scatter the young stock in 
small portable houses, all around the berry-fields and the 
bushes, to protect them from hawks. And the fertilizing is 
beneficial to the fruit, and they destroy lots of insects. 

A Member : Do the foxes bother you any ? 

Mr. Hawkins : Very little. I keep them confined at 
night, or they would be injured. 

A Member : You mean the foxes ? 

Mr. Hawkins : Yes, I confine what I can get of those, 
and always keep the chickens shut up. 
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A Member: Can you recommend anything to keep 
hawks away ? 

Mr. Hawkins : Nothing can scare a hawk unless it is 
a shotgun. It is about the worst enemy we have to contend 
with. 

Mr. Curtis : Use buckshot ? 

Mr. Hawkins : Anything that will kill them. 

The President : How many raspberries did you raise 
last year in connection with the poultry business ? 

Mr. Hawkins : I use about all the droppings in ray or- 
chards and berry-fields. I had last year thirty thousand 
baskets of red raspberries. 

A Member : What variety ? 

Mr. Hawkins : Cuthberts. ' 

A Member : Do you raise blackberries ? 

Mr. Hawkins : Yes. My blackberry plantation is not 
so old. 

A Member : What varieties do you raise, of blackberries } 

Mr. Hawkins : I have the Chauncy, and Taylor's Pro- 
lific. 

The President : I suppose you consider poultry raising 
very profitable in that connection, the chickens running 
among the bushes, clearing the vermin, and fertilizing the 
land. 

A Member : I should suppose they would make good 
pickers. 

Mr. Hawkins : I do not have jnuch trouble in that way. 
They do n't eat many berries. 

A Member : Can you raise berries for them as cheap as 
any kind of food ? 

Mr. Hawkins : Perhaps so ; but I give them plenty of 
other kinds of food. As a general thing the fruit they pick 
is down near the ground, which the pickers would trample 
over anyway. 

A Member: Do you raise ducks ? 

Mr. Hawkins : Only a few. 
5 
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Mr. Curtis : You would not recommend stimulants to 
any amount ? 

Mr. Hawkins: Not to any amount, except a little 
cayenne in the winter. I should not feed it regularly. 

A Member : At what age do the pullets usually lay ? 

Mr. Hawkins : From five and a half to six months old 
— the Plymouth Rocks. The Wyandottes a little quicker. 
They are not so large, and mature perhaps two or three 
weeks sooner. 

A Member : Do you think it necessary to introduce for- 
eign blood every year, or would you breed in ? 

Mr. Hawkins : It is a good idea to change the blood in 
some way. 

A Member : Which do you think the best, a young one, 
or after a year old ? 

Mr. Hawkins : I had rather have a good, vigorous young 
bird. You are more sure of strong chickens. I mark the 
chicks when they are hatched. 

A Member : How do you mark i 

Mr. Hawkins : By punching a hole in the web of the 
foot. 

The President : What is the object of that ? 

Mr. Hawkins : So I can tell which pen produces the 
best fowl. If I have a dozen or twenty breeding-pens, I 
mark them all with a different mark. 

Mr. Curtis: Have you ever succeeded in breeding a 
mark into the chick .? Some claim that can be done. 

Mr. Hawkins : Let them do it that claim it. I would 
not warrant mine to do it. 

A Member : Horned cattle will breed marks. 

The President : I suppose your profits are mostly from 
the sales of your breeding fowls or from your chickens and 
eggs? 

Mr. Hawkins : A great deal of the profit comes from 
the eggs. When I began, I used to sell most of the chick- 
ens in the market, because I had no demand for them in 
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any other way. I sell a great many now for breeding pur- 
poses, and that forms a great part of the business. 

The President : I understood you had a contract with 
some large houses in Boston to furnish eggs at so much per 
dozen ? 

Mk. Hawkins : Yes, I furnish them so many a day. 

A Member : What do you consider the best to pack 
them in ? 

Mr. Hawkins: I pack them in fine dry shavings, wrap 
each egg in paper, and pack them in baskets with par- 
titions, so all are separated by pasteboard. They will go 
almost any distance if they are packed closely, with any 
ordinary handling. I have had them go to Germany and 
Switzerland. 

The President : In looking around among our friends, 
we find the secretary of the board of agriculture of 
Rhode Island, Mr. George R. Stockwell. I now call upon 
him. 

Mr. Stockwell : Mr. President^ Ladies and Gentlemen : 
1 did not expect to make a speech here. I have to make 
speeches in Rhode Island, a good many of them, and it is 
not an easy thing for me to do. I came here to get ideas, 
facts, and suggestions, and theories to carry back for our 
meeting which we expect to have next year. I went down 
to Connecticut and saw Mr. Gold, and I came to Peter- 
borough to find Mr. Bachelder, to get what I can out of 
him. I buttonholed him in the hotel, and I hope to catch 
him again after dinner. 

I want to say a word about the board of agriculture in 
Rhode Island, organized in 1885. It has had a small ap- 
propriation, a few hundred dollars, and was not able to do 
very much. But this year we had an appropriation of 
fifteen hundred dollars, and then the state board of agriculture 
thought it could begin to take its place with other boards of 
agriculture. We have a very wide field to work in. You 
may think that is a strange thing to say. The state is so 
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small, the newspapers say, you must be careful what you 
say in one part, or they will hear you in the other part. 
This disease, known as tuberculosis, is prevalent, and we are 
trying to head it off. We think we will eradicate it. We 
don't say much about it, because we don't want people to 
know about it. We had it in the northern part of the state, 
near the Massachusetts line. A gentleman tells me that 
you have it in the southern part, along the Massachusetts 
line. Perhaps there is no more of it in Massachusetts than 
in Rhode Island. 

Another part of the work is the holding of institutes. We 
have not held many this year. The farmers are much inter- 
ested in them. They think it is a great thing for you to 
come to their own doors, and give them thesie facts. 

I did not come to make a speech. I will not take up 
your time. I have been greatly benefited by being here. 
I consider it a great privilege. I consider it a great honor 
to be called upon, and to cast in my word at this meeting, 
and I thank you. [Applause]. 

The President : It is always pleasant to me to visit our 
friends in the different parts of the Union. I discover here 
in the audience a gentleman, whom you all want to see 
and hear, the grand master of the National Grange, J. H. 
Brigham, of Ohio. I would like to have Brother Brigham 
come on the platform a few minutes. 

Mr. Brigham : Mr. President^ Ladies and Q-entlemen : 
It is only a few days since I had the pleasure of meeting 
with a good many hundreds, if not thousands, of the farm- 
ers of the old Granite state at your capital city. I had the 
pleasure also of meeting at that time, farmers from every 
state in the Union almost, and a great many from other 
New England states. Since that time, I have met with the 
farmers, in their state grange, of Ohio, and of Kansas, and I 
am back again in New Hampshire. They seem to think 
they have the right to distribute me pretty generally over 
the United States of America. I have had one or two calls 
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to go to Canada ; but a few years ago it was not popular to 
go to Canada, and I concluded I would not go. 

I am very glad to meet you in this state board meeting. 
I was for six years or more, a member of the state board of 
agriculture in Ohio ; and it was the object and purpose of 
that board, not only to hold a great exhibition, but to be 
foremost in every work that would promote the interests of 
farmers. We tried to help them in every practical way 
possible. You, no doubt, are engaged in the same line of 
work. I notice from your program, that you are discussing 
practical questions. I believe the time has come, when the 
farmers must do this, — when they must meet frequently to 
discuss every little detail that pertains to farming. I think 
sometimes we overlook the little details that are necessary 
to success. I believe that is one trouble with the farmers, 
and with agriculture to-day. We hear very much about the 
depreciation of agriculture. Complaints come up from the 
farmers from many sections of our country, especially from 
the west. And I believe it is largely, because they neglect 
to look after the details of their work. 

I had some experience in the army, and I learned there, 
that the successful generals, the men who lasted through 
the war, were not the men who issued great proclamations 
and told what great things they were going to do, but it 
was the quiet man, — the general who knew there were oats 
provided for the horses, shoes for the soldiers, arms and 
ammunition, and everything that was necessary, everything 
that would be needed when the shock of battle came — 
those generals succeeded. Some times they were forced 
to retire, because they met superior numbers ; but it was no 
fault of theirs, and they were generally able to cover a 
retreat successfully. 

Every business man in the country finds it necessary, 
occasionally, to change his plans or methods, to introduce 
improved methods in his work. He is forced to do this by 
competition, by the circumstances that change constantly in 
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all the business afiFairs of life. The same is true of farmers. 
We must accommodate ourselves to changed conditions. We 
must recognize these changes, and when we find that one 
line of farming will not pay in the section where we live, 
we must go to some other place if we desire to follow that 
line. If we desire to remain where we are, we must find 
something we can do with profit in that place where we live, 
considering all the conditions that surround us. 

I think sometimes that farmers get into the habit of com- 
plaining, and hardly know when to stop. They seem to think 
it is expected of them, and they do n't like to disappoint 
people. They remind me of a Kansas man I met two years 
ago. I visited his farm. He landed in Kansas, in about 1852, 
with a pair of little mules, and twenty-five cents in his 
pocket. That is all he had. He has now got twelve hundred 
acres of as fine farming land as you ever saw. Every acre 
would make a fine garden. He had money in the bank, sev- 
eral carloads of wheat in Kansas City, and, I think, twenty- 
eight thousand bushels o{ corn cribbed on his farms ; and 
yet he talked as though everything was going to ruin in Kan- 
sas, — and unless something could be done for the farmers, 
they would all be bankrupt shortly. It seemed to me that 
he was magnifying things. In fact, he told me, '* Since you 
were here, I bought a farm, paid five thousand dollars for it 
in cash." I said, " Where did you get the money ? I did not 
suppose you farmers in Kansas had any money." Says he, 
** Well, you remember that drove of steers I showed you 
when you were here before, fifty or sixty head .^" " Yes, I 
remember them ; very fine bunch of steers." " Well, those 
steers paid for the farm, with a little addition from the hogs 
I sold." Now, this man has been making money right along, 
hand over hand, every year. He is near a good stock market, 
almost as good as you have here. Of course, here in New 
Hampshire you could not carry on the same line of farming 
that he carries on successfully there. I can see that, as I 
travel across the country. The crops and line of work that 
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would suit him, and be profitable, would not be profitable to 
you. That is one of the problems you must solve, how to 
make farming pay in New Hampshire. I take it that many 
of you expect to remain here. There are a great many things 
here to make up for the lack of some of those rich prairie 
lands in the west. Your beautiful scenery, lakes and rivers, 
the homes that nestle in these little corners, look very pleas- 
ant to me. I am inclined to think, if the farmers of New 
Hampshire find out what they can do with profit here, and 
will follow it diligently, they will find New Hampshire a good 
place to live in. You have many advantages in a social way 
which it is somewhat difficult to find in those western states. 
You have time in the long winter evenings, with not a great 
amount of stock to care for; you have opportunities for 
intellectual culture as well as for social enjoyment. 

I am glad to see so many good grangers come in from 
other sections of the state. One object of these meetings 
is to study these questions, to learn how we can take all the 
advantage of our business and of our situation. That is 
right, that is proper. We all want a little money ; we need 
a little, and we have got to have it ; and I do n't know of 
any people in the world that know how to get it, know more 
ways of getting it, than the Yankees of New England. 
Under difficulties they sometimes succeed in making a little 
money where people raised in the west would, I think, al- 
most starve to death, if they did not quite do so. Therefore 
I am glad to meet you in this sort of a gathering ; and I believe 
that with all the difficulties with which we have to contend 
as farmers, and with the disadvantages under which we labor 
compared with some other industries, if the farmers will 
give careful thought to those things that are necessary to 
insure success, they may look forward to a future when they 
will not seriously complain of the depression of agriculture. 
The time is coming when this profession is not only to be 
an honored profession, but when it will be a profession in 
which people can expect to reach a competence in the course 
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of their years of labor. I think the outlook will be better 
as we learn to adapt ourselves to these changed conditions, 
and adopt methods that are reiasonable and proper in our 
section and in our circumstances. 

Since I left here I have attended some farmers' institutes 
in Ohio, and I notice they are atjj^nded in great numbers. 
Some questions are asked that are not easy to answer. But 
we are glad to hear them, because it indicates the fact that 
the farmers have been thinking, and that they are trying to 
use something beside muscle upon the farm. Although 
something beside muscle should be used, it is a good thing 
to have a little muscle on the farm, as well as elsewhere. 
Sometimes it comes into play. I have been, on one or two 
occasions, where I was very thankful that I had an ordinary 
amount of it, at least. But I realize more and more, as con- 
ditions change, that it is necessary for the farmer to give 
more thought, to spend more time in studying his business. 
I am glad, therefore, to see these efforts to look after the 
little details. Of course we must do our other duties, and 
I am going to talk this evening upon the farmers' duties, 
and try to discuss them in a general way. But I am very 
anxious to see the farmers everywhere considering these 
questions that pertain to success upon the farm. We must 
show the farmers in these organizations, in this State Board of 
Agriculture, in these Grange organizations — we must show 
the farmers that we are trying to help them in every way ; 
and if we can do that, we gain their confidence. We make 
mistakes sometimes. We may not always meet the expecta- 
tions of the farmers ; but they will be patient if they see 
that these societies are trying to help them. That is what 
we are trying to do in the state organization of Ohio, and 
that is what we are trying to do here. I am inclined to think 
that there never was a time in the history of our country 
when agriculture received so much attention as it does to-day, 
from the public as well as from the farmer. I believe farmers 
are beginning to make their influence felt in the manage- 
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ment of public affairs in the country. I am inclined to think 
that the time has come when it is necessary for that influ- 
ence to be felt more and more. There are influences at 
work in this great country of ours that are not for its good. 
They are centred in the great cities and in the smaller towns ; 
and it becomes absolutely necessary for those influences to 
be met, not only in the towns and cities, but by the people 
outside. The farmers have a great and grand work to do 
here, and upon them, as heretofore in many emergencies that 
have arisen, will depend the welfare and the prosperity and 
the honor of our country ; and all this education that is re- 
ceived in these associations of all kinds will help the farmers 
to meet these responsibilities that devolve upon them in this 
republic. 

I will not detain you longer. It was not expected that I 
would make a lengthy address on this occasion. But I will 
say again, I am very glad to meet you in this way, to look 
into your faces, to see the earnestness depicted there ; and I 
hope and expect that the Granite state will continue to lead 
in the many ways that she has led in the past, backed up by 
the intelligent farmers all over our country. [Applause.] 

The President: The meetingwill now stand adjourned 
until 2 o'clock this afternoon. 

Afternoon Session. 

The President : It affords me great pleasure to intro- 
duce Professor James Law, of Ithaca, N. Y., who will 
address you upon " Tuberculosis in Animals." 

TUBERCULOSIS IN ANIMALS. 

BY JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. S., ITHACA, N. Y. 

The subject of tuberculosis has in past times given rise 
to many fallacious speculations, and rather blind precau- 
tionary measures. Prevailing, as it did, so widely among 
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men and animals, it naturally engaged to a large extent the 
attention of physicians and of the public at large. 

In the earliest ages there seemed to be a vague, general 
dread of disease, — thus the Jewish law prohibited the people 
from eating carnivorous and omnivorous animals, which 
were likely to derive disease from others, directly through 
their food, the animal that died of itself, and that which 
showed clear evidence of disease when slaughtered. To the 
present day, the Rabbi carefully inspects the internal 
organs, and if he detects any manifest disease he marks the 
carcase traver^ which may be sold to the Gentiles, while the 
sound or kosher meat is alone disposed of to the faithful. 
He gives, however, special attention to the chest, the 
common seat of tuberculosis. He even goes the length of 
inflating the lungs, and if at any point there is a breach, so 
that bubbles of air escape, the carcase is branded traver. 

So among many primitive peoples, the man who touched 
a dead body became ceremonially unclean, and in ancient 
Greece, the priests of Jupiter might not pollute themselves 
by even touching meat, until it had been cooked. 

In the Middle Ages, tuberculosis was generally recognized 
as a communicable disease, being confounded with syphilis 
in man, and in Germany and Italy, laws were passed inter- 
dicting the use of the flesh of tuberculous animals, under 
severe penalties. 

Later, Lorin and Dupuy confounded the disease with 
glanders, mainly on account of the similarity of the rounded 
diseased masses in the two maladies. 

Later and more scientific observations, showed the lack of 
identity of these three diseases, which so resembled each 
other in the slow and insidious nature of their progress, and 
in the naked eye appearances of their specific products, and 
physicians gradually came to accept the opinion that tuber- 
culosis was a disease, inherent in certain constitutions and 
families, and developed in such under any disturbing influ- 
ence. The conviction of its transmissibility lingered, how- 
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ever, among the common people, and in the south of 
Europe, to which the consumptives flocked for relief under 
a more genial climate, the disease became so prevalent, 
even among the natives, that no one ventured to dispute its 
communication by contagion. Hence, before the crucial 
experiments of Villemin in 1865, which demonstrated the 
inoculability of tuberculosis, the furniture of my. room in 
which a consumptive person had died, in an Italian city, 
was burned up, and the friends or estate of the deceased 
were drawn upon to pay the bill. Illogically enough, there 
was no such destructive disinfection enforced in case of a 
room in which a consumptive person had lived, provided he 
left it before death ensued. The householder was always 
pleased to admit another invalid, and to give him the full 
benefit of the infection left by the previous occupant, who 
had gone off to occupy and contaminate another apartment 
somewhere else. These one-sided and inadequate pre- 
cautions have resulted in leaving Italy the most consump- 
tion-ravaged country of Europe. Her balmy air drew the 
sufferers from every source, and the effect of the salubrious 
climate has been far more than counterbalanced by the con- 
centration of the poison, which has passed from man to 
man, and from man to beast, until Perroncito declares that 
among the herds of the peninsula it has become a veritable 
plague. 

The observation of the disease in animals served to keep 
alive the belief in contagion. This Dr. Riihling, of Gottin- 
gen, says in 1774, "the malady is transmitted to other ani- 
mals, previously sound, through their licking each other and 
inhaling each other's breath, while standing side by side in 
the stall, also by frequenting the same pastures." Again, in 
Kriinitz's encyclopedia, published in Berlin (1787), it is 
alleged that " the malady is contagious, and conveyed from 
animal to animal by contact." Thus the belief in contagion 
persisted among veterinarians, as we see in the writings of 
Fromage, Hazard, Spinola, Lafosse, Dupont, Cruzel, and 
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Zannger. It was only in 1865, when Villemin pub- 
lished his successful inoculations of rabbits and guinea-pigs, 
that the attention of physicians was again drawn to the 
subject, and on the part of English and American phy- 
sicians, especially, it was with a feeling of decided unbelief 
and opposition that they set about putting the Frenchman's 
conclusions to the test. 

ESSENTIAL CAUSE. — BACILLUS TUBERCULOSIS. 

But the stern logic of facts slowly convinced all candid 
observers of the reality of the contagion, and when, in 1882, 
Robert Koch demonstrated the existence of the tubercle 
bacillus, and showed that the disease could be produced 
with equal facility by inoculating with the material of a 
tubercle from an ox's lung, or with the isolated bacillus 
from a colony grown on a gelatine preparation, the last 
shape of opposition gave way, and the medical world came 
round to the opinion that consumption was infectious. 

To-day there is the universal concurrence of intelligent 
men, that tuberculosis is a germ disease, which can no more 
appear in an animal or organ without the planting of the 
bacillus, than can wheat grow up in a soil in which its seed 
has not been planted. Usually its development is slow, 
and it is often difficult or impossible to trace every case 
back to its true source ; yet the incontrovertible fact that 
the one essential cause of the disease is the presence of the 
bacillus is a sufficient answer to any claim of the develop- 
ment of the malady from unwholesome conditions of life in 
the absence of the germ. 

The germ is a minute rod, so small that 2,500 of them 
placed end to end would barely extend an inch. They 
increase by growing out lengthwise and dividing in two, 
and by a continuation of this process they form clusters or 
colonies in the tissues where they are planted, cause in- 
flammation in the part, and finally in many cases the death of 
the round nodular product, and its degeneration into a 
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cheesy, yellowish-white mass. The mere presence of a 
bacillus, however, is not sufficient evidence of tuberculosis, 
not even if that bacillus has been found in a cheesy mass. 
In glanders, which attacks all farm animals but cattle, 
there is a similar degenerated, cheesy, rounded mass, or 
nodule, containing a similar bacillus or rod a little shorter 
and thicker than the tubercle bacillus, but not sufficiently 
so to be distinctive, considering the fact that each multi- 
plies by growing in length and dividing across. The dis- 
tinction between the tubercle bacillus and others found in 
similar circumstances, is based on the difficulty with which 
it absorbs coloring matter, and with which it may be again 
bleached from such colors. The other bacilli stain more 
quickly and deeply in pigment solutions, but they part with 
the stain with equal rapidity, and thus after prolonged 
staining and moderate bleaching, such bacilli are rendered 
colorless and practically invisible under the microscope, 
while the bacillus tuberculosis stands out deeply stained. 

The presence is a nodular swelling in the tissues ; wheth- 
er that nodule is soft and red, firm, white, and fibrous, or 
soft and cheesy, the presence in such of a rod-shaped body 
shorter than the breadth of a red blood globule, staining 
slowly in solutions of pigment, and retaining the color 
obstinately when subsequently placed in a bleached solution, 
is substantial evidence of the existence of tuberculosis. 

ACCESSORY CAUSES. 

No one to-day presumes to question the claim of Koch 
that " We can with good reason say that the tubercle bacil- 
lus is not simply one cause of tuberculosis, but its sole cause, 
and that without tubercle bacilli you would have no tuber- 
culosis." But it by no means follows that all previous 
investigations as to the supposed causes of tuberculosis are 
thereby rendered of no account. Far from it. The seed is 
a prime essential, without which there can be no crop, but 
you must have in addition a suitable soil and favorable sur- 
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foundings, in order that any seed may grow and prosper. 
Wheat will not grow on the bare rock, nor will it mature in 
the salty sand of the seashore. So with the bacillus-tuber- 
culosis : it must have a favorable soil and climate in order 
to luxuriant growth. I may name some of the accessory 
conditions. 

I. — HEREDITARY PREDISPOSITION. 

It has long been noticed that consumption runs in families, 
and hence it was looked upon as essentially a hereditary dis- 
ease, and every precaution was taken to prevent the develop- 
ment of the disease in those who had received the fatal 
bequest. We now know that the disease itself is very rarely 
hereditary. From the bodies of thousands of tuberculous 
cows killed in the abattoirs of Europe, the number of tuber- 
culous offspring taken may be counted on the fingers of the 
two hands. Sumner records five instances, and Johne and 
others three more. Landouzy and Martin produced tuber- 
culosis in a guinea-pig by inoculating it with the juices of 
an apparently sound foetus of a tuberculous woman. Kraba- 
soff inoculated a pregnant guinea-pig and found the germs 
in the offspring. 

Such meagre gleanings of congenital cases as compared 
with the notorious prevalence of tuberculosis in certain fam- 
ilies suggests the conclusion that the proclivity to affection 
in such cases is not an indication of inherited disease, but 
rather of a susceptibility to contract the disease. This con- 
clusion is further strengthened by the facts that, even in milk 
calves the cases are very rare — under one per cent, where 
the adult cattle are six per cent. — and that in such cases the 
disease in a large proportion of cases attacks the bowels, 
intimating that the infection has entered the system in the 
milk. Not a few of the obstinate and fatal bowel disorders 
of sucking children and calves are in reality tuberculosis of 
the bowels, induced by the milk. 

This family susceptibility is often so strong that it is no 
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wonder that our fathers looked upon it as the sole or main 
cause of the disease. I shall quote but one case in cattle in 
point. In 1877 I recognized the existence of tuberculosis 
in the Jersey herd of Burden Brothers, of Troy, N. Y. The 
worst were slaughtered, but some incipient cases in young 
animals were turned out in a pasture by themselves, where 
they passed the summer in apparently robust health, but 
they began to droop when returned to the barns in the 
fall. I again visited the herd, and picked out eleven diseased 
animals, and had them killed, when Mr. James Burden in- 
formed me that I had destroyed every representative of a 
certain family, not even a grade having been left. From 
that day on there was no more trouble with tuberculosis in 
that Jersey herd. 

Is it possible to oflfer a stronger argument for the restric- 
tion of our breeding-herds to families that have shown 
themselves to be specially insusceptible to this disease f 

II. — CLOSE BUILDINGS. 

Thirty years ago, Dr. Macormac wrote a large book to 
prove that tuberculosis is the result of imperfect ventilation, 
and of breathing the same air over and over. We now know 
that by itself, and in the absence of the germ, this could 
never have produced tuberculosis, but none the less the book 
is pregnant with truths of the greatest value to every house- 
holder ana every stock owner. The case of the Burden 
Jerseys already referred to is one in point. Though the 
disease was already recognizable in the spring, the subjects 
showed an appearance of blooming health all through the 
summer pasturage, but when returned to the close barns, 
they fell off so that very soon they had to be helped up in 
the stalls. 

The contrast between the cattle of the prairies and plains 
and the cows pent up in our city dairies is no less striking. 
In 2,273,547 fat cattle inspected by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry only 492, or .02 per cent., were found tuberculous. 
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Out of 54,158 COWS. 669 or 1.23 per cent, were tuberculous. 
For every tuberculous ox from cattle raised in the open air 
there were sixty tuberculous cows kept in the barns of the 
cities and country. This, however, does not tell the whole 
truth. In shipping cattle a long distance from the plains 
to Omaha or Chicago, a selection is first made; the fat 
and the healthy are disposed of, while the unthrifty, 
which would not pay for carriage, and would spoil the sale 
of the others if sent, are kept at home. On the other hand, 
the dairy cattle of our large Eastern cities, from New York 
to Baltimore, and of Chicago have been recently killed out in 
rooting out lung plague, and their places have been filled with 
fresh healthy cows from the country. A fairer estimate can 
be obtained from some of the cities of the old world. Thus 
in Copenhagen the proportion of tuberculosis in the cows 
slaughtered was 16 per cent. (Bang), in Holland it rose in 
some localities to 19 per cent., and in some places in Eng- 
land to 26 per cent. (Cope). In Delaware county, N. Y., I 
have examined hundreds of cattle without detecting a single 
case of tuberculosis, while in some suburban herds I have 
found as many as 50 per cent, tuberculous. In one high- 
class herd 40 tuberculous have been killed during the past 
two years, and of the 20 remaining, half are under grave sus- 
picion. In another Devon herd I found 59 out of the 60 
cattle manifestly tuberculous. All this goes to show that, 
in an open-air life, or in the absence of the germ, tubercu- 
losis may be entirely absent, while in presence of the 
germ, the close crowding of animals in a poorly ventilated 
building contributes largely to its spread. 

Mr. Even records that in Buenos Ayres the native stock 
suffers to the extent of half of i per cent, while newly im- 
ported stock suffers to the extent of 10 or 15 percent. Here 
the confinement and breathing of impure air on shipboard 
are fairly chargeable with the increased prevalence. This 
speaks in the strongest terms for an open-air life, and for 
cattle-raising in a climate such as the Southern states and 
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Pacific coast, in which stock can be constantly out of doors. 
In our Northern states, and especially for dairy cows, 
good shelter is essential, and here, accordingly, our attention 
must be given to secure perfect cleanliness and good ventila- 
tion ; but, above all else, the exclusion of the germ. The 
rebreathed air lays the system open to the attack, but that 
attack will never come if the bacillus is absent. A number 
of years ago, I found 50 per cent, of the dairy herd of a large 
state institution in New York aflfected with tuberculosis, and, 
among other things, I advised the disuse of a close, ill-ven- 
tilated brick barn. The cattle were destroyed, and the barn 
thoroughly disinfected, and though again filled with cattle, 
there has been no further trouble. 

DARK STABLES. 

Like rebreathed air, darkness predisposes strongly to the 
disease. Indeed, it acts to some extent in the same way. 
Like the colors of plants, the colored elements of the blood 
— the red-bloQd globules — are developed under the action of 
light, and in darkness the red globules become deficient. 
But these red globules are the carriers of the oxygen from 
the lungs to all parts of the body, and if there aie too few 
globules available, less oxygen reaches the different tissues, 
and they suflFer exactly as they would if the air had already 
been breathed and robbed of its due proportion of oxygen. 

INSUFFICIENT FOOD. 

Whatever weakens the constitution diminishes its power 
of resistance to this as to most other germs, and poor and 
insufficient food holds a high place in thus predisposing to 
tuberculosis. At the same time the fattest animal is not, 
therefore, proof against tuberculosis. Hence scrofula has 
been the scourge of the poor, as tuberculosis has been of 
dairy herd$. In the latter the demand for nourishment of 
the calf, and the feeding adopted to stimulate the milk, to- 
6 
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gether with the urging of the udder by clean, careful milking, 
strain the digesting and assimilating powers to the utmost^ 
and in the presence of the bacillus many fall under its sway. 

INBREEDING. 

Persistent close-breeding is undoubtedly a common factor 
in developing a predisposition to tuberculosis, mainly, no 
doubt, by reason of its intensifying the already existing fam- 
ily character of susceptibility, just as it intensifies and fixes 
other family traits, good and bad. There is every reason to 
believe, however, that, in addition to this, it begets a certain 
weakness of constitution comparable to the increasing lack 
of fertility among themselves, which appears in a family that 
has been too closely bred for a series of successive genera- 
tions. 

BREEDING TOO YOUNG. 

Breeding of immature animals is a strongly predisposing 

cause, as the demands upon the system for the nourishment 

,of the offspring, and at the same time for the dairy products, 

interferes with the full development of the dam, rendering 

it weak and susceptible. 

ILL-HEALTH. 

The whole list of acute, and still more of chronic, diseases, 
may be adduced as predisposing causes of tuberculosis, as 
they, one and all, leave the system weakened and suscep- 
tible. 

On the contrary, in weak subjects exposed to tuberculosis, 
among the best preventives are tonic remedies, like a bracing 
out-door life, a well-developed muscular system, plenty of 
sunlight, and a preparation of iron, strontia, and cod-liver 
oil. Among foods, such oleaginous agents as linseed, or rape- 
seed, or cotton^seed would be especially commendable. 

But some diseases are particularly strong in their predis- 
posing influence. Diseases of the air-passages and lungs 
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are especially so, by reason of their weakening the parts 
upon which the germs fall, and preparing a receptive field 
for their growth. The inhalation of dust and smoke is 
especially to be feared, because they irritate, and produce a 
raw surface unusually favorable to the receptipn and growth 
of the bacillus. 

On the part of the stomach, disorder of any kind paves 
the way for the successful passage of the bacillus through 
the gantlet of the organ, and for its arrival in full vigor in 
the more favorable intestine. The bacillus tuberculosis lives 
in an alkaline or neutral material, and anything sour or acid 
is hurtful or fatal to it. In the acid secretion of the healthy 
stomach, therefore, it runs great risk of destruction, but 
under an attack of dyspepsia, when that secretion is sus- 
pended, or when all the food is not thoroughly digested, it 
may safely escape this danger, and become fatally implanted 
on the alkaline bowel. 

Then, again, nothing will mote certainly undermine the 
vital powers than a confirmed dyspepsia, as without the diges- 
tion of the food there can be no absorption nor assimilation 
of the nutritive principles. Disorders of the stomach and 
bowels are, therefore, among the most fruitful factors in 
bringing about tuberculosis, and in man especially the onset 
of the disease is often preceded by a persistent indigestion. 

ANIMALS SUSCEPTIBLE TO TUBERCULOSIS. 

Few, if any, diseases can boast a sway over a wider range 
of animals than tuberculosis. Among the domesticated ani- 
mals cattle are perhaps most susceptible, but chickens, 
guinea-pigs, rabbits, swine, and goats follow closely on their 
heels. Some have thought that dogs, cats, sheep, and horses 
are exempt, but all contract the disease when inoculated with 
fresh tuberculous material Their partial escape is, there- 
fore, probably due in part to the great amount of out-door 
life which they enjoy, and, in the case of horses and dogs, 
to the greater amount of exercise enjoyed, to the better con- 
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dition of the muscular system, and to the greater constitu- 
tional vigor. Yet, after making all due allowance for these 
and other causes of exemption, it must be allowed that these 
four animals enjoy a native intolerance of the affection, to 
which the firs]: named animals are strangers. 

Among the less domesticated animals that contract tuber- 
culosis may be named caged apes, lions, kangaroos, deer, elk, 
gazelle, antelope, and, in addition, the rats, mice, and other 
vermin of our houses and barns. All must, therefore, be 
considered as possible bearers and disseminators of the in- 
fection, and none must be ignored in any systematic attempt 
to stamp out the disease. Some, however, are justly con- 
sidered to contribute more than others to the maintenance 
of the affection, and in this connection, in addition to man 
himself, we must especially name cattle, fowls, and pigs. 

INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF THE BACILLUS TUBERCULOSIS. 

Before referring to the r81e fulfilled by these different sub- 
jects in the propagation of tuberculosis, it seems desirable 
to learn something of the conditions which tend to destroy 
the vitality of the tubercle-bacillus and those under which 
its survival may be expected. 

DRYING AND HEATING. 

Though the infecting material be dried up and reduced to 
powder, the germ is not destroyed, provided that too high a 
temperature has not been used in the drying. As this sub- 
ject of destructibility by heat is a very far-reaching one, I 
may be pardoned for dwelling^ on it a little more at length. 
Chauveau and Arloing found it infecting after having been 
heated to isS"" F. for half an hour. Toussaint found that 
broiled steak, the interior of which had reached 162° to 
176° F., was still infecting. Martin heated tuberculous 
matter in sealed tubes to 212°, but found that even then 
some germs would exceptionally escape. Chauveau and 
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Arloing found that nothing survived half an hour of the 
boiling temperature, and Galtier found that 162® F. kept up 
for a length of time sterilized. This last temperature coag- 
ulates white of egg and other albumens, and, if continued 
so as to change the contents of the germ, it appears to ster- 
ilize it. Below this temperature, however, the blood in the 
interior of meat is not coagulated and discolored, but oozes 
out a red fluid, and the germ survives. So mucli for eating 
the rare steaks of a tuberculous animal. 

Now, this temperature which will coagulate albumen is 
not reached when tuberculous matters dry spontaneously in 
the open air. The dried up expectorations, therefore, are 
still infecting, and, as reduced to powder and blown about 
by the winds, these become prolific sources of infection. In 
barnyards, stock-yards, and railroad cars this operates ; and 
for man, in rooms, stores, and streets the same distribution 
of the poison takes place. It is now allowed that the hand- 
kerchief is one of the most prolific sources of infection. The 
expectoration dried up on the cloth is reduced to powder, 
and later shaken out on the air to be breathed by some one 
else. In the case of cattle, the manger, smeared with the 
discharge of the diseased animal, dries up and retains the 
virus in full strength for a subsequent occupant of the stall. 
We constantly see tuberculosis attack in succession the ani- 
mals placed in the same stall, and those standing next the 
diseased one and privileged to eat out of the same manger. 
As the milder cases usually pass without recognition, it 
would be an admirable precaution to divide each stall from 
the next by a close partition at the front, so that the cattle 
could neither lick each other nor a common manger. Then 
when a diseased animal is removed, the manger should either 
be destroyed and replaced by a new one, or thoroughly dis- 
infected by a strong solution of chloride of lime. Another 
important precaution is that each animal should be trained 
to take its own particular stall, and not be allowed to go into 
any stall at random. This matter of the stall and manger 
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is all-important, as far more cases arise from this mode of 
infection than from breathing the same air or inhaling 
infected dust. 

For the same reason, persons affected by tuberculosis 
should riot be allowed to attend in the stables, nor to expec- 
torate on the floors nor the fodder of the animals. For man, 
sanitarians justly advise that all expectorations should be 
made into cuspidors containing water, to be disinfected and 
cleansed at frequent intervals, or into tissue-paper, to be 
carefully burned as soon as possible. 

By preventing the drying of the virulent discharges, the 
great danger of their diffusion on the air is overcome, but it 
does not by any means follow that when wet the material 
is harmless. 

SURVIVAL IN WATER AND MOIST EARTH. 

Galtier and others found that the infection was preserved 
indefinitely in springs, ponds, and wells of all ordinary 
temperatures. Hence the danger of common drinking- 
troughs, of streams that have run past infected herds, or 
the place where their manure has been put, and of the soils 
that have received the manure and carcasses of the diseased. 
Galtier failed to produce tuberculosis with vegetables grown 
on soils that had been manured with infecting material, but 
it is manifest that the survival of the germ in water implies 
its survival in moist soil, and that the earth of such soil 
which clings to turnips, beets, potatoes, and other roots and 
tubers, is not altogether free from danger. This is a slight 
danger, it is true, but it suggests the destruction of infected 
manure by burning or disinfectants, and of the carcasses by 
burning or boiling rather than by simple burial. If buried, 
it should be where no root-crops are to be grown for a year 
or two thereafter. 

Freezing does not destroy the virus. Galtier kept tuber- 
culous matter for two months in water at 39° to 50° F., and 
for four days at 27° F., and found it still infecting. In 
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another case he kept such matter for two months at a tem- 
perature at all times under 54® F., and for five days at 16° F., 
yet it proved virulent. Neither the winter's frost, therefore, 
nor the common alternations of temperatures in the soil can 
be trusted to disinfect it in a short time. 

Putrefaction does not destroy the virulence of tubercu- 
lous matter. Cornil and Babes left such matter to putrefy, 
and then dried it up, but found it still infecting. Mallassez 
and Vignal first dried up such matters, then softened them 
in water, and left them to putrefy, but found them still vir- 
ulent. Galtier kept such matters moist and putrid at a tem- 
perature varying from 38® to 48° F. for seventeen days, but 
found them still infecting. 

Heavy salting in the case of meats appears to be fatal to 
the germ, but requires at least one month to make it effective. 
Galtier found that the virulence was unaffected after eight 
days in salt. After fifteen days it was found to be harmless 
to rabbits but still fatal to the more susceptible guinea-pig. 
After thirty days it was alike harmless to both. While al- 
lowing, then, that salt may destroy the tubercle-bacillus, we 
must yet recognize that even in a concentrated form it acts 
with great tardiness, and considering the unequal state of 
saturation in different parts of a large mass of meat, it would 
be foolhardy to trust to its efficiency as a general precau- 
tionary measure. This caution is reinforced by the fact that 
Galtier found that salted pressed cheese was still infecting 
after the lapse of eleven months. 

All this goes to show that the tubercle-bacillus, which 
absorbs so very slowly any coloring-matter, is equally tardy 
in taking in other materials that may be unfavorable to it, 
and that it may thus easily survive many conditions which 
prove destructive to most other bacteria. Hence the neces- 
sity of adopting special precautions against its preservation, 
and transmission through the meat products and excretions 
of tuberculous animals. 
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POOD PRODUCTS OF TUBERCULOUS ANIMALS. 

I have already stated that tuberculous matter is liable to 
infect the bowels, abdominal lymphatic glands, and liver, 
when taken in as food, and, above all, in the case of a dys- 
peptic. The rule, however, is that we all have frequent tem- 
porary derangements of the stomach, and therefore no one 
can count on impunity if he eat tuberculous meat. Among 
animals the evidence of this is abundant, especially in the 
case of the young living on infected milk. A few years ago, 
at a large public institution in New York, the hogs fed the 
offal of the tuberculous cattle slaughtered, became in great 
proportion tubercular. In the way pf direct experiment 
Zurn, Gerlach, Johne, Kolb, Toussaint, Chauveau, and a 
host of others have conveyed tuberculosis to guinea-pigs, 
rabbits, fowl, swine, dogs, cats, and other animals by feeding 
tuberculous products. All did not suffer, but a considerable 
number, embracing all the different species of animals 
named, became tuberculous. In three hundred and twenty- 
two experiments recorded by Johne 13 per cent, became 
tuberculous. 

The red flesh is usually remarkably free from tuberculous 
deposits, and it has been claimed that its juices are destruc- 
tive to the bacillus, and that the flesh can, therefore, be 
eaten with impunity. To determine this, Schmidt fed the 
flesh of a tuberculous ox to fowls, and produced abdominal 
tuberculosis. Toussaint fed it to pigs, Viseur to cats, and 
Galtier to sheep and rabbits, with the same result. All that 
can be said for flesh is that in cattle it is less frequently the 
seat of tubercle than the internal organs, and that, therefore, 
the eating of it is somewhat less dangerous. That it can- 
not be considered harmless may be inferred from the fact that, 
in advanced or generalized tuberculosis, the bacillus is found 
in the circulating blood, and that the blood contained in the 
capillary vessels of the muscles (red flesh) is therefore in- 
fecting. There is the further consideration that the lym- 
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phatic glands, which are the favorite seats of tubercle in all 
parts of the body, are quite numerous in the muscular sys- 
tem, and the enlarged tuberculous glands beneath the skin 
and between the muscles become valuable means of recog- 
nizing the disease. The groups of such glands most com- 
monly affected in cattle are those situated around the throat, 
beneath the tongue, in front of the shoulder-blade, inside of 
the elbow, in front of the first rib, in front of the stifle, and 
in contact with the udder. In addition to these are many 
smaller masses of gland-tissue, not recognizable without the 
microscope in health, but which in tuberculosis often stand out 
as peas, beans, or hazel-nuts under the skin. These are most 
commonly found on the side of the belly, between the last 
rib and the hip-bone. Then there are many groups of lym- 
phatic glands more deeply ensconced in the muscles, and 
others in contact with the breast and back bones, which are 
beyond the reach of examination in life, but all of which go 
with the dressed carcass and contaminate the beef as sold. 
Finally, in swine, in place of the juice of the muscle for- 
.bidding the invasion of the bacillus, this tissue becomes a 
favorite seat of the rather soft tubercles. The flesh of tuber- 
culous swine is, therefore, more dangerous as a food than 
that of the infected ox. 

It is only fair to say that the juice of the apparently sound 
muscle of an ox with localized deposits of tuberculosis is 
less dangerous than are distinctly diseased parts. Chauveau 
and Arloing found that guinea-pigs fed tubercles from cows 
were, without exception, rendered tuberculous, while others 
fed the muscle-juice of the same animals became infected 
only in the proportion of eight per cent. Nocard and Gal- 
tier respectively, by inoculating with the muscle-juice of 
tuberculous cows, infected in the different attempts 5 and 
si per cent. This is a small percentage of infection, but 
that there was any infection at all goes to condemn the 
whole carcass, for no one can tell whether the bacilli are 
confined to one part or uniformly diffused, and if they are 
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uniformly distributed, as is altogether the most probable, 
then the carcass of four hundred pounds must presumably 
contain a large number of germs, and must endanger a great 
number of consumers. 

If the ilesh of animals with even local tuberculosis must 
be eaten, it should only be done as canned meat, which has 
been subjected to prolonged heating, and in what has been 
boiled or fried, any shade of the red, bloody color should be 
warrant for rejecting it. 

That such meat is put upom the market is all too certain. 
Nor is it to be recognized by any faulty or defective ap- 
pearance. German reports inform us that, of the tuberculous 
cattle found in their abattoirs 24 per cent, furnish beef that 
would pass as the first quality, 44 per cent, as of second 
quality, and 27 per cent, as of third quality. 

Milk is also a dangerous medium of infection. This is 
especially so if the udder is itself involved in the disease — a 
very frequent condition of things. Bang, Galtier, May, 
Nocard, and Bollinger all produced tuberculosis by inoculat- 
ing with such milk. Woodhead and McFadyean produced 
the disease in six out of thirty-one trials. Apart from the 
udder disease, the milk is especially likely to prove infecting 
when tuberculosis has become generalized, the tubercles 
being extensively distributed through the body. In such 
a case the bacilli have invaded the blood to a large extent, 
and they pass through every organ in which the blood cir- 
culates. Hence the milk is almost constantly contami- 
nated. 

It is not always easy to determine that the udder is abso- 
lutely free from tubercle ; but in cases in which it is appar- 
ently free, the milk is still frequently infecting. 

Bang produced tuberculosis, by injecting such milk, once 
only in twenty-eight times ; Ernst, in 37.5 per cent, of his 
trials with guinea-pigs, and 15.5 per cent, of the rabbits. 
Schmidt-Muhlheim, May, Stein, Baumgarten, Fischer, 
Herschberger, Gunther and Harms, Siedamgrotzky, Ger- 
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laich, Peuch, and Hedley were also successful in producing 
tuberculosis with such milk. Baum says that the milk of 
tuberculous cows is infecting in 60 to 70 per cent, of the 
cases. 

This is a question of surpassing importance, considering 
how much milk is used on our tables daily, how universally 
it is fed to infants and invalids, and how the skimmilk, but- 
termilk, and whey are fed to our calves, swine, and fowls. 
For the farmer's own profit it is imperative that he erad- 
icate this scourge from his herd, and it is a question of life 
or death with the child or invalid whether he can ,get his 
milk free from the bacillus. 

Whey^ akimmilk^ and buttermilk are, as a matter of course, 
infecting if obtained from infecting milk. 

Butter appears to have been less frequently put to the 
test than other dairy products. Bang, however, put a rab- 
bit on the butter of a tuberculous cow, and in three months 
it died tuberculous. 

Cheese has also been comparatively little investigated. 
Galtier, however, fed to two guinea-pigs cheese made from 
the milk of tuberculous cows eleven months before, and he 
thereby infected the guinea-pigs. The tuberculosis in the 
guinea-pigs was successfully inoculated from these animals 
upon others, so that no doubt remained as to the true nature 
of the affection. At the end of the twelfth month he found 
this cheese no longer infecting. 

RELATION OF TUBERCULOSIS IN MAN AND BEAST. 

I never speak on this subject without dreading that I 
shall be thought an alarmist. I certainly have no intention 
of acting that part. For thirty years I have believed tuber- 
culosis contagious, and that it was transmitted from beast 
to man as well as from man to beast. But the public mind 
was not prepared to act on such a belief. Fifteen years 
ago, when dealing with the lung plague of cattle, I was often 
urged to make a clean sweep by dealing with tuberculous 
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COWS as we did with the lung plague ones. I dissuaded my 
co-workers at that time on the ground of policy. There 
was, at that time, no public spirit to sustain us in such a 
course, and there was not sufficient money available to pay 
for the animals killed. But times have changed ; the lung 
plague we have extirpated from the continent, and men's 
minds are open to the importance of tuberculosis, — a sub- 
ject far closer to the home and heart than lung plague ever 
could be. Lung plague affected the pocket, robbing us of 
a few millions a year ; tuberculosis costs us our household 
treasures — our strong men and tender women, our laughing 
children, and our reverenced parents. The time is come 
to speak the truth on this matter, not in the impassioned 
words of an alarmist, but in a sober statement of fact. The 
dealing with a disease of this kind is by no means the sim- 
ple matter of dealing with lung plague. That affected cat- 
tle only, and could be crushed out speedily and effectually 
by the extinction of the whole infected herd and the disin- 
fection of the premises. Tuberculosis, on the other hand, 
may be maintained by almost any genus of animal, wild or 
tame ; it may be carried by prowling vermin or migrating 
birds, and finally, as occurring in man, it cannot be instantly 
done away with, but must be recognized as a standing men- 
ace to his neighbors and his animal dependents. We can- 
not, therefore, expect the same speedy and thorough effects 
with tuberculosis that were obtained with lung plague. 
But, none the less, we are called upon by every considera- 
tion of humanity, and by every rule of personal and political 
economy, to begin the good work which shall one day 
result in the extinction of this scourge of our civilization in 
house and herd alike. 

At present, in the human population of New York state, 
every eighth death is from consumption. No othef single 
disease at all approaches this in the number of its victims. 
Yet practically nothing is being done to restrict its ravages. 
Now, I do not say that the extinction of this disease in farm 
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animals would put a stop to the affection in man. Man 
contracts the disease from man to a greater extent, doubt- 
less, than he does from all the domestic animals together. 
But, at the same time, no inconsiderable amount of human 
tuberculosis is undoubtedly contracted from the lower ani- 
mals ; and this important source of infection, which can cer- 
tainly be cut off with great profit to the stock-owner, should 
be done away with at once. 

To take but the one source, that of our dairy herds, we 
find that, where cattle are few or absent, or where they are 
kept all the time in the open air, and are, therefore, little 
exposed to infection, consumption is usually less prevalent 
in the human family. Among such places I may name 
northern Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and Finland, where 
reindeer replace the cattle ; Hudson Bay, and the islands 
of the Pacific, where no cattle exist ; and the Scottish Heb- 
rides, Iceland, and Newfoundland, where cattle are few. In 
Algiers, though a resort for consumptives, yet cattle are few, 
and live apart from the cities and in the open air, and tuber- 
culosis does not increase. In Italy, on the northern shore 
of the same sea, where cattle are housed, tuberculosis has 
become the scourge of man and beast. In Australia, the 
great resort of the English consumptive, the disease, for- 
merly unknown, has become exceedingly prevalent, and the 
same already promises to be the case for our own Minne- 
sota. The Indians of the Northwest furnish the most 
striking illustration of the infection derived from cattle and 
fostered by unwholesome conditions of life. Dr. Treon, in 
the "American Practitioner," describes the poor, emaciated, 
diseased animals furnished to the Indians ; how the Indians 
eat the liver, tallow, and entrails raw, and how the beef 
which is to be preserved is dried, pounded, and packed in 
skins, to be eaten later without cooking. Frequently they 
eat animals that have died of disease ; and from the mode 
of dividing the beef, it is probable, he says, that at least 
one hundred persons may become inoculated by a single 
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diseased animal. Dr. Holder, in the Medical Record 
(August 13, 1892), gives us some of the results. At Green 
Bay, Wis., Tulalip, W. T., and Western Shoshone, Nev., 50 
per cent, of the total Indian mortality is from tuberculosis ; 
at Lower BrulS, Dak., scrofula is present in 60 per cent, of 
the Bruld Sioux under twenty-one years, and at Crow 
Creek, Dak., fifty out of a total Indian population of i,2CX) 
die every year of consumption and scrofula. Apart fro/n 
increase, this would kill out the race in twenty-four years. 
This is the dark side of the question, and is worthy of 
study by those who think that the dangers of tuberculosis 
in cattle are too insignificant to demand serious attention. 

If that is the lesson as to cattle, it is no less so as regards 
pigs and fowls. Both of these classes are kept about 
slaughter-houses, are both fed on the offal uncooked, and 
are, therefore, in the best possible condition to convey tuber- 
culosis. All the diseased parts that are unmarketable go 
to them, and if any carcass is altogether unfit for sale, it 
can at least make pork and eggs. Now I have no objec- 
tion to such disposal of the refuse, if it were first submitted 
to several hours' hard boiling. But as matters are now, so 
long as our herds furnish tuberculous animals to the slaugh- 
ter-house, so long will tuberculosis be systematically devel- 
oped in the hogs and fowls. Nor is it in the slaughter- 
houses alone that this culture of the contagion is ignorantly 
conducted. In a recent visit to Madison county, N. Y., 
where one herd had furnished six cases of tuberculosis, I 
found that neighboring farmers had secured the diseased 
carcasses to feed their poultry. Under the delusion that 
cattle alone suffered, they had set about planting the germs 
in their own homesteads and herds. 

Let me repeat that tuberculous pigs are even more dan- 
gerous than tuberculous cattle, because the tubercles are 
formed to a greater extent among the flesh which comes to 
our tables, rather than in the internal organs which are cast 
aside. As regards tuberculous fowls, it is enough to say 
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that the germ obtained from them is especially virulent and 
dangerous. 

REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

It follows from what I have said, that measures for the 
restriction and extinction of tuberculosis must consist large- 
ly in a scientific dealing with our herds of domestic ani- 
mals. Such control of our herds demands the employ- 
ment of professional skill of the best kind. We are con- 
fronted with two dangers : one is the danger of ignoring a 
most deadly contagion, and allowing it a free and unrestrict- 
ed field for its ravages ; the other is the risk of the exclus- 
ion of valuable products from the market, because the ani- 
mals or herds furnishing them are wrongfully pronounced 
to be victims of tuberculosis. Recently I have found, in 
different parts of New York, cattle that had been secluded 
for months as tuberculous when they only suffered from a 
chronic nasal catarrh, kept up by twigs which they had 
broken off inside the nose. The average New York veteri- 
narian, created by act of the legislature, without alrifia mater 
and without education, does incomparably more harm than 
good in dealing with such diseases. Even the graduates of 
our veterinary schools, conducted as they are with a short 
and inadequate curriculum, and in large cities where the 
clinical education is confined practically to horses, are rare- 
ly equipped with the skill and experience necessary to such 
a work. But they are the best material ready to our hand, 
and by selection and training their ranks may furnish avail- 
able agents. 

The skill necessary to this work is of a high order, and 
the patient, careful, and truth-loving devotion required is 
no less high. An acute or advanced case of tuberculosis of 
the lungs may be easily distinguished. There is extreme 
emaciation, a frequent dry, husky cough, profuse discharge 
from the nose of a nauseous yellow, muco-purulent matter, 
with fine flakes, or even gritty particles, a heavy, offensive 
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odor to the breath, inappetence, sunken, bloodless eyes, a 
scurfy, unthrifty, adherent hide, and general weakness and 
wretchedness. Then in the lungs are isolated patches that 
sound flat and solid on percussion, and thefe are sounds at 
intervals over the chest of wheezing or creaking, or like the 
bursting of fine bubbles, and a variety of other sounds 
which indicate the different morbid conditions. In such 
cases the condition may be all too evident, and it only lacks 
the microscopic demonstration of the bacilli to make the 
conclusion absolutely certain. But when the lung symp- 
toms are obscure, the area of dulness and morbid sounds 
hidden under the thick muscular shoulder, or drowned by 
the loud continuous rumbling of the bowels, when the 
tubercles are not in the lungs at all, but in the lymphatic 
glands in the chest or abdomen, or in the glands under the 
skin, in the liver, spleen, kidney, bones, or elsewhere, it 
may require all the skill of the most accomplished man to 
detect the affection, and even he may be finally left in the 
dark. He cannot, like the doctor, secure from the patient 
a history of the case, he cannot ask where there is pain or 
suffering, nor anything as to feelings that would be a valu- 
able guide to the physician. If he examines the discharge 
from the nose, and finds rod-shaped bacteria, he must be 
skilled enough in the staining of these to say whether they 
are the germs of tubercule or of some other disease. In 
case even this fails, he may be thrown back on a graduated 
hypodermic injection of Koch's lymph, which will develop 
an elevated body temperature in the tuberculous and leave 
the non-tuberculous unaffected ; or he may have to resort to 
the inoculating of another less valuable animal with the 
morbid products, and wait for the result. 

When I say that these occult cases often constitute the 
majority, I only state what the inspector has many a time 
to deal with, and I intimate how difficult the work to which 
he is called, and the skill and care requisite to its successful 
performance. 
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Under such circumstances, the physician is even more 
helpless than the veterinarian. He may in some senses be 
a better educated man, though this is by no means always 
the case ; but he finds himself so nonplussed by the entire 
absence of all voluntary assistance from the patient, he is 
so much in the dark as to the position and relations of the 
different organs in the quadruped, so entirely unacquainted 
with the normal sounds and other indications to be expect- 
ed in the different parts, and so ignorant of the different 
diseases of the animal that may be easily confounded with 
tuberculosis, and so uncertain of his ground at every step, 
that his conclusions are quite as likely to be wrong as right, 
and it is only after a special training in the structure and 
diseases of animals that his medical skill can be availed of 
in this work. 

The dissemination of sanitary knowledge among stock- 
owners will be an important element in this general work. 
The purchaser cannot afford to take an animal from an un- 
known source, and even from a known herd he ought to 
seek with it substantial evidence that no animal from such 
herd has died or been disposed of for disease in recent years, 
and that no suspicious sickness exists in such herd at the 
time of sale. Above all, he should take no animal from a city 
or suburban dairy, nor from a swill stable. Healthy ani- 
mals can be had from such places, but the risk is great, and 
in the case of a disease so insidious as tuberculosis, he 
cannot afford to take the risk. Now cattle from country 
herds that have had, in the main, an out-door life can always 
be had, and with a knowledge of the previous soundness of 
the herd are greatly to be preferred. 

Another important precaution is the inspection of cattle 
for slaughter. To make this efficient we must have some- 
thing more than the perfunctory inspection of the dressed 
meat in a butcher's stall. Under such a system some of 
the most dangerous diseases which affect the blood or inter- 
nal organs without injuring the appearance of the meat, are 
7 
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inevitably thrown on the market. Many cases of tubercu- 
losis, in which the lungs and lymphatic glands of chest and 
abdomen are affected, would present fair carcasses. In 
German abattoirs the tuberculous animals furnished what 
appeared first-quality beef to the extent of 24 per cent, of 
their numbers. 

The skilled inspector' must, therefore, examine animals 
before death and during slaughtering, and instruments and 
methods of precision must be called into requisition when 
necessary to determine the true nature of the case. Such 
inspection, however, demands a public municipal slaughter- 
house, under strict sanitary regulations, and where all 
butchers can hire at low rates all facilities necessary for 
slaughtering and for utilizing the products. In the great 
cities of Europe such institutions are conducted most prof- 
itably, not only on the ground of sanitation, but of economy 
and inoffensiveness as well. In the Edinburgh abattoir a 
slaughtering-booth, pen, and yard, with all facilities for 
utilization of the products, can be rented for $40 a year. 

Such municipal abattoirs are also the true remedy for the 
existing system by which the market for fat stock and that 
for dressed meat are both controlled by a few great packers, 
who have set up mammoth establishments at the great cen- 
ters of the cattle trade. Under the existing system, by 
which the United States Government furnishes official 
inspectors at such centers and denies them elsewhere, 
thereby giving to these packers and to no one else certifi- 
cates which will secure them the admission of their meat 
products into the markets of Europe, it gives to these pack- 
ers a virtual control and monopoly of the market at home 
and abroad ; for, having the exclusive disposal of all the 
surplus, they can practically dictate prices to both farmer 
and consumer. 

A system so manifestly unrepublican and unjust cannot 
continue, and its proper remedy lies in the establishing 
of municipal abattoirs and inspectorships which shall place 
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all good meats on a par, and will at once serve to purify 
our herds and protect the health of the public. 

I must not close without emphasizing the importance of 
a due consideration of property rights. 

Sanitary laws which in any way ignore or disregard the 
rights of property, have within themselves the seeds of 
defeat. If in our municipal abattoir the butcher cannot 
conduct his business as well and economically as he could 
in his own establishment, he or his competitors will circum- 
vent or evade the law in some way. If the stock-owner is 
not fairly reimbursed for his animals slaughtered for the 
protection of the public health and the purifying of the 
herds of the country, unscrupulous men will find ample 
means of trading ofiE the as yet incipient and occult cases 
of tuberculosis, and of scattering the infection widely in 
new herds. Compensation must stop short of making the 
sanitary bureau a profitable customer for animals at sound 
prices, but it must be so liberal as to enlist the ready co- 
operation of the owner of the sick beast in having it dis- 
posed of. 

A Member : I would like to inquire of the professor if it 
is possible for an animal to have this disease far advanced 
with no indication of it in the lungs. 

Professor Law : You find cases in which the disease is 
in the main concentrated round the throat. They wheeze 
all the time, by reason of the tubercles pressing in on the 
air passages of the throat, and you may have considerable 
deposits in the lymphatic glands, without the lungs suffer- 
ing to any material extent. If, however, you speak of a 
really advanced case, if. you don't find the lungs and the 
bowels, or one of theni, affected, you will usually find dis- 
ease, acute inflammation, or a little red swelling here and 
there over the surface of the lungs, and this same red con- 
gested membrane hanging from the cells at such points, 
and here and there usually a little thickening. I have seen 
them in the chest of the cow, about a foot long, lying along 
under the back bone. 
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A Member : I would like to ask how this trouble shows 
itself in swine. 

Professor Law : It shows itself in the lung, or, if they 
have been fed milk or meat uncooked, it may show itself in 
the bowels and in the glands connected with the bowels, in 
the membrane that suspends the bowels, beneath the back 
bone and also through the muscular system. In swine it 
is quite common to find tubercles here and there scattered 
through the body between the muscles, and showing softer 
than you find them in cattle. In cattle they may be hard 
and gritty as you cut them or scrape them with a knife. 
But in pigs they have a tendency to be soft, almost as if 
they were collections of liquid matter, like pus. 

A Member : Do they attack the glands ? 

Professor Law : Oh, yes. 

A Member : At what stage is the disease most con- 
tagious f 

Professor Law: Whenever there is opportunity for 
the germ to escape from the system. It is impossible to 
give an answer that would apply in all cases. If it affects 
the lungs it is pretty sure to escape by way of the air pas- 
sages, and with any discharge from a tuberculous lung it is 
likely to be discharged. If it affects the bowels, it is likely 
to pass off from the affected surface and be more or less 
contagious. If it affects the muscles alone, there is less 
likelihood of its being contagious at the time ; they do not 
escape so readily. The question is very largely whether 
the tubercle is colonized on or near a free surface so it can 
escape readily. 

A Member : How can you detect the germ in milk? 

Professor Law: It is extremely hard to detect it. 
Feeding perhaps may be the best test. Better still to 
inject the milk under the skin of a guinea-pig or a rabbit ; 
it would be more likely to show then than by feeding. 

A Member : How soon would it show ? 

Professor Law: In about six weeks usually. If it 
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proceeds fast it might show in a fortnight. It continues 
inflamed where you inject this material, and a little swell- 
ing forms there ; finally, when the animal dies, you find that 
the swelling has the cheesy character of the tubercle. On 
the other hand, if you feed the tubercle as ordinary food it 
will commonly take about three months. Of course it 
varies a great deal with the animal fed. 

A Member : How long before the disease proves fatal ? 

Professor Law : It is impossible to answer that ques- 
tion. I have known men who were all their lives tubercular 
and lived to be over seventy and died of something else 
apparently in the end. The disease may start to some 
extent and remain undeveloped for years. Of course this 
is the exception. If you have it in a herd you will usually 
find one or two drop off every year. 

A Member : How young can an animal be to take it ? 
How early can you discover it ? 

Professor Law : They have been found before birth, 
but very rarely. I had an experience last summer with two 
calves that were under three months old. Upon killing 
them I found them affected in the glands connected with 
the bowels, and in the liver. It is very exceptional to find 
the disease in very young calves. 

The President : There will now be brought into the hall 
a specimen of a tuberculous lung, taken from an animal 
killed in this town this forenoon, by order of the State 
Board of Cattle Commissioners, which will be dissected 
and explained by the professor, immediately after the ad- 
journment. The meeting now stands adjourned to 7 : 30 
o'clock this evening. 

Evening Session. 

The President : I have the honor of introducing Hon. 
J. H. Brigham, of Ohio, master of the National grange, 
who will address you upon the subject of " The Farmer's 
Share." 
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THE FARMER'S SHARE. 

BY HON. J. H. BRIGHAM, OF OHIOr 

Mr. President^ Ladies and Q-entlemen : 

Being myself a practical farmer, living upon the farm and 
sharing in its labors, in its pleasures, and in its hardships 
and troubles, whatever they may be, I feel a personal inter- 
est in seeing the farmers have a fair share of the goods 
of this world. In discussing this question, however, from 
the farmer's stand-point, we do not wish to be understood 
as desiring to deprive any man or woman upon American 
soil of a fair reward for labor, in whatever field they may 
enter. We realize that if we are to have the great coun- 
try and the grand people that we hope to have, that all the 
different industries of our country must have a fair and open 
field, and an equal chance in the race of life. The farmers, 
or the men who first settled upon the rocky shores of the 
Atlantic, were men who came there seeking homes, seeking 
a country where they could worship God according to the 
dictates of their own conscience. They were farmers ; they 
expected to obtain the wherewith to sustain life from the soil 
of this new country. They were diligent, earnest, faithful 
workers. They cleared away the forest, drained the swamps, 
opened up the way for every other industry or profession in 
the land. The farmer was, in a peculiar sense, and has al- 
ways been, in a peculiar sense, a pioneer to open up the way. 
The farmers have done their full share of this work. They 
have endured their full share of the hardships incident to 
pioneer life. No one will question that. But for their labors, 
but for their endurance, this country to-day would be a howl- 
ing wilderness instead of a fair and beautiful country covered 
with happy homes, as we see it now. 

When the time came that it seemed necessary to throw 
off the yoke of the mother country and form a government 
of the people, the farmers were the first and foremost in that 
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Struggle. It was the farmers of Lexington that fired the 
shot that rang round the world. During the seven years of 
war that followed, the men who were bravest among the 
brave, most patient in endurance, were the men who came 
from the farms along the Atlantic coast. They never ceased 
to battle until victory perched upon their banner and they 
and the world realized that a new nation had been born. 
When the war ceased, it was the farmers who gathered to- 
gether and framed the constitution, the fundamental law 
that was to govern the nation. Farmers met in their coun- 
cil chambers and framed laws in accordance with that 
constitution. Farmers were chosen to execute the law. 
Everywhere, in every place of honor and trust, was found a 
fair share, at least, of the patriotic and intelligent farmers of 
this new republic. 

During the years of progress that followed, it was the toil 
and skill of the farmer that wrested from mother earth her 
richest treasures, and made this nation a nation indeed. 

When the war of 1861 came, when our institutions were 
subjected to the severest tests, the men who left their homes 
to fight their country's battles, to follow the flag, were largely 
the young men who went out from their farm homes all over 
this great land of ours. And in that struggle, as in the first, 
the farmers* boys were found to be among the bravest, the 
truest, and the best of the patriots who followed the flag. 
They never ceased to follow that flag until every other flag 
had ceased to flutter in the breeze. [Applause.] And the 
old world realized sorrowfully that this young republic, that 
this experiment, was to continue ; that we were to be, not a 
dismembered country, — but a united, strong, aye, the strong- 
est, and eventually the richest and grandest, nation upon the 
face of the earth. They realized that. We have realized in 
some sense the grandeur of that victory, which has made 
us one people from ocean to ocean and from lake to gulf. 
When the war ceased, and when we realized that we had 
piled a debt mountain high upon our people, when we realized 
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that our credit had been subjected to the severest strain, these 
men, who had fought and won the victory, went back to their 
farm homes and labored to restore the credit of the nation 
and discharge every honest debt incurred to save the nation's 
life. It was the labor and the skill of the farmers that en- 
abled the government to resume specie payment, and say 
to the world that our paper and our promise is as good as the 
gold itself. The farmers certainly produced a large share 
of the wealth that was necessary to meet these obligations. 
They were industrious and prudent, good citizens, helping 
on every public enterprise, as well a^ looking diligently and 
carefully after their own work, their own chosen business 
and profession. 

They did more than this. We all realized that when the 
war ended, when peace was restored, that it was peace re- 
sulting from victories on the battle-field, and that there was 
a bitterness of feeling existing between the different sections 
of our country. We realized, or thought, at least, that it 
would require generations of peace to heal the wounds and 
ravages of war, and reunite our people. Other institutions, 
political parties, churches, were doing very little to restore 
harmony and bring about a fraternal spirit. At that time 
the farmers of our country conceived the idea of forming a 
great fraternal organization, an organization that would re- 
unite in heart and in sympathy the people of all sections of 
our country. They formed this organization, they brought 
into its ranks those who wore the blue and those who wore 
the gray. They stood around the same altars, listened to 
the same charges; took the same obligations, learned to sing 
the same songs, and in a few short years, a quarter of a 
century, we find to-day a fraternal feeling that unites and 
binds our people together as they were never united and 
never bound before. [Applause.] It is one of the greatest 
and grandest and most patriotic works in which any people 
or any class ever engaged. 

I have said this much by way of showing, or trying to 
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show, that the farmers, the patient, toiling farmers of our 
country, have been patriotic, have been industrious, have 
been true to every duty imposed upon thiem as American 
citizens. They have performed their full share. They 
have helped to fight the battles, to win the victories; to pay 
the debts, to establish the credit of our country. They have 
wrested from the soil the billions upon billions that have 
beien accumulated in our country, making us to-day the richest 
by far of the nations of the earth. Is it not right then, is it 
asking too much, to say or demand for these men and these 
women a fair and honest share of what the harvest yields ? 
Is it not their right, they who by patience and toil produced 
a large portion of this wealth, — is it not right, is it not just, 
that they should ask for themselves, for the use of their 
families, to educate their children, a fair share of the wealth 
which they themselves have produced ? It seems to me that 
all must admit the justice of the claim. I am not an alarmist ; 
I do not believe the farmers are standing right on the verge 
of ruin, just ready to tumble over, — ^but I do believe that in 
these latter days there have been combinations organized 
which have wrested from the farmer the fair share that be- 
longed to him. I believe the farmers have been- piling, 
mountain high, wealth which other people who have not 
earned it are enjoying to-day. 

I sometimes illustrate what I mean by referring to the 
bee-keeper and the bees. It is a plain and homely illustra- 
tion, easily understood ; yet it seems to me the comparison 
is a good one, — the farmers and the bees. The bees are 
very industrious. You know they start out in the spring- 
time, when the sun dispels the frosts of winter, and they 
fly from flower to flower all the day long, gathering up 
the sweets, carrying them home to store them in the hive, 
collecting for the use, as they suppose, — if they think at all, 
or as instinct teaches, — of their own families. Whatever 
understanding they have must be to that effect and purpose. 
The man who sits on the porch in the shade, those long 
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summer days, reading the daily news and enjoying himself, 
listening to the music of his daughters playing the piano 
in the house, understands perfectly well that those innocent, 
industrious bees are working for him, and along in the au- 
tumn time, when their labors are ended, he goes down to 
the hive, peers through its glass windows. What does it 
mean ? He wants to find out how much honey is stored in 
the hive. He wants to know how successful those bees have 
been during the summer days. Why? He is proposing to 
take from that hive all the gathered stores which he thinks 
they can spare, and convert them to his own use. He does 
not want to take so much of the proceeds of their labor that 
they will starve to death before another spring. He does 
not care if they come out of the winter lean and lank and 
hungry. He wants them to be alive and ready to work, be- 
cause he wants them to work for him another year. Those 
bees understand when he commences this operation, they 
understand perfectly well that this is something out of the 
usual order. They feel like protesting against it. They are 
alarmed ; they buzz and they threaten. And I am reminded 
of the farmers, who buzz and threaten and bluster some- 
times. This man, however, understands how to handle these 
bees just as well as other people understand how to handle 
the farmers. He takes out his smoker and smokes in their 
faces, and then [applause], instead of concentrating their 
power upon some vulnerable spot of this man's person and 
protecting their gathered stores, each bee forgets all about 
the interests of the public, of the colony, thinks only of 
filling his own individual sack with honey, and when he is 
working on that line, the bee-keeper carries away all he 
thinks they can spftre; and then he is satisfied, he feels very 
comfortable about it. Shortly afterwards, the bees get over 
their lethargy, the smoke clears away from their vision, and 
they look around to see what is left. They find their sweet 
stores are gone. They find the results of the year's labor 
have disappeared largely, and they thank God that they have 
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got the hive left. [Applause.] Well, that reminds me of 
the farmer very much. He, too, starts out in the spring- 
time, when the frosts of winter are disappearing, full of 
energy, full of vim, full of hope. He not only starts out 
himself, but every one in the house starts out, — the boys 
and the girls and the good wife, early in the morning, in the 
spring-time of the year. What for ? What do they seek > 
Why all this earnestness, this zeal, and enterprise.^ Why, 
they are going to gather the wealth that will give to the 
good wife some of those things that she has worked for and 
waited for so long, in the home on the farm. The boys and 
girls are expecting to get the wherewith to obtain an educa- 
tion that will fit and prepare them to meet all the require- 
ments of good citizenship in this country of ours. The 
husband and father hopes to reduce the mortgage that has 
hung for many days and months and years over the home. 
They labor diligently and earnestly. Heaven smiles upon 
their labors. They gather a bountiful harvest. The gran- 
aries are full to overflowing, and they congratulate themselves 
upon the great success that has attended their efforts. But 
too often when that surplus is marketed, and the final round- 
up of the year comes, as the western stockman would say, 
they find . very little left for the objects for which they 
labored. They find themselves, like the innocent bees, just 
where they were the year before. They find that others, 
from the results of their labors, fill their coffers full to over- 
flowing. They find that others have gathered the profits, 
not only of their own labor, but that which ought to have 
gone to the farmer, himself. 

There is too much truth in this illustration, in my opinion. 
There is not a fair share left for the farmer when all the 
demands of business, society, and the state have been met. 
It is the business of the farmer to find out just who is get- 
ting more than his fair share, just who is better paid for less 
work than the farmer himself. That is our business. We 
should be willing to pay all who serve us fairly and honor* 
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ably. We have no right to be greedy and grasping and want 
that which belongs to others. But we have a right to de- 
mand the fair share which belongs to us ; and it is a burning 
shame and disgrace to farmers themselves, if they will 
submit to unjust exactions when they have the power to 
prevent them. 

I have not time to go into details to show just where 
these profits go. The gap between what the producer re- 
ceives and the consumer pays is too wide in many instances. 
The farmers get a cent and a half, two cents and a half, 
three cents, perhaps, for good fair steers. The consumer who 
goes to the butcher-shop pays twelve and a half or fifteen 
cents for steak, just about the same as he did when the far- 
mer got a great deal more. I just use that for illustration. 
Butchers are no worse than others in this respect. I 
remember riding from Toledo with a man who was in the 
butchering business ; bought of the farmer, took the car- 
casses into that city, and sold them. I talked with him, in 
order to get a little information about the business in which 
he was engaged. I asked him if it paid. That is about the 
first question that an American citizen asks. He said, 
'* Not very well." *• What is the trouble .? Do n't you get 
fair prices for your meat i " " Oh, you would be perfectly 
surprised to see what prices these farmers have the face to 
ask for their cattle ! " " Is that so : asking too much ? " 
'* Yes, rather too much. They are hoggish." '* Well, what 
did you pay for this steer that you took in this morning ? " 
" Oh, I had to pay twenty dollars for him !" " Well, what 
did you get for the carcass.^" "Well, I got thirty dollars 
for the carcass." "And you have got the hide and tallow 
left." "Yes; that will pay me for the work, probably." 
"You have made ten dollars, then, on this steer." "Yes." 
"Your capital has been invested twenty-four hours and you 
put in three hours' work and made ten dollars. What do 
you think the farmer made who kept that steer until he 
was two or three years old and sold him for twenty dollars ? " 
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This man seemed to feel aggrieved. He felt as though the 
farmer was greedy, and yet the farmer that sold him that 
steer for twenty dollars sold it for less than it actually cost. 
That is one illustration. 

We find ourselves surrounded by organized forces, by 
men who meet in some associate capacity and undertake to 
regulate the management of their business. They under- 
take to fix arbitrary prices upon what they produce, and 
they succeed very frequently. They do not propose to 
work and take the chances of profit by competing in a 
friendly manner with each other, but they propose to make 
such arrangements as will insure to them a good profit upon 
their business. If they are selling anything, they put a 
price upon it that will insure the profit, and they undertake 
to control the sale. 

I remember one case that illustrates,. and it is only one 
among ten thousand, if not a hundred thousand, that is 
going right on to-day in this country. I spoke at a meet- 
ing of farmers, and then went to dinner with an old friend 
that attended school with me during the few weeks I had 
an opportunity to attend school when I was a boy, and he 
called my attention to the method of the Arbuckle Broth- 
ers in selling their coffee. He says,—" Here is something 
you grangers ought to do something about," and he told me 
what the arrangement was. They fixed the price at which 
their coffees should be sold, and they insisted that the local 
dealer should sell at that price. If he sells for less than that 
his name is put on the black-list, and no wholesale dealer 
is allowed to sell goods to him under the penalty of having 
the privilege of selling the Arbuckle coffee withdrawn. The 
profit fixed in the town where this man lived was thirty-five 
per cent. Now there is no risk in the business : just have 
to take it down and hand it to the customer and take your 
money. This gentleman said he was willing to sell it for 
less than that, that he thought it was too much, and he did 
sell it for less than that, and when he sent on an order for 
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coffee he received notice from the wholesale dealers that 
they could not furnish him with any more Arbuckle coffee, 
and they sent him a black-list circular with his name and 
others upon it, and they were forbidden to sell those people 
Arbuckle coffee. 

Well, my friend got all the coffee he wanted. It was put 
up in boxes, and shipped to him marked **• Boots and Shoes," 
and they sent detective after detective to find out the way 
in which he obtained the coffee. Well, it seemed to me to 
be an outrage. I am not giving any fairy tale i I am telling 
the truth ; of course we are all George Washingtons in that 
respect, only we might say we can lie but we won't. I am 
telling an actual fact. I thought it was an outrage, and I 
felt as though there ought to be something done about it. 
I felt very weak individually, but I knew there were a large 
body of fellows in the country, and if they would feel about 
it as I did I thought it might make a difference about 
Arbuckle Brothers. So I wrote the matter up, sent out 
circulars calling the attention of the farmers to this matter, 
and suggested that they join me in getting along for a few 
weeks, or months, or years without using any Arbuckle 
coffee. I stopped using the coffee. A year ago I got a 
letter from this man, calling my attention to the fact that 
some other goods were sold in the same manner. These 
were a large line of patent medicines, sold exactly on the 
same principle, only the profit was much more than thirty- 
five per cent. He said, — " I wish you would do something 
about this. I never wrote you the results of your efforts in 
the Arbuckle coffee business, but within ten days after your 
circular went into print I received a personal letter from 
Arbuckle Brothers themselves, saying that I could have all 
the coffee I wanted, and sell it just as I pleased. [Ap- 
plause.] They realized their danger. They understood 
perfectly well that if the vast army of farmers in this coun- 
try should stop using coffee sold under such restrictions, 
they would be bankrupt. 
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Now that shows how it is possible for farmers to prevent 
the many impositions that are placed upon them of the 
same character. The manufacturers associate themselves 
together. Great corporations are formed, and these corpo- 
rations associate together and undertake to regulate and 
control the business and fix the prices for the whole nation, 
if not the whole world ; and on every hand we find profes- 
sional men with their associations, combining, meeting to- 
gether for consultation, and agreeing to stand to certain 
arrangements for the purpose of securing better compensa- 
tion for their services. It has come to such a stage that 
the farmer finds these combinations whichever way he may 
turn. There is no possible escape during his life, not even 
then, because after death, when we have ceased to struggle 
with these associations and combinations, we fall into the 
hands of one of the strongest of all, and that is the Funeral 
Directors* association, and if there is anything left of the 
estate for the wife and little ones when they get through, it 
is a wonder. [Applause.] 

So strong is this organization that no member can do 
business in any section in this country where I have vis- 
ited — and I have been in most of the states — that they can- 
not buy goods of any wholesaler or manufacturer, and I have 
a friend who is selling their goods ; he tells me in confi- 
dence how they manage. They go right by a man who is 
not a member of the association ; he can buy absolutely 
nothing unless he is endorsed by the regular association. I 
am referring to this to show the conditions, and to show the 
reason why there does not seem to be a fair share left for 
the farmer. 

It is absolutely necessary for the farmers to give special 
heed to these matters, to look very carefully after all the 
details. We must not neglect the farm ; we must be thor- 
ough, diligent, and methodical in all our labors there ; but 
we must not neglect our other interests, which come so 
near to us, and from which there seems to be no way of 
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escape except through organization and intelligent coopera- 
tion among the farmers themselves. I am enlarging upon 
this particular subject until you will all be weary, and I will 
pass it by. 

There is another question that ought to interest farmers. 
They have done their fair share of the patriotic work, and 
of the tax-paying, and of the burden-bearing, and they 
should insist upon a fair share of the honors distributed 
among our people. These is no reason why farmers should 
be passed by when these honors are to be distributed. We 
cannot afford it. We cannot afford to let it be understood 
that here is a body of intelligent, patriotic citizens who are 
to be ignored when other men are honored with official 
positions. We cannot afford to let that be understood ; it 
would be a disgrace to the farmers. And yet, in many sec- 
tions of our country the farmer is passed by. When it 
comes to law-making, the farmer does not perform his fair 
share of that work in the nation. I have been, as some of 
you know, for some years a member of the legislative com- 
mittee appointed by the National grange. It has been the 
business of that committee to visit Washington during the 
sessions of congress, and present to the various committees 
the desires of the farmers of our country favoring legisla- 
tion in the interest of agriculture and opposing legislation 
not in the interest of agriculture. I have been before the 
committee of agriculture of the house, the popular branch 
of congress — I have been before that committee when there 
was hardly a sure-enough — as the Southerner would say — 
farmer on that committee. Just think of it, this great 
industry, this foundation industry of our country, without a 
single, or more than one or two, representatives on the 
committee of agriculture in the house of the national con- 
gress, and not for years a single member upon the commit- 
tee of agriculture in the senate. Now, is that right ? Is 
that fair.? Will agriculture receive a fair share of attention 
and consideration under these conditions? I believe not. 
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I remember particularly one winter, that the most talkative 
member of that committee, the man that had the most to 
say, was from the city of New York, in the vicinity of Five 
Points, — there is such a place as that, I think, — and he 
admitted, in private conversation, that he knew absolutely 
nothing about agriculture except what he could see in trav- 
elling from the city to the capital of our country. Yet he 
seemed to think that he understood it ; he seemed to think 
that he knew what would be for the interest of the farmers 
and of agriculture. I find there are many like him on that 
committee, and it is hard work, very hard work, to present 
views and wishes of farmers to the minds of these men, 
while on the other side are the sharpest, keenest, shrewdest 
attorneys that those interested in opposition can hire to 
serve them. They present their arguments so shrewdly, 
so carefully prepared, that they are calculated to deceive 
even the very elect, the farmers themselves ; and it is no 
wonder that these men from the cities are in doubt as to 
what they should do. 

I went back, a year or so ago, before the same committee, 
and I met there the strongest body of men that I ever 
met in opposition to a measure which I believed to be just 
and right, to prohibit this gambling in farm products. 
[Applause.] I want you to adopt a resolution expressing 
the sense of this meeting on that question, and forward it 
by telegraph to your senators. They are glad to hear from 
us, and we want them to hear from us. They were able 
men, and for six weeks I listened to their arguments. I 
was enlightened in some things. I found that there were 
some sides to this question that I had not considered. I 
always like to hear all sides discussed. And I was glad of 
the opportunity. But one thing I noticed particularly in 
all the arguments made by these members of boards of 
trade and their attorneys that represented them : I noticed 
that they did not in any case appeal to the committee to 
make an unfavorable report because it would interfere with 
8 
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commissions received upon sales of farm products. Oh, no ; 
their whole argument was to convince the committee that 
it would ruin the farmers to have this measure pass. They 
were there defending the farmers, and talking for the farm- 
ers, and telling what ruin would follow the passsge of such 
a measure to the farmers, not to boards of trade, not to 
gamblers in farm products. 

Now, you see the necessity of having on the committee 
men who can detect sound argument from sophistry. 
There were solid, substantial farmers there. It required no 
argument upon our part to meet the sophistical arguments 
of these gentlemen, none at all. They understood it. They 
knew of themselves what there was in the arguments pre- 
sented. But there were many members on that committee 
who had been with the farmers, as they thought, and had 
been in favor of this bill, who were actually undecided when 
they listened to these arguments, and it took the strongest 
arguments that could be made from the other stand-point to 
get these men to support the measure. But I am glad to 
say, for once at least, that although they had great ability 
on the other side, and although the farmers were repre- 
sented by two or three practical farmers, without experience 
in lobbying, without education in that line of work, we met 
them there on their own chosen ground, and routed them 
completely. [Applause.] 

Now it was not because of the strong arguments or great 
ability of these men that were there to represent the farm- 
ers ; it was not that that gave the victory ; it was the 
knowledge that these men had, that back of these plain 
farmers was an organized army of men, with their tents 
pitched in every congressional district in the land. That 
was the force and power that gave us the victory, and that 
will be the force and power that will give the farmers every 
victory for right against wrong in the future of our country. 

Now, it seems to me that our farmers are to blame for 
this. I. am not blaming these other gentlemen for accept- 
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ing the position. We crowd them upon it ; we force them 
to take it. There were two men in the very last congress 
representing agricultural districts, one of them a member 
of this committee of agriculture, and one of the very best 
representatives in that body, a man that does not agree 
with me on political questions or on party questions, but he 
was a fair man, an able man, a man who worked earnestly, 
early and late, in the interest, not only of the people of his 
own constituency, but of the whole people. He was faith- 
ful; no one questions that. But when the people got 
together in his district — not a word said against him — they 
quietly let him drop and put a young lawyer in his place. 
Another gentleman there from Kansas, member of the 
People's party, representative of an agricultural district. 
This farmer, standing on the floor of the house, had said in 
a little speech that he had made to the gentlemen who pro- 
posed to revise the tariff : " Gentlemen, I am in favor of 
revising the tariff, and reducing it ; but I want you to take 
just as much off the manufacturers as you do from the 
farmers. You have got a bill that removes all protection 
from the farmers and does not interfere at all, or very little, 
with the manufacturers, and I cannot support it, I am a 
farmer, representing an agricultural district." And he 
went back home, and that very speech and vote defeated 
him for renomination by the farmers, and they put a young 
doctor in his place. I simply refer to this to show the 
amount of work that is necessary, and the fact that it is the 
farmers themselves who are largely to blame that they do 
not get a fair share of recognition and a fair share of the 
wealth they produce. I do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that I am complaining of you as farmers, or that I am 
complaining of anybody else because they look after their 
own interest, because they accept honors that are forced 
upon them, because they secure for their wives and for their 
children a good fair share — a little more than a fair share if 
they can get it — of the wealth we produce. But I do find 
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fault with the farmers of this great country, who have the 
power to secure what is theirs by right, because they fail to 
use that power. Farmers must not only look after this 
matter of sharing in the law-making power, having a fair 
share of representation in order that they may equalize the 
burden of taxation and equalize these conditions that seem 
to be unequal and unfair — and we must insist upon that ; 
we cannot afiEord to have taxation without representation ; 
we must have our fair share of these honors — but they 
must accept also a fair share of the responsibility that 
comes with them. We have a government by the people, 
and for the people. Farmers constitute nearly fifty per 
cent, of the people. We are largely responsible for the 
government that exists to-day. We are responsible for its 
abuses, for its shortcomings. We are responsible largely 
for the corruption that is said to exist in the politics of the 
country. We cannot afford to go along through our lives 
and fail to meet our share of the responsibilities that belong 
to American citizenship. We must perform our fair share 
of the work that is necessary to give our whole people a 
government. We have got to meet some of these impor- 
tant questions. We have got to discuss them ; we have 
got to investigate them ; we have got to decide some of the 
issues that are raised in this country. 

We note with anxiety the differences which exist between 
capital and labor. We see that therein is danger to the 
peace of our country as well as to its prosperity. We are 
in a position to judge fairly of the matters that are arranged 
between these classes. We sympathize, of course, largely 
with the men who earn their bread with their daily toil. 
Our sympathy will go out with the laborers, — to those men 
whose labor largely creates the wealth of these great manu- 
facturing centres, — but we cannot afford to nor will we 
indorse methods that are not right, that are not just, that 
are not fair, that are not lawful. [Applause.] We cannot 
afford to do that. It would be an injury, not only to capi- 
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tal, but to labor. We must stand for the right, the rights 
ojf all, and we must insist upon the right of labor to organ- 
ize to promote the interests of labor, to protect the inter- 
ests of labor. We must also insist that in their organized 
capacity they shall not encroach upon the rights of capital, 
or of those who are not associated with them in their organ- 
izations. The right to labor in this country must remain 
free. [Applause.] And the laborer, if he sees fit to organ- 
ize and join associations in the hope of benefiting himself, 
must have the right to do that ; but if he thinks it is best 
for him to stand outside of these organizations, — if there is 
something in their rules which he cannot subscribe, which 
he believes are not for his interest, — he has the right to 
refrain from associating with this organization, and go out 
and earn his bread and the money that is to clothe his 
family in any field of labor where men desire to employ 
him. [Applause.] 

It is a fact, as I believe, that as the country grows in 
wealth, and as wealth grows in power, there is a tendency, 
I believe, to oppress, there is a tendency to become more 
and more grasping. There will always be a struggle on the 
part of producers to secure a fair show, to secure fair pay in 
this country. Capital, handled and controlled by individu- 
als, is sometimes too exacting. It sometimes defies and 
overrides the will of the people. We must hold to strict 
account the men who have by some means secured a large 
amount of wealth, because wealth is a powfsr in this coun- 
try ; and this great mass of people who own their homes, 
who are not wealthy, must use their power to protect the 
rights of labor, the rights of producers, against the encroach- 
ments of capital. 

These are some of the responsibilities which we must 
take upon us. Dangerous elements are centered in the 
great cities. Danger comes to us from almost every coun- 
try in the wide world. There are agencies and influences 
to-day that threaten those things that you and I most revere 
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in this country. We cannot afford to shut our eyeis to these 
facts. It is absolutely necessary for the farmers to investi- 
gate, to study, to become acquainted with all these condi- 
tions of society, in order that when the time comes that 
these things must be ejected and restrained the farmers can 
do their fair share of that work. This country cannot pre- 
serve its freedom and its grand institutions without the 
assistance of the intelligent farmers. These are the ques- 
tions that the farmers must consider. These are the re- 
sponsibilities that the farmers must meet. Years ago it 
was said that eternal vigilance was the price of liberty. It 
is true to-day, as it always will be. We cannot afford to 
depend upon others to protect our rights. We cannot 
afford to depend upon heavenly power to do that for us. 
Most of our people have at one time and another in their 
lives prayed for assistance, for help. That is all right ; but 
it is utter folly to pray to God or any other being to do the 
work we must do ourselves. .[Applause.] No farmer 
would think of praying in the springtime for the Lord to 
plough the furrow or plant the crop or tend or harvest it. 
That is your work. The Lord may be depended upon to 
send the sunshine and the rain in its season, but never to do 
your work or my work. 

And so it is with all these questions of public policy and 
of public interest. It is all right to pray, — pray for help and 
strength and goodness ; but when you have done that you 
must buckle on your armor and get ready to fight for what 
is yours by right. I do not mean that you are to shoulder 
your muskets and buckle on the sword. That is not the kind 
of warfare that is needed in our country to-day. What we 
need is strong men and brave men, who dare to stand up, 
even in the face of their own party if it is necessary, dare 
to stand for the right, dare to stand against prejudices that 
have existed for years perhaps. It will require courage on 
our part. I am talking now of the courage of the men. If 
we could only have the help of the intelligent and patriotic 
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women at the ballot box, I think a large part of our troubles . 
would disappear. [Applause.] Of course we are not all 
unanimous upon that question. I do not know that we are 
ready for it, but I do believe that a large share, a very large 
majority, of the women, of the mothers, of the wives of this 
country, would have sense enough, when they come to the 
ballot box, to do what they believed to be right whether it 
is good policy or not. [Applause.] That is going to come 
sometime. When they want it no power on earth can pre- 
vent it. I do not know but that we shall have to appeal to 
them to. come to our help in the government of this coun- 
try, and protect its homes. There is a very good work be- 
ing done along that line in this country. 

These are some of the thoughts that occurred to me when 
I selected this subject. I desired at the outset to show that 
the farmers were entitled to a fair share for the work they 
have done in this country, for their patriotism, and all that, 
and that they are entitled to a fair share of the work they 
themselves have helped to produce, and a fair share of recog- 
nition. It seems to me that every intelligent person will 
admit the truth of these claims. I do not think I have 
been extravagant. I do not think I have asked more than 
is right and just, and I am sorry if I have, because I believe 
the farmers make a mistake when they demand what is 
more than right. I think we are sometimes extravagant ; I 
think we ask sometimes for those things that might do us 
harm, because we have not fairly and fully considered them. 
We make some mistakes, like other people, but I am very 
sure that every intelligent person present is satisfied that the 
farmers of this country are entitled to a fair share of the 
profits of their labor, to a fair share of recognition, and 
that they have a great and grand work to do in this coun- 
try. If we could only convince the intelligent, thoughtful, 
patriotic people of this fact, and obtain their sympathy and 
help in an effort to bring about conditions, we are sure that 
we should succeed. We have a great many people in our 
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country who are not ready for reforms of this kind. They 
'are not ready to grant claims that are just and reasonable. 
We have men among the farmers who are way back, who 
are sometimes called ** moss backs " or " hay seeds." Some- 
times they are described as " grangers." That is not fair. 
That description comes from people who do not know any- 
thing about grangers, for they have been going to school 
for a great many years, and they know more than they did 
when they commenced. But we have people who do not 
attend these farmers' gatherings. They pay no attention to 
the calls of society. I do not know whether you have any 
in New Hampshire, but I suppose you have some concealed 
among the hills. They are not at this meeting. You do 
not find them at public places. You find them sometimes 
at the ballot box. They come out and vote, without know- 
ing why they vote, sometimes. It is hard to reach them 
directly, but we hope to reach them indirectly through the 
intelligent, patriotic people who will reason, read, and inves- 
tigate. 

I remember an occasion where one person of this charac- 
ter was converted. He came into town to the store where he 
did his loafing. In every town at such places you will al- 
ways find fellows sitting around on nail-kegs, whittling a 
shingle. He came in one day, and was listening to what 
was going on. That was the way he got his information. 
He did not read much. It happened they were discussing, 
that day, something he had never heard of before, some- 
thing entirely new, something he did not understand. Of 
course he was at once interested, and he gathered, after a 
while, this fact, — that his neighbors around there believed 
that it was possible for people to converse with one another, 
although separated by twenty-five or thirty miles, and recog- 
nize the tones of the voice, know with whom they were talk- 
ing. He got that impression I say, and he was perfectly 
astonished and indignant to think that his neighbors would 
believe any such nonsense as that. He thought it was 
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impossible; it was "agin nater," it could not happen, it 
could not be ; and he protested very vigorously because they 
accepted as truth the statements that were made, that they 
could talk with people twenty-five or thirty miles away. 
Some of his neighbors happened to know that his Aunt 
Maria was visiting a* town about twenty miles away, with 
which they had telephone connection, and they said to him, 
— " We will summon Maria, at the other end of the line, and 
you may talk with her over this telephone, and see if you 
do n't recognize the fact that it is Maria, and no mistake ; 
see if you do n't recognize the tones of her voice. We be- 
lieve it ; but in order that there may be no mistake, you talk 
about something that nobody knows anything about, except 
you and Maria." He could not well refuse to make the test, 
and when they told him that Maria was at the other end of 
the line, he came up to the telephone and placed it at his ear. 
He listened attentively, but nothing came. They told him 
to call, and ask if it was Maria. So he says, *' Hello, hello, 
Maria ; is that you ? " Just then there was a thunder-storm 
in progress. The lightning came down the wire, and 
knocked the old man down. Of course, this surprised the 
whole party. The old man did n't know but that was the 
regular thing for the telephone to do. The rest knew better ; 
the rest knew that it was out of the usual order. The old 
man gathered himself up, looking very much ashamed and 
grieved. With all his faults, he was reasonably honest ; and 
he looked around among the neighbors, and said, *' Gentle- 
men, I give it up. That is Maria." [Laughter.] There was 
one moss-back among the converted, but it took a stroke, of 
lightning to do it. 

I have suggested some things that it is necessary for us 
to do, some things that I believe in fully. Now, are we going 
to accomplish anything ? There is just one way open to the 
farmers — we must help ourselves. Nobody is going to help 
us. How are we going to do it } We must put ourselves 
into condition where we can help ourselves. We must 
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organize thoroughly and discipline our forces, cooperate 
intelligently, and when we are ready there is nothing that is 
nothing that is right, or just, or reasonable, which the farmer 
may not hope to obtain. We cannot wipe out other com- 
binations ; we cannot destroy the power to organize ; we have 
no right to do that. Men have the right to associate for 
mutual benefit and protection. So long as they obey the law, 
we cannot prohibit that ; but we can bring together those 
men and women who live on the farms, on the hillside, on 
the plain, organize them and let them study, investigate, 
think, and decide for themselves. We can open up schools 
and educational organizations which the farmer may enter 
with his family, and from which he need never graduate until 
his life-work is over. I believe here is a grand opportunity 
for every farmer to-day, a work whereby he can benefit him- 
self, his family, and his country. I do not believe that this 
organization would have a narrowing tendency ; I believe it 
would have exactly the opposite effect. Its purpose and 
object, is described by some orator, I don't recollect his 
name, but it seems to contain it in a nutshell, — we want to 
teach the farmers to look forward, not backward ; to look 
outward, not inward ; to look upward, not downward, and 
lend a hand. 

You have represented here an organization of that char- 
acter. It is to become a great power in the old Granite 
state. I can remember how I used to like to hear those 
people sing, that came from up among the hills here, out in 
Ohio. I always like to hear the Hutchinson family. I got 
a grand idea, just from those songs, of the old Granite state, 
and I have never lost my admiration for the state ; it grows 
stronger and stronger when I see the farmers of New 
Hampshire organizing, associating themselves together, to 
help one another. It gives me a brighter and grander idea 
of the state and its people than I had before. You have 
become a power here ; you are doing grand work ; I do not 
need to tell you that. You know what it has done for New 
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Hampshire, socially, intellectually, morally. You cannot 
bring farmers together, with their wives, sons, and daughters, 
in an organization where the moral influence is not good. 
You have become a powef here. You have just commenced 
your work. You are getting ready for the grand victories 
yet to be won. I am glad to see this work go on. This or- 
ganization may interfere sometimes with the plans of other 
men, may sometimes interfere with the political plans of this 
country ; because, while our organization is not a partisan 
organization, while it will never become a political party, it 
will be one of its great and grand objects to teach farmers 
to use the great power placed in their hands to protect 
themselves, to protect the right, to uphold law, and to pre- 
serve order in our country. 

We will teach the farmers to think and decide for them- 
selves, rather than to allow the party organization to dictate 
and control their actions so fully as they have in the past. 
It may result sometimes in temporarily shaking things up a 
good deal. Sometimes these farmers may kick clear out of 
the traces, and do some things that may not seem for the 
time being the wisest and best that might be done. It would 
not be strange if we did do that. We are not quite so frisky 
as some of our friends engaged in other occupations. I some- 
times think that farmers are a little slow, bard to start, like 
the patient ox, bear burdens for a long time with great 
patience. But mind you when the ox-team does run away, 
something smashes every time. If we do get loose, there 
will be considerable shaking up, and some of the political 
leaders will feel very much embarrassed when the thing is 
over, feel as some of us did after the eighth of November 
last — I believe that was the day — I am not certain whether 
there was any election on that day — I think there was. That 
reminds me of a story of a bird. It was a very intelligent 
bird, but it had a bad habit of swearing. It was very pro- 
fane, and indulged in its profanity on all occasions. It had 
been taught to swear by an owner who was a swearing man 
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himself. But it passed into the ownership of a man who 
was an elder in the church, and of course it did n't sound 
well to have prpfanity around his house. He liked the bird, 
admired the bird, but did not like the profanity, and he 
thought it would be a good plan to break this bird of swear- 
ing. So he called his friends around and discussed the 
matter. One of them suggested that he get a tub of water 
and set it handy, and when the parrot would commence to 
swear, to take up the cage and thrash on the floor a few 
times, one side and then the other, and douse it into the 
water a few times, and he had an idea that the parrot would 
take the hint and stop swearing. He thought it was worth 
trying. He got a tub of water ready, and the next time the 
parrot greeted him with a blankity-blank lot of oaths, he 
said, *' Now I will show you, young fellow." And he 
grabbed the cage, thrashed it on the floor, dashed it into the 
water, time and again, until the cage was jammed out of 
all shape, and the parrot was apparently dead. He was feel- 
ing sorry about it, thought he had overdone it. The parrot 
was apparently dead. Directly he shivered a little, by and 
by opened one eye, peered up ; then the other, seemed to 
shake a little, came to himself, saw his master standing there, 
looked up at him and said, " Where in the blank-i-ty, 
blank-i-ty, blank-i-ty were you when the cyclone struck us ? " 
Well, I think some of them felt about that way when the 
cyclone struck. 

I believe we have got a great duty to perform along this 
line, and while we may make mistakes I think we will 
accomplish a grand good work. I am glad to have an 
opportunity to present a few views. I have not exhausted 
the subject ; but you are feeling exhausted ; you are feeling 
as if this long man was willing at least to inflict a pretty 
long speech upon you. I am glad to see that you have a 
strong organization, that you are co-operating with the state 
board of agriculture, that you are bringing to your assist- 
ance all the agencies and all the help that you can get. 
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That is right and proper. As a national organization we 
never stood better than we are standing to-day. The out- 
look was never better than it is to-day. We have been 
careful and conservative. We allow our members absolute 
freedom on all religious and political questions. We do not 
dictate to them what church they shall unite with, or 
whether they shall unite with any. We do not interfere 
with their political freedom in any way, shape, or manner. 
But we try in our associate capacity to urge and stimulate 
all to do their whole duty as good citizens, husbands, wives, 
"sons and daughters, and as members of society. We are 
doing a grand good work, and I want every member of the 
order to feel encouraged, to feel strong. We are ambi- 
tious. Every man that is worth living, every woman that 
is worth living, has some ambition — ambition to do some 
good, something that will call them to be remembered. 
Farmers sometimes think that great things are beyond 
their reach. But it lies with every farmer, and with 
every farmer's wife, son, and daughter, to do a grand and 
good work that shall reach far beyond their own homes. 
The influence which we exert throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, in establishing an organization such as 
this, will exist long after we have ceased to live and labor. 
This is something that ought to stimulate the ambition of 
all. And I am glad to give this encouragement to all 
members of the organization, and, in conclusion, I invite all 
those who are interested in agriculture, who would like to 
help themselves and to help others to do a grand work, to 
join hands with the brave men and intelligent women who 
are pushing forward the work so successfully among the 
granite hills of New Hampshire. [Applause.] 

Mr. Mann : I attended a meeting last Monday evening 
where we celebrated one of the most notable events in the 
history of the world. We had a celebration in memory of 
something that took place 1,892 years ago, when the angels 
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came forth and shouted, " Glory to God in the highest ; 
peace on earth and good will to men." I know when that 
proclamation was made by the angels it had a reference to 
farmers, and it has been handed down from generation to 
generation, and to-night we have heard a proclamation 
made from Ohio in unison and harmony with that procla- 
mation made over eighteen hundred years ago, " Peace on 
earth, good will to men, and equal rights to all.'* 

When I got up Tuesday morning, and left that old home 
150 miles from here, under the shadow of old Moosilauke 
mountain, in sight of the Old Man of the Mountain, and 
wended my way down through these valleys, and over into 
this little quiet town, I felt somewhat that I was a sheep 
straying from the fold. But when I get here and find a 
great many shepherds, thank God, I am willing to go into 
Peterborough. Now, I intend next summer to go out to 
Chicago, and I shall feel perfectly safe if I stray into a 
hotel and run across this gentleman who has set forth to us 
the immortal principles we should maintain and teach our 
boys. There are a good many who tell stories of what they 
did when they were boys, what good farmers they were, 
and what good boys they will be if we will only vote for 
them. Let us send some of our own organization to Wash- 
ington, and we shall hear it announced in Washington, 
" Glory to God in the highest, and peace to the farmers of 
the United States." 

I have been perfectly carried away with the remarks that 
have been made. It gave me great pleasure, when the invi- 
tation was given, to shake hands with the gentleman from 
Ohio. He has come into the old Granite state and advo- 
cated what is right and just, and he has set forth our duty 
with wisdom and spirit Let us send this gentleman 
through the nation to proclaim these good tidings which 
have been set forth here this evening. 

The President : This closes the exercises of this meet- 
ing. In behalf of the Board of Agriculture, I desire to 
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express our appreciation of the courtesy and kind treatment 
we have received at the hands of the people of Peterbor- 
ough. Especially are our thanks due the Grange choir, 
that has furnished such excellent music during each ses- 
sion, and to the Grange, for providing such a fine banquet 
on this occasion. 

The Secretary : In line with the remarks just made by 
the president, I desire to suggest that it is only just that 
we make an expression of our appreciation of favors 
received at the hands of the Grange and citizens of Peter- 
borough ; therefore, I offer the following resolutions and 
move their adoption : 

Resolved, That we extend our appreciative thanks to the Peterbor- 
ough Grange choir for the enlivening, inspiring, and highly enjoyable 
music that has been so kindly furnished for this meeting. 

Resolved, That we express our sincere appreciation of the efforts 
made by the Peterborough Grange, by the citizens of Peterborough, 
and the proprietor of the hotel, to make the meeting successful and 
our stay in this delightful town one of pleasure and enjoyment. 

Adopted. 

The Secretary: I also desire to offer the following 
resolution, and move its adoption : 

Resolved, That the farmers of New Hampshire assembled in the 
annual winter meeting of the State Board of Agriculture express their 
endorsement of the Hatch- Washburn bill now pending in the United 
States senate. A bill to prohibit gambling in food products, and urge 
our senators to make an earnest effort to secure its passage. 

Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded to the honorable senators 
from New Hampshire, as the expression of this meeting. 

Adopted. 

The President : I declare the meeting adjourned. 
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ANNUAL FIELD MEETING AT HAMPTON- 

The eighth annual field meeting of the State Board of Agri- 
culture was held at Boar's Head, Hampton Beach, on the 17th 
day of August, 1893. The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Hon. Moses Humphrey, and a selection was given 
by the band, after which the president spoke as follows : 

The President. — Ladies and Gentlemen: This is our 
eighth annual field meeting. From the commencement to 
this time, we have found an increased interest in these 
field meetings. On that account the members of the Board 
of Agriculture feel that in the interest of the agriculture 
of New Hampshire, we should continue them. So we are 
here to-day with a number of interesting speakers, and I 
think you will all be interested in hearing what is said. 
I believe in New Hampshire making progress in agriculture as 
well as in everything else. There is no standing still any- 
where. Standing still is death in agriculture, mechanics, or 
manufacturing. We want to push forward the agricultural 
interests of the state of New Hampshire. 

I am proud to say that our dairy interests have moved for- 
ward. They have increased wonderfully in value and in 
every material point. When we started this Board, we 
hardly knew of any dairies in this state. There was a good 
deal of butter made in private dairies, but there was not the 
butter of to-day. The butter of to-day in New Hampshire 
takes the first premium in the exhibit at the World's Fair. 
There was one sample that stood ahead of New Hampshire 
butter ; but the average of New Hampshire stands ahead of 
that of any other state. 
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I now introduce to you Mr. Hale, of Connecticut, who will 
give us an address upon fruit culture. 

FRUIT CULTURE. 

BY J. H. HALE, OF GLASTONBURY, CONN. 

Mr. President^ Members of the Board of Agriculture^ 
Ladies and Gentlemen^ and Pellow- Farmers of New 
Hampshire : 

I have been invited to come here to-day, leaving my little 
fruit farm in Connecticut, and say a few words to you about 
fruit culture in New Hampshire. It is an exceedingly broad 
subject, altogether too broad for the time that is allotted me for 
a talk. 

I have come to you without any preparation, and possibly I 
shall get as thoroughly mixed as I did in an address in Georgia 
two or three years ago. I was at a meeting in that state, and 
was invited to speak, and so I talked to them about New Eng- 
land thoughts and ideas, and left them, feeling that I had made 
quite an impression. A short time afterwards being on my 
farm or plantation in Georgia, I went in to dinner and my 
brother was left behind. One of the darkies wanted to know 
of my brother if that was n't Mr. Hale. My brother told him 
it was, and wanted to know of the darky where he had seen 
me. He said, '*I done hear him last year make a speech, and 
he made the biggest speech I ever heard." That set my 
brother right up, and he began to inquire what that biggest 
speech was about. He asked, — " Well, Sam, what was he 
talking about?" "Oh, the Lord only knows what he was 
talking about ; I do n't." [Laughter.] 

So I am afraid that is about the way it will be with my talk 
on fruit culture in New Hampshire. 

All my life has been spent upon a New England farm, and 
all my work has been along the line of fruit culture. So I 
have been* obliged, in order to be successful in my work, to not 
only study the fruit culture of New England, but the fruit cul- 
ture of the United States as a whole, and I find that it is drift- 
ing quite largely into centers of production, because the climate 
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and soil at those centers are right for this branch of farming. 
For instance, the apple industry has drifted to centers, — west- 
ern New York, Colorado, some portions of Oregon, in large 
portions of Missouri, and beyond the Rockies, on the Pacific 
coast. The raising of peaches also has drifted into centers. 

Of course, as I have said, these things are controlled to a 
large extent by the soil and the climatic conditions which are 
best fitted for the raising of the several fruits. The men are 
raising fruit in large quantities ; they are men of capital, and 
they put into the work a great amount of skill and care all the 
way through. We find that these men are producing for 
market everywhere. 

They are continually looking for new fields to conquer, and 
are branching out in every direction. If we talk with our 
dealers, we find that their productions are continually tending 
towards the New England market, because the New England 
markets are the best markets anywhere in the world. While 
there are sections of the United States that have as much 
money, or more, than we have to spend, they have not reached 
to the high average intelligence that the people in New Eng- 
land have perhaps. You may say that that has nothing to do 
with what we eat, but you will find that people of the highest 
intelligence generally buy the choicest fruits. The people 
of New England, in proportion to their wealth, dollar for dol- 
lar, buy more dollars' worth of beautiful flowers and choice 
fruits than any other people anywhere on the face of the globe. 
So I say that we have the best market anywhere, right here at 
our doors ; yet the farmers thousands and thousands of miles 
away, are reaping the benefit of these markets, largely from our 
own neglect. 

A few weeks ago, I left my Georgia farm and returned to 
Connecticut, but before coming I shipped some watermelons 
produced on the place, and bought some others. I bought the 
watermelons in Georgia for four cents each, and I bought one 
of the same melons in Hartford, Conn., paying thirty-five 
cents for it. The value of that watermelon had increased thir- 
ty-one cents in a week's time. Some twelve or thirteen cents, 
went to the railroad, some two or three cents to the man who 
carted it and put it into the car in Georgia ; another profit went 
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to the commission man, and still another to the retail dealer, 
and in between it was a little profit which went into my own 
pocket. 

In the city of Portland, Oregon, within six weeks, strawber- 
ries have been selling at two cents a quart, and thousands of 
bushels have gone to decay on the Pacific coast because there 
was no market for them. I have seen peaches in western 
Idaho rotting on the ground by the bushel, because there 
was no market for them. And all this while the con- 
sumers here had an abundance of good money, which they 
wanted to pay for just such produce. Here in the East the 
producer who produces the finest quality will find a quick and 
ready market, at a fair compensation, at least, and if the goods 
are of the highest quality, at a very profitable compensation. 

In talking to a New Hampshire audience, I do n't suppose 
it is much use to talk about raising some kinds of fruits that 
can be more easily raised, on account of the soil and climate, 
in some other part of the country. But there are opportunities 
in New Hampshire, and especially in your lower counties, for 
the production of choice pears and apples. Yes, more choice 
apples than can be produced anywhere for our market — the 
very finest apples produced in the United States — are produced 
in the western counties of Massachusetts and the southern 
part of New Hampshire, and you need fear no competition in 
the raising of such apples from any other part of the United 
States. 

The trouble has been that all the f»uits on the farm have 
been treated as by-products, and all that has been expected of 
such fruits has been to get a little for the family supply, and if 
there were any in excess of what the family needed that were 
salable, why it was so much gained. 

The opportunities for planting large orchards in New 
Hampshire and other states of New England are to some 
extent limited by our small fields and the impossibility of 
getting any extended tract of ground to work as a large 
orchard. It seems to me that the tendency of the times, which 
is toward consolidation and cooperation in any branch of 
business and all lines of work, should teach us farmers to think 
if there is not an opportunity for us to join hands in coopera- 
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tion in some of this work. Where there are two or three 
adjoining farms having suitable soils for an orchard, would it 
not be as well to associate qurselves together, as other capital- 
ists do, and let some one of our number who has the most skill 
and knowledge in regard to the culture of fruits take charge of 
that culture? In that way you can plant your orchards in 
long, straight rows, running in either direction, so that it may 
be cultivated in the easiest and most economical way. The 
ground should be as thoroughly and as well prepared as for 
any other crop, and the trees should be planted very carefully, 
and should be liberally fertilized from year to year with such 
elements of plant food as give the best results. In our New 
England soil we have elements of plant food that give the 
finest color and texture and flavor to our fruits, and so we are 
not under the necessity of purchasing fertilizers for that par- 
ticular part of our business. 

You have here in NeW Hampshire large summer resorts, 
where people are flocking from almost all over the world, 
and those are the people who want your choice prod- 
ucts—fruits, especially, and you should be prepared to supply 
that demand. So join in the work with your neighbors, on 
the codperative plan if necessary, and by so doing you can 
reap a good harvest. By doing this work on the larger scale 
that cooperation would enable you to adopt, there would be 
many things that you could have for the advantageous and 
economical running of your orchards that would be impossible 
to procure by the means at the command of each individual 
farmer. For instance, there would be opportunities to dam 
the streams of your rolling country and build reservoirs of 
water which might be used to great advantage in irrigation. 
I have no doubt, brother farmers, but the springs and streams 
of New England will, within the next twenty-five or fifty years, 
be put to a better and more profitable use, by applying the 
waters to our agricultural interests, than they have ever been 
put to for manufacturing purposes. We should think of these 
things and develop them, and we can only do that by working 
together as other capitalists have. 

But the great point is, if we are to be successful in our lines 
of work, we must do something ourselves. We cannot wait 
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for all these good things to come, for they will never come 
unless we do something ourselves and set about it in the 
right way. The great trouble has been with our farmers in 
the past that they have not given thought enough to their work. 
Farmers, as a rule, are inclined to work too hard and think 
too little. I have often said in farmers' meetings : '* Do n't 
work so hard, and do n't get so tired out with doing just the 
roughest kind of work ; but do more thinking, whereby you 
can get greater returns from your farms and greater happiness 
for yourselves and those whom you associate with.*' Your 
worthy president, just before he presented me, made sonie 
complaints with the way your World's Fair commissioners 
were treating the dairy interest, as it looks to him. As he 
was speaking, I was reminded that perhaps the whole trouble 
was not with the commissioners, — perhaps some of it was with 
the farmers. I was reading a little squib a short time ago. A 
Jew one day, on coming home to his family, was accosted by 
his wife : '* Isaac, Isaac, I am afraid our boy Jacob is very ill ; 
hetakes.no interest in noting." "Mine Gott, Rebecca, that 
is your poy and he takes no interest in noting ? Oh, he is not 
shick, he is dead ! " Perhaps that is what the commission- 
ers have thought of the farmers, that they were dead. Per- 
haps you did not take any interest in the matter at the 
time the commissioners were appointed, and they thought 
the farmers were dead. Wake up, wake up to the possibilities 
there are on New Hampshire soil and farms ! Do n't let them 
think you are dead simply from lack of interest in the busi- 
ness of New Hampshire farming. We have not taken inter- 
est enough in our business ; we have not given it thought 
enough ; we have been working too hard and thinking too 
little. 

After entering upon the lines of fruit production, or upon 
any particular line of fruit production that may seem best 
suited to the individual or cooperative farmers, or that your 
own interest or conscience may dictate, one may be living 
near a manufacturing city or village, or near a pleasant sum- 
mer resort, or adjoining a number of these, and it may be to 
his advantage to plant a variety of small fruits that have to 
have a near market. On the other hand, he may be a long 
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distance from those places, but on the line of a railway leading 
to some large commercial centre or distributing-point ; and 
then, perhaps, he would desire to plant what would be more 
suited to his location, — apples, pears, and plums. After 
entering upon any such line of fruit production, turn yonr 
attention to that line and become a specialist ; devote to that 
your entire thought and study. 

It is not possible for me to lay down the characteristics, the 
advantages and disadvantages of any one kind of fruit or line 
of fruit production that you may desire to take up. I do not 
mean to say a word about the varieties of fruit or their culture, 
because there is not time in a talk of this kind. But there is 
one fruit that is coming to the front and is well worthy of 
attention to one contemplating planting an orchard, and that 
is the new Japanese plum. They have come to be pretty well 
known within the past four or five years. There are a number 
of varieties of that plum, and they are in great favor in New 
England and all over the world. They have an attractive 
color and are fine shipping and keeping fruit. They may be 
picked and kept from four days to two weeks. They are not 
of as high quality as our Chester County prune varieties, but 
they are far ahead of the coarse, tasteless California plums 
which you find on the streets of Boston. 

You can make a success of fruit culture if you will, and 
instead of complaining of New England farming, and that there 
is not a cent in it, live up to, your opportunities. I believe 
there is just as good an opportunity for a farmer to get rich out 
of New Hampshire- soil as there is in California, — just as rich 
and just the same opportunities. 

One of the troubles with our farmers is, that after growing 
the produce of the farm, they do not thoroughly understand the 
business of marketing. I claim it is the work of every farmer 
— not only the fruit grower, but of every farmer who is ship- 
ping produce to market — to learn to market his goods properly. 
He should spend a portion of his time in that market to which 
he ships, and make a study of it ; study the wants of the buyers, 
how the produce is packed in order to attract the eye best. 
Make a good selection of your crops to be grown, and then 
after you have grown them, you can add a good deal to their 
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appearance by proper methods of packing. Just for a moment, 
I want to call your attention to quotations of the prices of 
apples. You will find, if you look at the market reports, such 
quotations as these : Baldwin apples, or Greenings, $2.00 a 
barrel; farmers' packings, $1.60. It makes me mad every 
time I see those quotations, and it is a reflection on the farmers 
that any man should get forty cents or thirty-five cents extra a 
barrel on apples because he knows how to put a little style on 
it. Those are things that we should know, in order to get the 
most profit from our work, and that applies not only to fruits, 
but to all farm products. 

Well, what do we want money for anyway, fellow-farmers? 
In order to buy the comforts and luxuries of life and happiness 
for our friends and ourselves. But many a farmer and fruit 
grower, in trying to get money from his produce in order to go 
out and buy his comforts somewhere else, overlooks a great 
deal that may be had at home. I have visited farmers all 
through New England, and I have found that very many of 
those farmers do not have as many of the choice products of 
the soil as do the mechanic's family of the village. Upon your 
knees to those who see the possibilities of enjoyment there are 
in fruits : You have a half acre of land right close by your 
door. It has locked up in its bosom all kinds of fruits, that can 
be had almost for the asking. Take them and give your family 
all they can eat three times a day, and as much as they want 
between meals. If you are not doing that, you are not doing 
you duty to your wife and loved ones depending upon you. I 
know that we are busy men, and we have a good deal of work 
to do. A man may start out in the spring with the determi- 
nation to have some strawberries for his family, but before June 
comes, he finds that there is so much care about it that he says 
to his wife : " I will buy all you want." But bless his stingy 
heart, he never buys but one mess so that his wife can make 
some short-cake, and of that, he himself eats three quarters, 
while she is so tired doing the work that she does not enjoy 
what little is left for her. Tear the weeds from your garden, 
burn them up, and plant the garden, making long straight rows, 
so that you can go with the cultivator right up one way and 
down the other. One single row of strawberries, if it is long 
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enough, will be enough to supply your family with all they 
want. 

Plant some raspberries, gooseberries, two or three kinds of 
currants, and make your horse and cultivator take care of them. 

The work of the fruit grower has been materially aided by 
the work of our agricultural experiment stations. The fungi 
and insects which have affected our plants have heretofore 
made it difficult to produce fruits. But we have been taught to 
cope with them, and we can hold them nearly all in check. 
And by the use of the right plant food, we can give the fruit a 
higher color, and we can add to their quality and flavor, and 
we can add sugar. We can, by the proper use of plant food, 
affect the quality of the fruit, just as we can the milk of the 
dairy by the vegetables and other kinds of food we feed our 
cows. The work of the farmer is not merely that of putting a 
plant into the ground and then collecting the fruit, after it 
has grown. The growing of a crop is just as much a manufac- 
turing in New Hampshire. Nature will do a great deal for the 
farmer, but you have got to furnish your raw material and 
labor and brains to get the greatest return. There is not a 
manufacturer in New Hampshire that could live a month if 
their business was carried on in the same slipshod shape as 
that of many of the farmers. 

But there is hope for us. It is just such meetings as this that 
are going to help us and wake us up^ We must talk and think 
and then act. It does not do us any good to think about these 
things, unless we act upon them. I am here at some little 
expense to the board of agriculture, and at some little incon- 
venience to me, but if I have said one word that will in any 
way aid you upon your farms, I surely shall, and I think the 
board will, feel repaid. 

But I am afraid some of you are saying: '*It is a great 
speech, but I do n't know what you are talking about." 

The President. I now have the pleasure of introducing 
to you an ex-speaker of the house of representatives. He was 
speaker of the house in 1858-59, I think. He is now on the 
forestry commission, and he is here representing that commis- 
sion, and will speak upon a subject that is of interest to all the 
people. 
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It is a subject that has been talked a good deal about, but 
there has nothing been done about it by our state until now, 
when it has appointed a forestry commission, and Mr. Bryant 
is here representing that commission. 

FORESTRY. 

BY HON. N. B. BRYANT, OF ANDOVER, MEMBER OF THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE FORESTRY COMMISSION. 

Mr. President and Fellow Citizens^ Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The legislature of 1893 passed an act creating what is called 
the forestry commission. I will read one of the sections of that 
act which covers most of the duties expected of that commis- 
sion, in these words : 

" It shall be the duty of the forestry commission to investi- 
gate the extent and character of the original and secondary for- 
ests of the state, together with the amounts and varieties of the 
wood and timber growing therein ; to ascertain, as near as the 
means at their command will allow, the annual removal of 
timber and wood therefrom, and the disposition made of the 
same by both consumption and manufacture, as well as by ex- 
portation in the log ; the different methods of lumbering pur- 
sued, and the effect thereof upon the timber-supply, water- 
power, scenery, and climate of the state ; the approximate 
amount of revenue annually derived from the forests of the 
state ; damages done to them from time to time by forest 
fires ; and any other important facts relating to forest interests 
which shall come to their knowledge. They shall also hold 
meetings from time to time in different parts of the state for the 
discussion of forestry subjects, and make an annual report to 
the governor and council, embracing such suggestions as to the 
commission seem important, fifteen hundred copies of which 
shall be printed by the state." 

Section 3 provides that the selectmen of the towns shall be 
wardens ; that it shall be their duty instantly, and at all times, 
to hold themselves in readiness, calling whatever aid or assist- 
ance may be needed to extinguish any fires which may be 
found in the forests of the state ; and in those places which are 
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not incorporated, the fire wardens are to be appointed by the 
county commissioners to perform similar services. With the 
exception of the single provision giving authority to the board 
of forest commissioners to take lands in a certain contingency, 
this statement which I have read to you contains all the author- 
ity which is vested in the board of forestry commissioners. 
You will see that it is simply one of inquiry and investigation 
and examination, and education, if I might use the word. The 
only subject of which the legislature has treated by positive 
enactment bearing upon the question, is the one relating to the 
extinguishment of forest fires through the agency of the select- 
men of the various towns of this state. This, however, is a 
step of great importance, and of immediate interest. 

The forests of this state, and the forests of all the states in this 
Union, have suffered, and are suffering, perhaps more from the 
effects of forest fires than from any other one agency that is at 
work to-day. Of course great havoc and destruction is caused 
by the felling of a large number of forest trees in the way it is 
done, and upon so large a scale, yet the forest fires which follow 
in the wake of this devastation perfect the ruin and make the 
devastation absolute. Recovery from the effects of fires is 
always difficult and sometimes impossible. Where the forest 
has been denuded of its trees and the soil has become dry, 
and the mattings of roots underneitth that soil have become food 
for the flames, there the work of the fire is a work of destruc- 
tion, which sometimes absolutely destroys the capacity of the 
soil for reproduction. And that is especially true on the high- 
est land and on the slopes of the mountains, where the effects of 
the falling rains and snows complete the work which the fire 
itself had begun. Now I invite the attention of every intelli- 
gent man in my hearing to the absolute importance of this one 
question, and if there is no other subject for the legislature to 
interest itself in for some years to come, I ask that the law re- 
lating to the provision fpr the extinguishment of forest fires be 
made more complete and more efficient than it now is, or can 
be under the present law. By doing that, if nothing else shall 
be done, the probability of the great loss which the country is 
looking upon now with serious apprehension will be, at least, 
longer delayed, if it is not finally prevented. 
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Mr. President, correctly speaking there is no forestry in this 
country. It is not only true that we have no system of forestry 
in this state, but it is equally true that we have none in the 
country at large. Our national government has, with a wise 
liberality, made some fifteen reservations within the limits of 
the country, averaging, perhaps, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of a million acres each — some fifteen millions in all — 
which are to be preserved as public parks forever. This, as a 
great object lesson, will be certainly interesting ; but the little 
state of New Hampshire, with its narrowed area, can hardly 
hope to imitate or follow far the course that may be taken by 
the national government in the improvement and preservation 
of its parks. 

Speaking of the want of a system of forestry, we are obliged 
to learn things of a practical character, relating to forestry, 
from the old countries. There it has been studied as a science, 
and it has been practised as an ait for hundreds and hundreds 
of years. The care of trees, the goodly growth of trees, the 
cutting, hauling, transporting, and disposal of the lumber from 
the trees, the preservation and the integrity of the great forests 
of all the states on the continent of Europe, have been brought 
nearly to perfection. 

Let me glance a minute at a few statistics which will call 
your attention to the magnitude and the importance of this 
great subject, and the view entertained of it by the oldest and 
most experienced nations of the world. 

The little peninsula of Italy, a country about half as large as 
the single state of Texas, has ten millions of acres of forests. 
As long ago as 1826, every one of the Italian states had elabo- 
rate forest laws, carefully considered and vigilantly enforced, 
looking to the preservation of that great industry and interest. 
Since the consolidation of the states under the present govern- 
ment, a general forest law has been passed, and all the move- 
ments looking toward the cutting of these forest trees are regu- 
lated by a government commission. Let me say here, in pass- 
ing, that a very important lesson is taught by the experience of 
Italy, for it is said that in one of these countries the cutting 
down of these forests a century and a half ago created, in one 
section, climatic changes of a highly important character. 
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effecting the growth of certain crops which could no longer be 
raised. That it was owing to the cutting of this forest, and the 
consequent change of climate, is proved by the fact that, after 
a certain time, the district was reclothed with a heavy growth 
of forest wood, and the same crops that had been made impos- 
sible to grow, in the mean time were raised again, precisely as 
before the first cutting of the forests had taken place. 

France, on account of the subdivision of her territory into so 
many small farms, suffered severely, years and years ago, from 
the cutting off of her forest land. But seventy years ago, France 
took upon herself the labor of the restoration of this great 
product, and two hundred and fifty thousand acres, that had 
been completely sterilized, as was supposed, by the action of 
former generations, have been restored to a forest growth, and 
they now have a stringent law to protect this growth. 

Germany has thirteen millions of acres of forest, and one 
third of that thirteen millions is owned by the government, 
and all work relating to the cutting of the forest is under the 
supervision of a vigilant police. The same is true of Switzer- 
land, and even Sweden, and the same is true of Austria. In 
Austria, this great subject has received perhaps more study 
and attention than in any other country on the face of the earth. 
Austria has had a system of legislation for more than three hun- 
dred years, looking to the preservation of the growth and 
improvement of her great forests. She has thirty-two thousand 
men engaged as foresters, throughout the entire empire, a num- 
ber exceeding our entire standing army. Austria has schools, 
graded schools, in which forestry is taught as a science. She 
has a great university in Vienna, where they graduate after a 
course of hard study extending over six years and a half on this 
one great topic. 

I see before me, to-day, the distinguished president of the 
agricultural college of this state, and I sincerely commend to 
him this great subject, and the propriety of introducing some of 
the studies relating to it into the curriculum of his school. 

When one comes to this country from the old, with its system 
of forestry and the economical use of the forest product, what 
do they see? They see this, — that having come into pos- 
session of the greatest treasure that ever fell to any people, we 
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have made the most reckless use of it that history has ever 
recorded. And that is not true of New Hampshire especially, 
and perhaps it is not emphatically true of New Hampshire at 
all. But it is true of the country at large. For instance, in 
1885, it was officially reported that California had cut off half 
of all her forest wood ; Minnesota, a comparatively new state, 
having but a few years ago nine millions of acres of the finest 
forests in the world, had only four million acres at that time ; 
Wisconsin has suffered equally with Minnesota in the diminu- 
tion of her forests; and Michigan, the great northern peninsula, 
running up between those great lakes, presented an unbroken 
forest representing millions of wealth. Some one has said, 
speaking officially of the present condition, that the end of the 
forest interest in Michigan is in view. Take the great state of 
Ohio, from where my distinguished friend [Mr. Brigham.] on 
my right comes. Ohio, in 1850, is represented to have had 
fifty-three per cent, of her whole area covered by forests, which 
was reduced in thirty years from that to seventeen per cent. 
Indiana, in the same time, was reduced to nineteen per cent., 
and the great state of New York paid but little interest to the 
forestry question herself, until it was observed thai such en- 
croachments were being made upon the Adirondack region that 
the waters of the Hudson were being visibly affected, the sup- 
ply running short during the whole of the warm season, and 
the floods of the spring being more disastrous than ever before ; 
but now she is giving what attention she can, at this late day, 
to the preservation of that magnificent region ; but yet great 
devastation has been done in stripping the forests from some 
sections of that great country. More than fifty thousand acres, 
that a few years ago was covered with a luxuriant growth of 
forest trees, is ruined forever. The forests have been ruined 
forever, the soil itself has been carried away by the action 
of the frosts and rains, and the ground rendered incapable of 
bearing forest growth. 

In a word, let me state one more fact which is of alarming 
interest to every man who has the welfare of his country at 
heart. It is authoritatively stated that we are to-day cutting 
in this country twice as much lumber as is grown from year 
to year. 
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• 

But I was requested to speak on New Hampshire forests. I 
have made these general statements in order that you might 
comprehend more clearly this subject, as bearing upon our own 
state, and the course of conduct necessary in order to save what 
we have left. 

New Hampshire possesses, substantially, three millions of 
acres of forests, — more than fifty per cent, of her entire area 
is covered by forests. A great part of this is in the north 
region. It is in the White mountain country, and the extreme 
north of the state. These forests are simply invaluable to the 
state of New Hampshire, as you will see from a very few con- 
siderations. Their value cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. They transcend every other single value in this state, 
and I say it, however startling this may be to the gentlemen 
assembled, who are interested especially in agriculture itself. 
This department of agriculture, the forest department of agri- 
culture, transcends in value the interest of the strictly agricul- 
tural department. Why? That is very briefly stated. In 
the first place, the forests of this state are the source of all 
the rivers of the state. They not only, by the retention and 
absorption of the water that falls from the clouds in rain or 
snow, regulate the movement of our rivers, and of our springs 
and streams, but they form the sources of those streams and 
springs and rivers. If the forests of the great north of the 
state were to-morrow swept from the mountains, where they 
now grow, our rivers would cease to be of any value, of any 
commercial, manufacturing, or mechanical value, — they would 
be merely for a time, sluiceways to carry off the floods occa- 
sioned by the rain that would immediately flow from the hill- 
sides and the mountains, and there would not be one continuous 
stream of water in the whole state. The springs themselves 
would dry up. They are fed from the water that is held in 
reserve in the forests. The forests are, therefore, necessary and 
indispensable to the integrity of the state itself. The miles of 
the streams that are now used to move the wheels that 
enable this state to be dotted with the manufacturing estab- 
lishments that bring so much wealth into the state, would 
fail to do their work. I do n't say, gentlemen, — I am not pre- 
pared to say, — that we are at the threshold of this great catas- 
10 
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trophe. I do not assert here that we are in any immediate 
danger of any sensible diminution of the water-supply. I know 
that is, at present, in New Hampshire, a disputed point. I 
know there are men of great judgment, who think on the one 
side, and many men who think on the opposite side, of this 
question. I do not think we can tell in regard to the Merri- 
mack so well, so long as they have their great reservoir which 
holds the water in Lake Winnipiseogee, and distributes it 
somewhat equally from there throughout the state. But I do 
not believe that system is to be depended upon. It cannot be 
depended upon. It would practically cease to be a system if 
the forests were materially interfered with. 

Then the streams themselves would be practically useless. 
We cannot have our water-power saved forever, by merely 
having the streams eternally dammed. That is a physical 
as well as an illogical contradiction. It is utterly impos- 
sible. Well, then, there are other considerations bearing 
upon the necessity of preserving the forests. The forests are 
our timber-supply. What does this mean ? Why, gentlemen 
and fellow-citizens, it means this: It means that when our 
timber-supply, no matter by what means, becomes materially 
lessened, ever^ man in this state, and in the country, so far as 
that goes, will feel its effect. If building materials are made 
difficult of attainment, if the supply shall not equal the demand, 
— the increasing demand, as we increase in population — what is 
the effect? Poorer buildings, to start with ; smaller buildings, 
smaller sheds, smaller houses, poorer quarters for the ordinary 
man, more infrequent repairs, poorer conditions ; and the neces- 
sity which will compel economy in that direction, will compel 
economy in every department of life, and our people will be 
poorer in every respect. They will be housed more poorly, 
they must dress more poorly, and must fare more poorly, they 
will have less amusement in their homes, and less attractive 
homes. It means that we shall cease to be the proud, inde- 
pendent people that we are, and in fact, civilization itself 
depends upon the preservation of the forests and the timber- 
supply. Under these circumstances, what should we do? In- 
stead of contenting ourselves with the present supply of timber, 
we should see to it that we have an increased supply. 
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[At this point the governor appears and is greeted by a 
selection from the band and cheers. "| 

It is a very agreeable circumstance that I should be interrupt- 
ed in my remarks by the approach of my esteemed friend and 
our highest officer of the state, the honorable governor of the 
state of New Hampshire. 

I was saying, fellow-citizens, that we shall, not only in this 
state, but throughout this country, — as our population becomes 
more dense, and our wants increase, — we shall need not only our 
present supply of forest growth, but that supply must be 
increased and never diminished. 

But how is this to be brought about .f^ I will speak only a few 
minutes upon that subject, as my time has nearly expired. 
You know how limited is the power of the legislature over the 
conduct and management of private owners and their property. 
The state of New Hampshire, I am sorry to say, does not own 
an acre of forest land. What, then, can we do.f^ The most that 
can be done is to regulate — can we regulate the cutting of the 
forest growth.? Well, fellow-citizens, not much can be done 
by direct legislation, but more can be done by the education of 
public sense to a higher appreciation of the importance of this 
great subject, and to educate them up to the best methods of 
conducting this great business. 

What can be done in that direction? We must turn, if we 
would have correct methods, to the practice of those countries, 
which, for hundreds of years, have most successfully maintained 
their forest conditions and grown rich in the doing of it. And 
how have they accomplished it? It has been simply by letting 
the forest growth be regarded as any other growth that nature 
gives. Let the forest growth be treated as any othef growth 
that nature furnishes us. Let the ripe trees of the forest fall 
before the woodman's ax and no others. In that way, we 
will not only be maintaining the forest conditions as they 
are, but we will be improving upon the present conditions. 
It is not an injury, but it is a positive benefit and advan- 
tage, to cut out the ripe trees from a forest. It leaves the 
other trees to grow and mature. It leaves to the owner, 
who will wisely and judiciously establish this practice, his 
entire capital invested in forests forever, and a perpetual 
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income from that forest; it leaves to him the possibility of not 
only saving, like a prudent and sensible man, all his own prop- 
erty, but of transmitting it to his heirs and to generations that 
are to come after him. This is found upon experience to be the 
only true method of dealing with the forest question, with the 
view of the highest interests of the owner, and the welfare and 
safety of the state. 

Well, fellow-citizens, there is one other subject that I must 
call your attention to for a moment, with reference to our own 
forests, and I believe I echo the sentiment of every man pres- 
ent when I say that this method must be adopted, which simply 
means, in New Hampshire, that the forests must be pre- 
served. The forests must not be sacrificed, as they are not 
only needed for the purposes I have named, for the regulating 
of the water-supply and the wealth which they indirectly bestow 
in that way ; they are not only needed for the timber-supply, 
which is simply indispensable for the maintenance of our integ- 
rity as a state and of our civilization, but they are needed for 
the financial as well as the social value of the scenery which they 
help to constitute among our hills. There is a financial value 
to New Hampshire scenery which has just begun to be appre- 
ciated, and it is not yet half appreciated. New Hampshire has 
her mountains, which attract and will attract millions of people 
to the Granite state who wish to spend their summers or a por- 
tion of their summers here. There is no land that is so attrac- 
tive within more than a thousand miles. It is the centre of a 
population of ten millions of people, and it should be made 
attractive as a summer home for the millions of people who are 
ready to come here if that scenery is preserved from the devas- 
tating ax*pr the still more devastating fire. 

We owe it, moreover, as a duty to posterity, that this great 
heritage of ours should not be impaired, because, fellow-citi- 
zens, we have not the moral right ; it is not consistent with patri- 
otism ; it is not consistent with what we owe to our state, to its 
institutions, to its history, to its future ; it is not consistent with 
any of the duties which we owe as citizens, that we should for a 
moment tamper with a possession of so priceless a nature and of 
so much value to future generations, a possession which they 
must have in order to be as happy as we are. We owe it to 
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future generations who shall come after us to transmit to them 
without impairment this important heritage which has come to 
us from our forefathers. Therefore, it is a duty in every aspect 
of the case to preserve our forests. 

We shall deserve and receive the opprobrium of history if we 
do not use our best endeavors to investigate this subject in all 
its bearings, and after all the facts have been fully ascertained, 
I trust that it will then be possible for some future legislature 
to pass a system of laws so that the cutting will be limited in 
such a manner that all injury shall be avoided to the state, 
while no injustice is done to any private owner of the forest. 

My time has expired, and I must leave this interesting and 
important subject at this point. I thank you all for your kind 
attention. 

The President : This meeting now stands adjourned 
until 2 o'clock. 

Afternoon Session. 

The President : We have with us this afternoon a gen- 
tleman that you will all be pleased to hear speak, a gentle- 
man that came up from the ranks, came up all the way 
through life as I like to see a boy come up ; and he has made 
a great success in life, on account of his habits of industry and 
the close application of his powers to his business. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to you the governor 
of the state, Hon. John B. Smith. 

ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR SMITH. 

We are thankful for the excellent crop prospects in New 
Hampshire. Seed time and harvest have not failed. The hay 
crop, already largely secured, is both abundant and excellent, 
and all other crops, in their present appearance, give promise 
of a good yield. Our flocks and herds have been spared from 
disease. The vigilant and ever prompt action of the board of 
cattle commissioners has prevented the spread of that scourge 
of the farmer, tuberculosis, and it is gratifying to know it is 
being gradually stamped out of the state. The dairy interest, 
which is fast becoming the chief and best feature of the farm, is 
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making steady growth and progress. In the butter exhibits at 
the World's fair, New Hampshire has forged ahead of all 
competitors, and of this we have reason to be proud. 

Bread used to be spoken of as the staff of life, but now when 
men speak of the chief source of nourishment of '*the life that 
now is," they are apt to call it their "bread and butter." The 
butter is quite as important as the bread and costs quite as 
much. 

Of course the misfortunes of the banker and manufacturer 
are shared by the farmer, either directly or by sympathy, and 
his ease and feeling of security are comparative only. -He is 
simply better off, or not so badly off, as they ; and it may be 
proper to say here, and it is especially true in New Hampshire, 
that the farmer's prosperity is inseparably associated with that 
of the manufacturer. Any species of legislation or any policy 
of government that strikes down the manufacturer hits the 
farmer also. Except for the growth of our manufacturing 
cities and villages, New Hampshire would have made a sorry 
exhibit the last decade. 

Not far from where we are to-day, stand the beautiful and 
commodious new buildings of the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, soon to be formally dedicated and set apart for 
the purpose intended, and to which a new president has been 
chosen, one who is worthy of our best regards and highest 
hopes. This most happy and desirable result is the work of 
the farmers of the state ; it is for the recognition of their inter- 
ests, and ought and will be a great advantage to them. 

Now, in view of all these things, it is fair to say — notwith- 
standing the stringency of the money market and troubled 
condition of the business world, notwithstanding men's hearts 
are failing them for fear, — it is fair to say the farmer is to be 
congratulated, and this can hardly be said of any other class or 
calling to-day. Let the young men of the state learn a lesson 
from the times ; learn to have more respect for this old busi- 
ness of tilling the soil, which is, after all, proving itself the 
safest and best in the long run. Let them not think, either, 
that the successful farmers must go West. Farming in New 
Hampshire, if properly conducted, with the same application 
of skill, intelligence, enterprise, and thrift, will pay, I believe. 
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as well in New Hampshire as in Dakota, with the added con- 
sideration of the superior advantages of the East, with respect 
to educational facilities and climate. 

The President: We have with us to-day the distin- 
guished president of the New Hampshire Agricultural College. 
He is new to you, a stranger in one sense of the word, but 
we hope that he will become more familiar to you in the 
future, especially if you want to send your sons and daughters 
to the agricultural college. Both sexes will have a chance 
there to get a good education, and we think we have a presi- 
dent at the head of it who is a man fitted for the place. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to you the Rev. 
Charles S. Murkland, who will speak to you on the subject 
of agricultural education. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

BY REV. CHARLES S. MURKLAND, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS. 

Mr, President^ Tour Excellency^ and Ladies and Gentlemen : 
It is with a great deal of pleasure, although with reluctance, 
that I come before you to speak upon this question. I, 
whose history and associates have not been those of a farmer 
during the most of my life, and who know so little about the 
things about which you know so much, to come here to a 
gathering of farmers in this part of New Hampshire, or in fact 
of the whole state, to speak upon so large a theme as that of 
agricultural education. The reluctance is not diminished 
when I am introduced as a distinguished president, not being 
at all distinguished ; and when such a phrase as that is used as 
applied to me it would seem to be used in irony, if I did not 
know the genial heart of the president of the State Board of 
Agriculture. 

How strange it is that there has crept into our minds the 
feeling that in some way agriculture and education must be an- 
tagonistic. It is utterly false and misleading. It is impossi- 
ble to compute the debt which education owes to agriculture. 
In the first place, there is no fact of the history of our own land 
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more characteristic or more striking than that which presents 
the Pilgrim Fathers and their successors for many generations 
tilling the soil with diligent care, with never a thought that 
their occupation was any less honorable than any other, and 
then gladly giving of their increase that their sons and daugh- 
ters might gain the highest education. That was the begin- 
ning of American life. Agriculture and education walked 
hand in hand. And if, some sixty years or so after the landing 
at Plymouth, it was a minister who gave his name to the first 
college of this country, it was the farmer who maintained the 
school and sent his sons there to be educated, and helped make 
it the institution that it is to-day. Is not that true? No one 
then supposed that the time could ever come when the friends 
of agriculture would look askance at the friends of education, 
or that the men of culture in this land should ever affect to turn 
with scorn upon a member of that profession upon which their 
livelihood depends. But this debt of education to agriculture 
is always in process of payment. Have you not noticed the 
process of nature by which all such debts, when they are in the 
progress of accounting, are tending towards a progressive 
balance? 

I listened, as you all did, with the utmost interest and the 
greatest pleasure to the addresses we heard this morning, and 
was delighted to see, running through both of them, an illustra- 
tion of that truth which is coming to be more and more the 
common understanding, that every branch of human industry 
must become more and more indebted to study and investiga- 
tion. The gentleman who spoke from such infinite resources 
concerning fruit culture — do you not recollect his allusions to 
the soil as affecting the color, texture, and flavor of the fruit? 
How comes it that man knows these matters? Look at the 
chemist watching patiently, with the utmost scrutiny, to see the 
process and results of his analysis, in order that he may tell 
the men upon the farm what are the constituents of the land, 
what the constituents of the crops, and how to produce them. 
Did you not also hear the eloquent member of the forestry 
commission speaking upon the question of forests and the rela- 
tion of timber lands to the rain-fall, and thus indirectly the 
relation of timber lands to agriculture? Did you not hear him 
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say that we are at the very beginning of the understanding of 
the principles which are involved? What does that mean? It 
means that we have before us a large field for study and inves- 
tigation, where men, by diligent research, shall find out day by 
day the truths of the great gifts of the universe, so that every 
man may make the laws of God serve in his proper calling. 

But, Mr. President, time is passing rapidly, and I have not 
yet said anything about the thing which I suppose I am 
expected to represent, the New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 

A favored work opens before that institution. I can under- 
stand how those of you who live upon the farms feel that you 
can teach your boys practical agriculture. You do not care 
to send them to the agricultural college to teach them to hold 
the plow. Of course you don't. There are certainly some 
things that you can teach them better and more economically ; 
but there are things which they must still be taught, which 
they can learn only in the laboratory by practical experiments, 
and in many of the countless ways by which it is possible to 
gain a broader information ; and as to those things, there is a 
place for a course of agricultural teaching. It is necessary to 
teach the boys how the crops grow, to teach organic chemistry. 

I claim in behalf of this institution that its hope, and almost 
its promise, is to check in some measure the exodus from the 
country to the city. We cannot stop it. There are causes at 
work so fast we cannot touch upon them here, and they will 
work for many days. A hundred years have passed, and still it 
remains. Many years, yea, some generations, will pass away 
before we can change these things. These causes are found 
partly in the aggregariousness of men, partly in the enticing 
opportunities of city life, partly, is it not, in the surroundings 
which, all unintentional, the boys have had around them on 
the farm, so that they. have sought with eagerness any work 
that will take them from that life. 

We cannot at once and altogether stop this exodus from the 
farm into the shops and stores, but we can check it a little. If 
you will send us your boys untainted with a dislike for the 
farm — that is the first condition ; if they come with the simple 
purpose to do that work for which they are best fitted, to use 
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the faculties God has given them, then we are in a position to 
make them see the grand possibilities that are before them in 
the use of those faculties, and teach them that they can by so 
using them make themselves a power among, and a peer of, 
the wisest and best in other callings. We shall always keep in 
the atmosphere of that institution the feeling that a man is to 
be honored and respected for his quality and esteemed for his 
worth, and not on account of the incident of his birth or occu- 
pation. 

There are other departments not less important than that of 
agriculture. I wonder how many of you who have four or 
five children would have them all go back to the farm if you 
could! I think, none of you. You would seek out for them 
various occupations, and thus extend the range of your own 
life, by making one a farmer, another a mechanic, another a 
doctor, and another a minister of the gospel, etc. This college 
will take your boys and girls, and if they have d mechanical 
bend, or desire to learn a trade of one kind or another, we will 
take them, and carry the teaching through to the farthest limit. 
If we have any scientific timber, we can take them and teach 
them by the best methods known to-day— chemistry, botany, 
zoology, and all the rest, and teach them so that they shall be 
equipped, wherever they are, for their life's work. 

Gentlemen, in behalf of that college, I have to tender the 
most sincere thanks to the board of agriculture, and to the 
farmers which it represents, for the interest you have taken. 
Without your interest, it would not stand where it does to-day, 
and in a large sense, the future of that institution is in your 
hands. It wants your confidence ; it wants you to believe 
what you would believe if you were studying one year in the 
school at Durham, that the work is going on in the most broad 
and progressive spirit. Those that are in control of that insti- 
tution are determined, as far as they can, to have the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts rank 
with the best of the technical schools in the country. To that 
end we want your confidence, we want your children, and we 
shall want a little patience on your part, knowing that time 
goes so swiftly to those who are trying to accomplish anything, 
and the years go by unnoticed. 
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In another year perhaps a more definite report can be given 
of the progress in the neighboring town. The work is going 
on. It shall be a good work, and the work demanded by the 
boys and girls of our state. 

The PREsmENT : We have with us to-day a distinguished 
speaker, that has spoken in this state and also in Connecticut 
and other places, upon agriculture. It is the gentleman from 
Ohio, worthy master of the National Grange, and I now have 
the pleasure of introducing the Hon. J. H. Brigham, of Ohio. 

THE FARMERS' RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 

BY HON. J. H. BRIGHAM, OF DELTA, OHIO. 

Mr. President <^ Ladies and Gentlemen^ and J^ellow-Cii- 
izens of the Old Granite State : I feel under just a little em- 
barrassment in following these distinguished gentlemen. I am 
myself a western farmer. I was born in Ohio, and in my 
early youth moved into the wilderness in north-western Ohio, 
and so did not enjoy the educational advantages that these men 
who are reared in New England, and the young of Ohio, enjoy 
to-day. If, therefore, you expect a literary discussion from 
me, or a scientific lecture, you will be disappointed. 

The subject upon which I shall talk to-day is. The Farmers* 
Rights and Duties, a subject selected by the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture. It is not the subject I have been 
discussing for several days, and I do not know how well I can 
get hold of it on this occasion. In presenting this subject I 
shall do it in a broad and liberal spirit, because I am not one of 
those farmers who believe it wise or best or right to try to 
array the farmers against any other class of people in our 
country. I would rather labor to harmonize all the relations 
that exist between the various industries, and teach the farmers 
to cooperate with every man that is doing a good work for 
himself and for his country. But I believe it is a wise provi- 
sion that the different callings and interests be represented by 
men who are directly connected therewith, and hence I make 
no apology for attempting to discuss this question. 
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The men who landed on Plymouth Rock came to till the 
soil. They were farmers; they cleared away the forests, 
drained the swamps, and transformed the wilderness into the 
grand home of civilization that it is to-day. In all these years 
the farmers have been the pioneers, who have gone before and 
have prepared the way for every other man and the other 
industries of our country, and endured the hardships and depri- 
vations incident to pioneer life. So I claim for the farmer 
that he has performed his full share in laying the foundation 
for this government of ours. 

When the time came that it seemed wise to separate or sever 
our connections with the mother country and establish a new 
form of government, it was the farmers largely that brought 
about this change. It was the farmers of Lexington, you know, 
that fired the shot that rang around the world, and during that 
whole period of suffering and death, the bravest of the brave 
were the men who came from the farm homes of our country. 
They fought the battles, taking victory or defeat, whichever 
might come, but never laying down their arms until victory 
crowned their efforts. 

When peace succeeded war, the men who assembled to frame 
the constitution and make the laws that were to govern this 
new republic came largely from the farms. No man questions 
their ability or their fitness to do this work well. They laid 
the foundations broad and deep, and those foundations stand 
securely to-day. 

As strong in peace as in war, those men went out into the 
fields of our country and by their industry and their skill they 
raised this country from a condition of weakness and poverty 
to one of power and wealth. We became the wonder and the 
admiration of ^he world because of the grand results worked 
out largely by the farmers of our country. In this they did 
their full share. 

When our institutions were put tp the severest test, when 
brother went to war with brother in that great struggle in 
which some who are here to-day participated, the men who 
were of the truest and bravest among those men who followed 
their country's flag, were the boys who came from the farm 
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homes of our country. No one questions that they fought on, 
never faltering an instant, until the national life was saved. 

When the war was ended, they realized that a large debt had 
been piled up to maintain the war, and that the credit of the 
nation had been strained. They laid aside their implements of 
warfare and went again to the fields, and by their diligence 
and their skill, they have very largely reduced that indebted- 
ness, and have restored the credit of the nation, until it is 
second to no nation in the world. Except for this, our country 
would not be where it is to-day and has been for years. 

I do not pay any attention to the little flurry that is now ris- 
ing in regard to financial affairs. We are going to settle that 
matter as we have settled other matters in the past. We are 
to-day, notwithstanding the trouble that presents itself, a pros- 
perous, wealthy, and happy people, and ought to be. 

Now then, it seems to me, that after this statement of facts 
no one will attempt to deny that it must be clear to all that the 
farmers have performed their full share of the work of opening 
up this country, making its laws in its early history, and fight- 
ing its battles. They also have been accredited with bearing 
a full share, and a little more, of the public burdens. Others 
may escape some portion of the burden of taxation that belongs 
to them, but for a farmer there is no escape. 

It seems to me, that, in view of all these things, we can con- 
sistently ask for the farmer a full and fair reward for his toil, — 
can claim for him an honest share of what the harvest yields. 
It seems to me that the farmer, who loves his wife and children 
as dearly as any other man in any other class or condition, 
should have for those who share his toil an honest and liberal 
reward. He should not only be liberally and fairly rewarded 
in a financial way, but having been as patriotic as any and hav- 
ing endured as much as any of her people to make this repub- 
lic what it is to-day, it seems not inconsistent to ask that he, too, 
shall share in the honors that are to be distributed among her 
people. We cannot afford to let it be understood that the young 
man who selects agriculture for his calling and his profession 
is to be deprived of those positions of honor and trust which we 
daily confer upon our citizens and as to which we claim for the 
farmer a full and equal recognition. I believe that the farmer 
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of to-day should share as fully as did the farmers in the early 
history of the country in framing the laws that are to govern 
the people. 

I am not complaining of anybody, understand, but the farm- 
ers. I think we are making a mistake to-day, when we allow 
this great interest of ours to be so meagrely represented in the 
law-making bodies of the state and nation. 

Reference has been made to congress, that has just assembled 
to consult together to try to provide remedies for the disaster 
and for conditions that seem to be inevitable. These men have 
to deal with vital interests, in which no one is more interested 
than the farmers of our country. Should not that body be com- 
posed of men who are familiar with all the industries of our 
country ? Should it not be composed of men who feel the 
wants, needs, and demands of every industry, in order to deal 
intelligently with the questions to be considered there? That 
seems to me right. But how is that body constituted ? How 
are we represented ? This great interest of our country — and I 
don't underestimate the other great interests — has twenty-seven 
men in that assembly to represent it, counting all the men 
who come from the farms and stock-ranches of our country. 
On the other hand there are of the legal profession — grand 
men, many of them — just two hundred and forty-five. Now I 
am not making any arraignment of the legal profession. They 
have their places there, they have their work to do ; but I can 
tell you, that in view of the substantial part that the farmers 
have played in this country, and in view of the large agricul- 
tural interests that are at stake, we want enough members in 
congress to at least constitute a committee of agriculture, that 
has to deal with the agricultural interests. And yet many times, 
there are not enough farmers assembled there, to constitute an 
agricultural committee. I remember one gentleman that went 
from New York state, who himself said that he knew nothing 
about agriculture except what he could see on his way from 
New York to Washington. 

It seems to me that considering these conditions and con- 
sidering the fact that we are not satisfied with the results we 
see around us, we ought to consider very carefully this ques- 
tion of whether we have a fair and honest share of the repre- 
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sentation in the national congress. We do not expect to turn 
out all of our legal friends, of course. They^are going to be 
there always, and in considerable numbers. Some of them are 
the very best friends of agriculture. We do n't expect, I say, to 
monopolize all the legislative power. 

I remember talking on this question in Ohio recently, and 
my friend, John Jones, who has been to congress, seemed to 
get the impression that we farmers proposed Xo take possession 
of the law-making bodies of the country and run the legislature 
to suit ourselves. I assured him that we did not expect any- 
thing of the kind. But at present congress seems to be in the 
same position as to lawyers, that a certain bad place is sup- 
posed to be, — has plenty of them. I will tell a story that Brother 
Hale sometimes tells. He speaks of an Irishman that had a 
dream one night, and he dreamed he died and had some doubts 
about being permitted to pass the shining gates, but he went to 
heaven, very much to his surprise. There he found himself in 
his dream, and was very glad to be there, although he doubted 
his rights. Finally he found some one that questioned those 
rights, and they said to him : '' What are you doing here? You 
have n*t any business here. You are not entitled to occupy any 
of this territory," and they insisted that he must go out. Pat 
was a good deal disturbed about it, but wanted all the privileges 
of defending himself that would be granted, so he said : "I 
should have the right to a lawyer to defend me, and plead my 
cause, and now you must give me time to secure the service^ of 
one." They admitted that right, of course. After some time 
he was asked how he got along in his search. He said : " It is 
all right. I have searched all over heaven and ca n't find a 
single lawyer, so I am here yet." 

A Voice. They were all down here taking care of the 
wicked farmers. 

Mr. Brigham. Yes, that is it. Congress is not going to 
become a place where none of our legal friends can be found. 
It seems to me that all are ready to admit the justice of the 
claim that the farmers should have an equal and fair share in 
the profits of his own labor, with an equal and fair representa- 
tion ; that the burden of taxation which he bears, and which 
belongs elsewhere, he should use the power to remove and 
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place where it belongs. I do not say that it is on account of 
the excessive honesty of the farmer that he pays more than he 
should. I know that the farmer has become used to being 
called a plain, honest, class of people. I have travelled for 
some time in New Hampshire and other portions of New 
England, and I have not found out that we are particularly 
plain. We are not particularly plain. We are rather proud 
of our good looks, as a class. Neither do I suppose we are 
particularly honest. 

There is another point I wish to make. I do not know what 
I may find, but I haven't yet found that locality where there is 
any large amount of surplus honesty among the farmers. So I 
claim nothing on that score. It is because we have a large 
amount of property that is easily found and easily valued. It 
seems to me just and fair that all the property, where that is 
the basis of taxation, should pay its equal and fair proportion 
and not place upon the farmers more than their fair share. 

We must not only haye our share of the good things, but we 
must be ready to do our share of all the work that is necessary 
to build up and develop this country and make it what the 
Almighty must have intended it to be. We must not shirk our 
responsibilities in our country. Every man of sound mind, 
who has reached the years of manhood, is not only a citizen 
but a sovereign, and he is responsible largely for the conditions 
which exist in this country today. The farmers must share 
fully in this responsibility. And when I hear them complain- 
ing, as they do sometimes complain, and without just reasons 
for their complaints, I think they are only drawing an indict- 
ment against themselves ; because, if grievances exist, if the 
government is not what it ought to be, if the farmers are 
discriminated against by those who make the laws, it is the 
fault of the farmers. The responsibility rests with them. We 
must do our full share in governing and controlling this country, 
and in order that we may do this, we must do everything within 
our power to promote the education of the farmers — education 
along many different lines. I listened with great interest to the 
remarks of the man who has taken charge of your agricultural 
college. I do not think he went quite far enough in the work 
that he has outlined. I believe that the sciences and questions 
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that pertain to agriculture and mechanical arts should be 
taught ; but they expect, in all of these colleges, to teach the 
mechanic how to work with his hands, just how to handle his 
tools, and I think the farmer boy that goes to your agricultural 
college should not only learn the sciences and acquire a knowl- 
edge that will help him in that way, but he should have prac- 
tical lessons from the most skilled teacher on practical farming 
that can be found in this country. 

I have been a farmer boy all my life, and I know something 
about what a farmer does n't know, and also what they ought 
to know, and when they go to college what they ought to learn. 
There is a good deal in knowing how to hitch a team to the 
plow and how to plow. I have hired a great many farmers' 
boys on my farm to work for me, and not one half of those boys 
knew anything about plowing. Talk about plowing : It is a 
scientific occupation. They should have in this agricultural 
college, and in that of every state in the Union, not only the 
theoretical, but the practical instruction that will make them 
successful farmers when they go to work for themselves. 
Theory is good, but it does not go far enough. So I hope that 
the president and faculty will give this matter due considera- 
tion. I have been for some time connected, but am not now, 
because my politics are not right, with the agricultural college 
in Ohio, and we are progressing along that line. We have a 
grand institution there, where the very best instruction is given 
in the sciences, etc., and where there are fine opportunities for 
learning how to use tools, and all of that. That institution is 
training every nerve to develop the practical teaching, so that 
when those boys go out to the farm they shall feel perfectly 
self-reliant, and able, not only to solve the problems that may 
come before them, but to do the very best of work. We need 
such work on the farms as well as anywhere else, and more ; 
because there is at present more slipshod and indifferent work 
done there. We need better work on the farm than in any 
other business in this country, I believe. 

But this is a little digression that I did not intend to make. 

Now we farmers must realize that we have great responsibil- 
ities thrust upon us as American citizens, — responsibilities we 

must share with our fellow-citizens of other conditions and 
11 
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classes. There are great questions to be solved ; there are great 
dangers now threatening our country. 

One of them is the piling up of immense fortunes to be con- 
trolled by one family or one individual. There is danger there. 
A man to-day with a million would not be a dangerous citizen. 
But what could not a man with a hundred millions at his 
command do, if he was disposed to use the power that it gives, 
to the disadvantage of the people? I do not speak against cap- 
ital. We have got to have it. But I believe the time has come 
when the people must give this matter consideration, and pro- 
vide against the dangers that may come from these vast fortunes 
carried along by one family and controlled by individuals, year 
after year. 

There is another danger, too. We find concentrating in 
the great cities of our country the vicious, the dangerous 
classes. They are there in sufficient numbers to almost control 
these great cities, and in the hands of demagogues and scheming 
men they become a dangerous power that must be held in 
check, and citizens who love their country, its freedom, and its 
laws must meet this danger. The farmers must do their full 
share. We cannot afford to shirk. We must come to this work 
earnestly, seriously, and practically, and do our whole duty. 
If we do that, I believe that whatever troublous times we may 
have, the dangers will all pass away. 

Now then, with these suggestions, I shall ask how the farntr^rs 
may hope to succeed, — how they may hope to secure a fair 
share of the profits of their labor, and perform a fair share of 
the work in governing and controlling this country. How can 
they do this? I can see but one way, and that is to make your 
power available by thorough and systematic organization. I 
believe in organization. I am not criticizing any of the great 
combinations or associations that have become so powerful in 
this country to-day. They have sometimes done that which is 
wrong, possibly ; they have sometimes proved oppressive, pos- 
sibly ; but yet they have worked a revolution in the affairs of 
this country, and have wonderfully developed the resources of 
the country. 

It seems to me that, considering all our wants and needs, 
there is an absolute necessity of doing all we possibly can. 
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individually and collectively, to work out better conditions 
even, than those we have to-day. We can do this. If the 
farmer has not a fair share of the profits of his labor, he can 
secure it, if he will make his power available by fair and legiti* 
mate means without interfering with other legitimate industries 
that exist around us. He can fit and prepare the boys and girls 
growing up on his farm, for the great work of self-government, 
the great work of governing this grandest of countries in the 
world. 

But unless we are willing to cooperate intelligently, system- 
atically, and persistently, I can see no hope for such a result. 

Hence, in discussing any question interesting to farmers*- 
and everybody is interested in questions of interest to the 
farmers — I always improve every opportunity to impress upon 
their minds the idea of self-help, and of getting together for 
the purpose of consolidation, and for the purpose of arranging 
plans and means of cooperating in every good work ; because, 
when we do this, we wonderfully increase our power. Indi- 
vidually we are weak, but collectively we are strong, and it is 
collectively that we can make our power available, if at all. 

In travelling about New England, I realize the truth of what 
your governor has said, that, whereas those that have thought 
themselves very wealthy are in deep trouble in the midst of 
these financial disasters, I find among the farmers, wherever I 
go, contentment and a reasonable degree of prosperity. I love 
the West, I love Ohio. I think I could succeed better there in 
practical agriculture than here, because I know how to farm in 
Ohio ; but I can see that you have a great many advantages 
here that we have not, and if you will improve all those advan- 
tages, the convenient situation of the very best markets in the 
world, and the many other valuable advantages that you have, 
you will be able to secure a fair share of the profits of practical 
agriculture here in New Hampshire and in New England. It 
will require industry. You cannot loaf around and waste your 
time and wait for somebody else to do the workj and succeed. 
It will never do to work on that line. Sometimes men are lazy, 
and they find fault with the government because they are not 
more successful. Sometimes men are so lazy that they are will- 
ing to let somebody else do all the work and perform all the 
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service that they ought to perform for themselves, — that is, 
before they join the grange. 

I remember of hearing of a habit that Brother Humphrey 
got into years ago, before he joined the grange. It was the 
bad habit of lying in bed in the morning and letting his wife 
get up and build the fire. The building of fires is not the 
easiest thing to do here in New Hampshire during your winter 
season. But our friend at that time did love his rest in the 
morning, and he hated to get up early — it was so pleasant to 
lie there in bed. So, as I have said, he got into that habit before 
he joined the grange. But, one Sunday, his wife thought he 
ought to get up that morning. She was tired, and was not 
feeling very well ; and so she nudged him to wake up, and 
said, ^^ Come, get up and build the fire this morning, I have 
done it all winter." He rolled over and moaned and groaned 
a little, and stretched himself, and said, " Well, I would like to 
have another good nap before I get up." His wife was a very 
kind-hearted woman, and so she let him sleep. After a little 
while she woke him up again, and asked him if he was not 
ready to get up and build that fire. He rather insisted upon 
another nap, and she let him have it. Then she insisted that 
he should get up and build the fire. Brother Humphrey finally 
said, "Oh, wife, I suppose I must; but I hope the time will 
come when I can lie down and have a long, sweet rest." " Well, 
husband," she said, *' that time will come, and you will find 
that the fire is already kindled, too." That is not strictly 
according to the brother's theology, but it seems to fit him 
first-rate, here where the people know him. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of talking with you. There 
are some other things that I intended to say, and I have not said 
exactly what I told the reporter I would say, and what will 
appear in the paper to-morrow morning ; but I have tried to 
follow along in the line of that that I thought best suited to set 
the farmers to thinking. 

We farmers have heard a great deal of discouraging talk, and 
we have done our share of that talk. It is all right to present 
the facts fairly and squarely to the public, that they may 
understand them ; but I fully believe that the conditions are not 
quite so bad for the agriculturists in this country as some of 
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those who speak for the farmers have declared. And I fully 
believe — and I have given the matter considerable consideration 
and thought — that in the future, and in the near future, the 
intelligent, reasoning, thoughtful farmer, who follows his 
business strictly and intelligently, is not going to regret the 
fact that he decided this should be his calling, and his life- 
work. 

While I know that many ambitious boys and girls and 
strong men and women must go to the towns and cities — if 
they did n't do it, the Lord knows what would become of the 
cities — the time is coming, and is near at hand, when the am- 
bitious farmer's boy or girl, those who desire to be recognized, 
respected, and honored by their fellows, need not leave the farm 
because that is denied them. All this educational work that is 
going on among the farmers is going to tell. We may not note 
the progress of every hour or every day. But in this work, 
where there are four or five thousand meetings held every year 
in the little state of New Hampshire where a number of intel- 
ligent, thoughtful farmers may discuss every question that in- 
terests them, it is going to tell, and agriculture will become, if 
it has not always been, one of the most honored and respected 
callings of our country. 

The President: I want to thank Brother Brigham for 
setting out my case as well as he did. But he did n't tell all 
of it, for, since becoming a faithful member of the grange, I 
have always got up to build the fires. 

Mr. Hale : Mr, President^ Ladies and Gentlemen : I 
was particularly interested in the remarks of your eloquent 
and magnetic president of the agricultural college, and was 
glad of the opportunity of hearing him as I am one of the 
trustees of the agricultural college in my own state. I noted, 
I might say, with regret, the remarks he made which seemed 
to indicate that the work of your college was not that of a 
strictly agricultural college, but also a college of mechanic arts. 

I have studied for some years the discussions in congress, 
beginning way back in 1858, when this matter of making 
appropriations for agricultural colleges first came up, and I 
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find that while the term *' mechanic arts" was used, it is 
apparent to everybody who has looked into the matter, both in 
the house and the senate, that a purely agricultural college 
was in view, and if that expression "mechanic arts" meant 
anything, it meant only such mechanical arts as pertain to- 
agriculture. 

I think, in separating your college from the college at Han- 
over, and in establishing a separate agricultural college, it has 
been in your minds, and in the minds of the people, that you 
should have a distinctive agricultural college, not for the farmer 
boys of New Hampshire alone, but for all boys and girls, 
whether from the farm, or shops, or anywhere, as a place 
where they might come and be taught practical and scientific 
agriculture. I hope that will be the line of work at this school. 
Teach them botany, and demonstrate the theories of that study 
by field work, and thus give them an idea of the practical side 
of it, and so on in every branch of your agricultural studies. 

I trust that every professorship there will be in the hands of 
practical men, who understand not only the scientific side of 
the work, but who can take the boys into the field and teach 
them there as well. Then, and not till then, will your college 
fill its true place. 

We have an abundance of scientific colleges and classical 
colleges and special colleges of all lines, and we want our 
agricultural colleges to be practical schools of agriculture. It 
is because you want this that you have separated your institu- 
tion from the classical school here in New Hampshire, as we 
have in Connecticut. I trust that you will make a success of 
it, and I believe you will. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 

Concord, N. H., Aug. i6, 1893. 

The annual, meeting of the State Board of Agriculture was 
held at Concord, Wednesday, Aug. 16, 1893, at 1 1 o'clock a. m., 
and adjourned to meet at 7 130 p. m., at Boar's Head, Hamp- 
ton. The members present at the adjourned session were 
President Humphrey, Messrs. Lyman, Towle, Perry, 'Mann, 
Hayes, and Graves. The subjects discussed related to the rou- 
tine business of the board, and to the winter series of institutes. 
It was voted to hold the annual winter meeting at Keene, 
December 26, 27, and 28, and extend an invitation to the Gran- 
ite State Dairy men*s Association to hold its meeting in con- 
nection with that of the board. The president and secretary 
were authorized to arrange the programme and secure the 
speakers. 

No further business appearing, the board adjourned. 

N. J. BACHELDER, 

Secretary, 

SPECIAL MEETINGS. 

Concord, N. H., Sept, 6, 1893. 

A special meeting of the State Board of Agriculture was held 
at Concord, September 6, there being present President Hum- 
phrey, Vice-President Philbrick, Messrs. Lyman, Towle, 
Perry, Mann, Hayes, Howe, and Graves. There were also 
present the master of the New Hampshire State Grange, the 
president of the Granite State Dairymen's Association, and the 
president of the Grange State Fair Association. 

The object of the meeting, as expressed by President Hum- 
phrey, was to get the views of the members of the board and 
the representatives of the agricultural organizations present in 
regard to the scope and purpose of the agricultural college 
recently established at Durham. Inasmuch as legislative action 
resulting in the establishment of this college in its new location 
had been secured mainly through the influence of the organiza- 
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tions represented at the meeting, it was considered eminently 
proper and right to express to the trustees of said institution 
what was believed to be the views of the members of these 
organizations, and of the farmers generally throughout the 
state. After consideration of the subject in its broadest sense, 
which included the intention of congress in establishing agri- 
cultural colleges so far as it could be learned, the object of the 
bequests of Messrs. Conant and Culver, the wish of Benjamin 
Thompson in making his bequest for the establishment of an 
agricultural college or school, the understanding of the New 
Hampshire legislature in appropriating $135,000 for moving 
the college and providing buildings, and the expectations of 
more than thirty thousand farmers of the state, who supposed 
the agricultural interests of New Hampshire would be benefited 
by this institution through the education and training of men 
and women who are to follow the business of farming, it was 
unanimously voted by the board to forward the following com- 
munication to the trustees of the college, the same being en- 
dorsed by the representatives of the agricultural organizations 
present : 

To the President and Board of Trustees of the New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts : 

Whereas, The act of congress of 1862 establishing colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts in the several states ; the acts 
of congress in 1887 and 1889 making further appropriations for 
supporting and enlarging said colleges and experiment stations, 
have had for the main object the advancement of agriculture in 
the several states, and 

Whereas, The New Hampshire legislature has made lib- 
eral appropriations at the request of the farmers of the state for 
establishing and maintaining said institution principally in the 
interest of agriculture, and 

Whereas, The bequests of Messrs. Conant and Culver and 
Benjamin Thompson, endowing such an institution, were made, 
as specifically stated in said bequests, for the advancement of 
the agricultural interests of the state of New Hampshire, and 

Whereas, The farmers of New Hampshire have manifested 
a deep interest in the acceptance of the Thompson will and 
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removal of the college from Hanover to Durham, and in secur- 
ing appropriations for its establishment, chiefly in the interest 
of agriculture ; therefore, 

The State Board of Agriculture is of the unanimous opinion 
that said institution should be chiefly agricultural in its charac- 
ter. The agricultural course of the college should be so care- 
fully arranged, and accorded such interest and influence as will 
make it the most popular course of the college. 

We assert that this course should be intensely practical, and 
educate towards rather than away from the farm. There is no 
authority for using funds appropriated or bequeathed for agri- 
culture in establishing a classical school. The chief object of 
this institution should be to graduate youth thoroughly educated 
in the sciences and arts of agriculture. The girls should be 
thoroughly instructed in the arts and sciences of domestic econ- 
omy, and all should receive a good English education. We 
believe this to have been the intention of every person, so far 
as New Hampshire is concerned, whose influence was exerted 
in establishing the College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, and such an institution would receive the support of the 
people of our state. 

The State Board of Agriculture respectfully and earnestly 
pray the authorities of said college to conform to these views. 

The following appointments of institutes were made : 

coos COUNTY. 

Carroll, November 28 ; Whitefield, November 29. 

CARROLL COUNTY. 

Jackson, December 5 ; Freedom, December 6. 

SULLIVAN COUNTY. 

Sunapee, December 12; Lempster, December 13. 

MERRIMACK COUNTY. 

Sutton, February 6 ; South Newbury, February 7. 

GRAFTON COUNTY. 

Lebanon, February 12; Wentworth, February 13. 
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BBLKNAP COUNTY. 

Gilford, February 21 ; Alton, February 22. 

ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 

South Newmarket, February 27 ; Newing^on, February 28. 

STRAFFORD COUNTY. 

Barrington, March 7 ; Strafford Corner, March 8. 

HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY. 

Hancock, March 15 ; New Boston, March 16. 

The arrangement of the programme for the institutes was 
referred to the secretary and member from the county where 
the institute is to be held. 
The board adjourned. 

N. J. BACHELDER, 

Secretary, 



Concord, N, H., Oct. 24, 1893. 

A special meeting of the State Board of Agriculture was 
held at Concord, October 24, there being present President 
Humphrey, Vice-President Philbrick, and Messrs. Lyman, 
Towle, Mann, Hall, Howe, and Graves. 

President Humphrey announced that the object of the meet- 
ing was to consider a communication from the trustees of the 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in 
reply to the one sent by the board. 

The communication was read, as follows : 

Durham, N. H., Oct. 12, 1893. 

To the State Board of Agriculture^ Hon. N, jf. Batchelder^ 
Secretary^ Concord^ N. H, : 

Honored Sirs : The board of trustees of the N. H. College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of a communication from your honorable body, embracing 
several preambles and resolutions, dated at Concord, N. H., 
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Sept. 6, 1893, and addressed to the president and trustees of 
the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts. The communication has been presented to our board, 
and has received the most careful and respectful considera- 
tion. 

This board concludes, from the necessity of the case, that the 
said communication does not represent, and was not intended 
to represent, the feeling of the men and women who make the 
profession of agriculture honorable and honored in our state, 
the actual farmers and their wives and sons and daughters. 
They have not authorized such a statement. And we have 
such confidence in their intelligence, and in their integrity, that 
we cannot suppose them capable of misconstruing the declara- 
tions of the president of the college in his inaugural address. 
Only by utter misconstruction is it possible to see, in those 
declarations, any menace to or any lack of sympathy with, the 
agricultural interests so vital to our commonwealth. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that the communication from your honorable 
body, widely published as it has been, may have induced some 
of our common constituents to feel that the sentiments therein 
expressed do represent their own feelings. That this impres- 
sion may be removed, we would say that it is the intention of 
the president of the college, and the intention of this board, to 
make this institution subserve the interests of agriculture in 
every possible way. We are aware, from our necessary famil- 
iarity with the case, that this may be done without prejudice 
to the other interests represented by the heterogeneous popula- 
tion of our state. This college is a college of the people. It 
must not ignore, nor even slight, any interest which appeals to 
the sympathies, or to the circumstances, of our people. Least 
of all can it fail to regard the needs and wants of the agricultu- 
ralists, who make up a majority of our population. With this 
declaration the president of the college is in hearty sympathy. 
And his influence will be unqualifiedly enlisted in the support 
of any movement here which may fairly claim to benefit agri- 
culture in any of its branches. In witness to this we may call 
attention to the *' Institute Course," just introduced, which 
seeks solely to make the benefits of the college available to the 
farmers of the state, without discrimination. The details of 
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this course may be found in the forthcoming catalogue of the 
college. 

With the hearty assent ot the president of the college we 
may say that there is no thought of introducing in the near 
future the study of the classics into the college course. In the 
words of the president, "If the occasion should arise, we are 
not debarred from introducing the classic languages;*' but, 
although we have been compelled to face the desire for classi- 
cal instruction in connection with our technical course, there is 
no immediate prospect that such enlargement of our actual 
functions will be made. It is our unanimous conviction that 
we must respond to the demands of the people ; and there is 
no indication that the people demand of us, just at present, 
instruction in the classic languages. 

We are inclined to make every possible concession, in the 
hope that the people of the state, most of all, the farmers of the 
state, may come to a true understanding of their privileges, as 
those privileges are embodied in this college. If there is one 
single particular in regard to which this college may be made 
more beneficial to the agricultural interests of our people, we 
are ready to adopt, gladly, any pertinent suggestion from your 
honorable body. We beg leave to transmit to you, therefore, 
the following resolutions : 

"That the preambles and resolutions of the State Board of 
Agriculture be referred to the Committee on Curriculum, with 
instructions to confer with said Board of Agriculture, or with 
a committee thereof, at the college in Durham, in regard 
to the course of study in the agricultural department of this 
college; and to make such recommendations as they may 
think proper, at the next quarterly meeting of the board of 
trustees." 

Respectfully submitted, for the board of trustees : 

ALBERT DeMERITT, 

Secretary^ pro tern. 

After discussion, participated in by the members present, the 
following was adopted : 

Resolved^ That the State Board of Agriculture reaffirms its 
former position in regard to the college at Durham, and will 
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use all honorable means to secure to the farmers of the state a 
college not only agricultural in name but in reality. 

On motion a committee was appointed to make further in- 
vestigation in regard to the sentiment of the farmers as to 
how the college can best advance the agricultural interests of 
the state, and report at a subsequent meeting of the Board. 

The president appointed the following committee : Alonzo 
Towle, Geo. S. Philbrick, N. J. Bachelder. 

The Board adjourned. 

N. J. BACHELDER, 

Secretary. 
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Concord, January i, 1894. 
To His Excellency Governor Smith and the Honorable 

Council: 

The State Board of Cattle Commissioners submit the follow- 
ing brief report, for the year ending January i, 1894: 

The statute under which action has been taken, confers upon 
the Board authority in all cases of contagious diseases among ani- 
mals, and such attention has been given to cases coming to the 
attention of the Board as their importance seemed to demand. 
The legislature, in enacting the law, had in view the suppres- 
sion of animal tuberculosis among the herds of the state, and 
to effect this the efforts of the Board have been mainly directed. 

The law in force in 1892, providing for the appraisal of con- 
demned animals in a diseased condition, of which amount the 
state paid four fifths and the town one fifth, was extremely dif- 
ficult to operate, for the reason that the real value of an ani- 
mal condemned with tuberculosis was not only difficult to 
determine, but also, if correctly fixed, would be so small a 
sum as to be hardly divisible in any proportion between the 
state and town. The legislature of 1893 enacted a law pro- 
viding for the appraisal of such cattle upon a basis of health, 
of which amount the owner received one half from the state 
treasury. This law was not enacted upon the supposition that 
there was any such value to an animal condemned with tuber- 
culosis, but rather with the object in view of inducing the 
owners of such animals to have them destroyed by the state 
12 
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authorities for the protection of the public, rather than have 
them transferred to unsuspecting purchasers, and thus more 
widely spread the germs of disease and death. 

This change in the law has had the desired effect, and in 
addition to this, the better knowledge prevailing among the 
people in regard to the disease, has stimulated an increased 
interest in its suppression. The Board has also availed itself 
of tuberculin in diagnosing obscure cases, the effect of which 
will be described more fully in this report. These things have 
enabled the Board to locate and destroy many cases that would 
otherwise have escaped their notice, and thus remove a cor- 
responding number of sources of infection. 

The Board has depended largely upon the advice of the 
selectmen in the various towns, and requests for investigations 
have been referred to them when not accompanied by sufficient 
evidence to indicate the symptoms of tuberculosis. The pre- 
liminary examinations made by the selectmen have generally 
furnished the board with sufficient information to determine 
whether a thorough investigation should be made. Cases 
reported by individuals have been given immediate attention, 
when accompanied by specific information in regard to the 
character of the suspected case. Under this arrangement 
many useless and unnecessary investigations have been avoided. 

During the year 1893 the herds in 221 stables have been 
inspected, from which 115 cattle have been condemned and 
destroyed, located in the following counties : 

Herds Cattle 

Inspected, Destroyed, 

Belknap 5 2 

Carroll I i 

Cheshire 6 5 

Coos 2 2 

Grafton 10 3 

Hillsborough 127 71 

Merrimack 43 17 

Rockingham 21 12 

Strafford 2 2 

Sullivan 4 i 

A post-mortem examination has been made in every instance, 
and, without a single exception, it has verified the diagnosis 
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and revealed the existence of tuberculosis. From January i to 
April I, 1893, the appraisal was made, so far as it could be, in 
accordance with the law in force in 1892. From April i, 1893, 
to January i, 1894, the appraisal has been made in accordance 
wth the law enacted by the last legislature. The state has paid 
for the 115 cattle killed $1,826.80, or an average of $15,88 each. 
Attention is called to the fact that 71 of the 115 cases found 
were located in Hillsborough county, and it is also of interest 
to know that 24 of those cases were found in one town. Mer- 
rimack county furnishes 17 cases, of which eight were found in 
a single town. Isolated cases are found in various sections of 
the state, but are generally traceable to some locality, either 
within or outside the state, where the disease is known to 
exist. Reference to the counties and towns named is made 
with no intention of injury, but rather to show that the disease 
appears to be more localized than is generally supposed, and 
therefore there is more encouragement in the work of suppres- 
sion. In 1892 no less than 21 cases were found in the town of 
Antrim, and in 1893 the board has found but one case in that 
town. It is only by the most vigorous measures that the head- 
way of this dangerous and insidious disease can be checked, 
and its complete eradication is impossible. 

The subject is receiving increased attention throughout the 
country, and President Cleveland, in his recent message to 
congress, had the following to say in regard to it : 

^' While contagious pleuro-pneumonia in cattle has been 
eradicated, animal tuberculosis, a disease widespread and more 
dangerous to human life than pleuro-pneumonia, is still preva- 
lent. Investigations have been made, during the past year, as 
to the means of its communication and the method of its correct 
diagnosis. Much progress has been made in this direction by 
the studies of the division of animal pathology, but work ought 
to be extended, in cooperation with local authorities, until the 
danger to human life arising from this cause is reduced to a 
minimum." 

Tuberculin is a recent aid to the diagnosis of tuberculosis. 
We have always lacked a sure method of diagnosing this dis- 
ease in its earlier stages, which has practically made it impos- 
sible to carry out full measures for its suppression. 
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In December, 1890, Professor Koch announced his discovery of 
a substance which had a specific action on tubercular processes, 
which, when properly administered, caused a hyperae around 
the tubercle, and an elevation of the body temperature. This 
action was not observed when the substance was injected in 
healthy subjects, or into subjects of diseases other than tuber- 
culosis. This substance is known as Koch's lymph or tubercu- 
lin, and it was hoped for a time that it would cure consump- 
tion, but this has been abandoned. In 1891 Professor Gutman 
of Dupat, Russia, emplo3ed tuberculin as a means of diagnosis 
of tuberculosis in cattle. He found a temperature reaction in 
those diseases, but none in healthy animals. This substance 
has since been used in the diagnosis of this disease in every 
civilized country, and the reports are very favorable. 

The imperial health officer of Berlin has recently published 
an extensive report on its use in the diagnosis of tuberculosis in 
cattle, which says it has been found reliable in all sorts of cat- 
tle. Even when the lesion is hidden and the animal appears 
healthy, tuberculin reveals the pressure of this disease. 

The Berlin Veterinary Weekly contained an editorial, in a 
recent number, in which this statement occurred : '* The 
proof which has been presented to our readers is more than 
sufficient. The results are absolute and gratifying, and show 
that tuberculin is a reliable agent for determining the presence 
of this disease." 

We have killed a number of cattle which have reacted to 
tuberculin, and have found them tubercular in every instance, 
and when animals do not react after injection, it can be said, 
with almost absolute certainty, that they are free from tubercu- 
losis. Results with tuberculin have been so satisfactory that it 
is considered one of the most important advances in veterinary 
medicine in recent years. The method of using it is as fol- 
lows: 

A ID per cent, solution is made in a i per cent, solution of 
carbolic acid, and of this dilution 2.5 to 5 cc. are injected. This 
injection had best be made at about 6 a. m., at which time the 
temperature is taken. After three hours the temperature is 
measured at intervals of one or two hours for fifteen hours, and 
if a variation beyond normal occurs, it is a reaction, and the 
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animal is, in all probability, affected with tuberculosis. The 
amount of reaction varies from 2 to 6 degrees, and lasts from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. 

With this to aid us, we are now in a position to battle with 
the disease as never before, and can enforce the regulations on 
the statute books. 

By authority of the board nineteen horses condemned with 
glanders have been destroyed during the year. These have 
been generally isolated cases, but in one stable five of eight 
horses were killed. 

A valuable aid in detecting obscure cases of this disease is 
mallein, a substance acting upon horses in a similar way to the 
action of tuberculin upon cattle. As far as the experience of 
this board is concerned, it has proven mallein a valuable and 
authentic test in all cases of suspected glanders or farcy, and a 
horse should never be condemned for this disease, unless it 
shows the most positive symptoms, without resorting to the 
use of this test under the supervision of a competent veterina- 
rian. 

But little hog cholera has been developed in the state during 
the year, and the board has been able to take hardly any action 
in regard to it. Advice has been given in all cases reported, 
and when there seemed imminent danger of a large outbreak, 
the board took all possible means to prevent its spread. 

The quarantine regulations established between New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts by this board are still in force, and 
have prevented the introduction into our state of many tubercu- 
lous animals. One veterinary surgeon, who examined several 
herds for parties in Massachusetts, to be sent into our state for 
pasturage in the spring of 1892, rejected 27 animals as suspi- 
cious cases in the few herds that he examined. The quaran- 
tine regulations will probably be continued until there is less 
danger from the introduction of tuberculous animals from out- 
side the state than exists at present. 

While the people of the state should not be unduly alarmed 
by this disease, the board is of the opinion that the most vigor- 
ous measures for its suppression are not to be neglected. 

The danger from tuberculosis to the herds of the state is a 
matter of trifling importance compared to the danger to human 
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life, and it becomes not merely a matter of financial importance 
to stock-owners, but one of interest and vital consequence to all 
our citizens. Every possible means of precaution should be 
taken, that the danger may be reduced to the minimum. 
IRVING A. WATSON, President, 
N. J. BACHELDER, Secretary, 

State Board of Cattle Commissioners, 
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The Public Statutes provide that the report of the secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture shall contain such reports 
from agricultural organizations and societies as are deemed by 
the board to be of interest and value. The secretary has acted 
in accordance with a strong impression that the interests of 
agriculture could be subserved by the encouragement and sup- 
port of all worthy agricultural societies within the state, and 
believes that some stimulus is given to these by public recogni- 
tion of their proceedings in the agricultural report. 

In this line the Grange has received recognition and encour- 
agement. The dairymen's association, horse breeders' associa- 
tion, poultry association, and the various agricultural fair and 
creamery associations and farmers' clubs have always received 
encouragement, and been represented, so far as reports could be 
obtained, in the report of the board. The objects of all similar 
organizations are highly commendable, as they enable the 
farmer to reap the benefit of organized effort, the only means 
by which advancement can be made. In view of the impor- 
tance of these organizations to the agriculture of the state, we 
are inclined to give what may be considered liberal space to the 
record of their proceedings in the report of New Hampshire 
agriculture. 
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OFFICERS. 



J. M. Connor, President .... Hopkinton. 

C. H. Watkrhouse, Vice-President . Cornish. 

J. G. Tallant, Vice-President . . East Concord. 

J. L. Gerrish, Secretary . . Webster. 

N. J. Bacheldsr, Treasurer . . . Andover. 



TRUSTEES. 

O. M. Tenney, Rockingham County 
A. B. Locke, Strafford County 
G. S. Philbrick, Belknap County . 
L. T. Brown, Carroll County 
Joseph Barnard, Merrimack County 
W. E. Gay, Hillsborough County . 
D. W. RuGG, Cheshire County 
G. W. Stanley, Sullivan County . 
W. D. Baker. Grafton County 
S. T. NoYES, Coos County 



Hampstead. 

Barrington. 

Tilton. 

Tuftonborough. 

Hopkinton. 

Hillsborough. 

Sullivan. 

Langdon. 

Quincy. 

Colebrook. 



This association receives a small annual appropriation of the 
state, and holds an annual exhibition and meeting connected, 
for the discussion of dairy matters. Other meetings are some- 
times held during the year. The annual exhibit and meeting 
for 1893 was held at Concord, January 25 and 26, and was suc- 
cessful in all particulars. The exercises, which commenced at 
II a. m., were held in G. A. R. hall, while the exhibit was 
made in the hall adjoining. His Honor Mayor Cogswell 
extended the following address of welcome : 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Granite State Dairy- 
men^ s Association : 

It gives me much pleasure to extend to you, in belialf of the 
citizens of Concord, a cordial welcome to the city for the pur- 
pose of holding your annual meeting. The dairying interest 
of New Hampshire is an important and growing one, and I 
congratulate your association upon the good work which it has 
accomplished since its organization. 

The state legislature acted wisely when it provided for an 
annual appropriation for your association, to be expended in 
promoting the dairying interest in this state. The appropri- 
ation is not large, but its judicious expenditure brings large 
results to the important interest which your association has at 
heart. There are few persons in our state who are not daily 
dependent upon dairy products in some forms for their sus- 
tenance and health, and the better the products can be made 
the larger will be the stock of health and happiness brought to 
the consumers of them. When I look back upon my boyhood, 
with its daily round of milking and frequent churning, and con- 
trast the dairying methods then in vogue with the improved 
methods of dairying to-day, I feel that I ought to be a learner 
at your feet, and not intrude further upon your time. I trust 
that your ninth annual meeting will be a most interesting and 
profitable one to each and all of you, and when its programme 
of addresses, discourses, and reports, is ended, you can truly 
say this meeting has been one of the best in the history of the 
association. 

President Connor then delivered his annual address, speak- 
ing as follows : 

PRESIDENT CONNOR'S ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen of the Dairymen* s Association : 

It is a source of congratulation that the year just closed has 
been one of more than ordinary prosperity for those engaged 
in the raising of dairy products. Prices have ruled higher 
than for several previous years. There has been a wide- 
spread apprehension that, in view of the great increase of 
creameries and the increased attention paid to dairying. 
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together with the enormous amount of bogus butter put upon 
the market, the business would be overdone. 

The skeptic has fancied himself that the increase of dairy 
knowledge would make it possible for good butter to become 
cheap. All these apprehensions have failed. There never 
was a time in the history of dairying when the outlook for 
those who practise the best known methods was more prom- 
ising. 

It was my fortune to attend the recent meeting of the Ver- 
mont Daiiymen's Association, composed of as intelligent and 
progressive a class of dairymen as can be found in this 
country. They bore upon their countenances evidence of sat- 
isfaction. New Hampshire may not be as highly favored in 
some respects as her sister state, yet we have a better home 
market and a wider scope for private dairying and the retail 
milk trade. We ought not to despair of our adaptability as 
a state for successful dairying, when we contemplate that 
within a brief period there has been established among us, 
by a Massachusetts hotel proprietor, one of the finest and 
best equipped creameries in New England, the products of 
which go to furnish two of the largest and most popular 
hotels in Boston. 

I might instance another noted breeder and importer of 
fancy dairy stock, and equally noted for his fine dairy pro- 
ducts, who, wishing to enlarge his business, built and equipped a 
fine creamery not far from the former, and is supplying 
Massachusetts and New York customers with its products. 
Both of these creameries are situated in central New Hamp- 
shire, where the pasturage and grasses are much inferior to 
what it is in the northern half of our state. If such results 
can be obtained where the original surroundings are only ordi- 
nary, surely we ought not to regard our state as possessing 
inferior advantages. 

While we have in our state many other well equipped 
creameries, the products of which command the highest 
market price, and also private dairies of no inferior grade, we 
confess the presence of too large a class of farmers who 
practice a sort of mixed, go-as-you-please system of farming. 
This can never succeed. There must be a definite purpose. 
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and every energy turned in that direction. It must be evident 
to every thoughtful mind that the cow and her products, either 
for butter and cheese, or the milk for the wholesale or retail 
market, is the best and only real hold the average New Hamp- 
shire farmer has. Every indication points to the stability of 
this branch of farming. 

The raising of pork, so largely sustained by the products of 
the cow, pays far beyond that of beef or wool. If then, these 
conclusions are correct, why should so many farmers persist 
in old-time methods, in keeping cows totally unfit for dairy 
work, and by ill-adapted methods render unprofitable such as 
otherwise might be made to pay the owners a fair profit. 

It is not my purpose to enter into details as to the methods 
that should be employed from first to last in this important 
industry. Surely, if the ablest men we can employ cannot 
exhaust a single branch of this great industry in an hour's 
talk to you, I would not attempt, had I the ability, to cover 
the whole ground. 

I am at a loss to know how to reach that great class of 
indifferent farmers who are just now making attempts to 
engraft themselves upon lines of dairy work, who have had 
faint glimpses of its possibilities, yet they refuse to place 
themselves in the attitude of learners, refuse to attend dairy 
meetings, refuse to put in practice ^^ the line upon line and 
precept upon precept " which is continually being held before 
them. They think the right way is too expensive. They 
want somehow to get something for nothing. They want to 
gather where they have not strewed, and because they cannot, 
they join the army of calamity howlers and look back with 
distrust and jealousy upon those who do succeed, and refuse to 
be comforted, or listen to the gospel of dairy knowledge. 

THE world's fair. 

This memorable event, so near at hand, demands considera- 
tion from the hands of this association. I have received a 
communication from the executive commissioner of the New 
Hampshire Board of World's Fair managers, urging upon 
our association the importance of taking decisive action to 
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have placed upon exhibition samples of our butter and cheese 
products, and assuring me that in so doing we may rely upon 
the fullest cooperation of the board of managers. 

Our varied manufacturing industries are abundantly able 
and enterprising to place their products on exhibition in the 
most attractive manner. An exhibition of our agricultural 
products is already receiving the attention of persons duly 
selected to attend to this branch of our agriculture. To this . 
association is most fittingly assigned the duty of collecting 
and arranging for exhibition this, the most important, most 
profitable, and widely spread branch of our agriculture. The 
sterling qualities of New Hampshire's population, its sons and 
daughters who have gone forth to bless every community, is 
proverbial over the breadth of this whole country. Shall the 
dairy products of our state, now attracting so much attention, 
fail to be represented among the sister states ? 

At that exhibition will be represented New Hampshire's 
unsurpassed scenery, and every inducement held out to increase 
our immense summer travel. Shall we not, alongside with this, 
show to this tide of travel that the butter and cheese, the milk 
and cream of our herds, is truly fit to set before kings ? Boxes 
of a uniform character and of tidy appearance will be furnished 
for the butter exhibit. 

In conclusion, allow me to congratulate this association upon 
the array of talent secured to instruct our dairymen at this 
session all along the lines of their work. The work and 
influence of this association is no longer an experiment. The 
large and varied premiums it has been enabled to offer have 
brought out the finest exhibit of dairy products ever before 
seen in this state. If our legislature would raise the sum 
appropriated to $1,000, thereby enabling this association to 
hold dairy conferences in every county of the state, it would 
be an investment that would return tenfold to our agricultural 
industries. Far better to lop off some of the needless offices 
and expenditures, and thereby save this small sum to aid in 
what is of such valuable importance, and what now seems to 
be an awakening to a new life all along the lines of our mate- 
rial prosperity. 

Allow me to suggest to the assembled wisdom of our state, if 
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some of the money now expended to pay the salaries of fish 
commissioners and to equip hatching establishments might not 
better be expended in efforts to '' hatch " a breed of cows that 
would produce four hundred pounds of butter annually ? An 
increase of only twenty-five pounds per cow annually means 
a net income to the people of the state of half a million dollars 
yearly. 

It requires but little additional dairy knowledge to rise to 
this standard. We submit to the candid judgment of the people 
of this state, if the lines of economy do not lie along this path 
rather than the many doubtful schemes of stocking our streams 
with fish to be caught by a few sporting characters. 

We have fish and game leagues that hold annually costly 
banquets, attended by many of the leading men of the state ; 
but if we desire to elevate an industry in which thirty thousand 
farmers in our state are, or should be, deepl}' interested, we are 
permitted to go begging for funds or for an audience, or for the 
leading and influential men to help on what should interest 
every inhabitant of the Granite state. 

Following, Hon. Moses Humphrey, president of the board 
of agriculture, spoke interestingly on the subject of dairying. 

Report of expert judge was made by Hon. Z. A. Gilbert of 
North Greene, Me. 

REPORT OF EXPERT. 

BY HON. Z. A. GILBERT, NO. GREENE, ME. 

Gentlemen of the Granite State Dairymen^ s Association : 

Your judge of dairy exhibits, having attended to the duties 
devolving upon him, makes the following report : 

REPORT OF AWARDS ON BUTTER AND CHEESE. 





DAIRY 


PRINT. 




W. D. Baker, Quincy 
H. C. Smith, Holderness 
W. C. Pulsifer, Campton 
A. H. Colby, Tilton 


* Divided. 


. 97 score, ist 
. 96 " 2d. 

95 " > ^ 
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CREAMERY PRINT. 






Elmwood Dairy, Quincy 
Guernsey Dairy, Contoocook . 
Contoocook Valley Creamery . 


. 96 score. 

. 95 " 
.94 " 


I St. 
2d. 

3ci. 


DAIRY TUB. 






Henry C. Smith, Holderness . 
Mrs. C. F. Emery, Canterbury 
George S. Philbrick, Tilton . 


. 96 score. 

• 95 " 
. 94 " 


I St. 

2d. 
3d. 


CREAMERY TUB. 






Hillside Creamery, Cornish . 
Contoocook Valley Creamery . 
Lebanon Creamery, Lebanon . 


. 97 score. 
. 96 " 
. 93 " 


I St. 
2d. 

3d. 


UNCOLORED BUTTER. 






J. M. Connor, Hopkinton 
G. E. Barnard, Hopkinton 
M. H. Merow, New Hampton 


. 97 score. 
. 92>^" 


I St. 

2d. 
3d, 



Sample by W. D. Baker for scaling only — sweet cream — 
scored 93. 



GRANULAR BUTTER. 



In this class there was not a model sample on exhibition. 
The sample awarded highest prize was slightly too coarse and 
somewhat uneven. Those awarded the other two were too fine. 



H. C. Smith, Holderness 


. . . 


I St 


R. T. Gould, Hopkinton 


. 


2d, 


Guernsey Dairy, Contoocook . 


. 


3d. 


CHEESE — PLAIN. 






J. W. Pulsifer, Holderness 


. 97 score. 


I St 


T. S. Pulsifer, Campton .... 


. 95 " 


2d, 


D. B. Pulsifer, Campton 


. 94 " 


3d 
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SAGE CHEESE. 

T. S. Pulsifer 98 score, ist. 

J. W. Pulsifer 93 " 2d 

H. C. Smith, Holdemess 92 " was 

good enough for a third, but none was offered. 

For five butter exhibits scoring nearest the prize takers : 



J. W. Nye, Keene 


■ 94>^ 


Claremont Creamery .... 


• • 93y2 


Mrs. E. Danforth, Hopkinton 


■ ■ 93>^ 


Lebanon Creamery .... 


• 93 


G. B. Matthews, Franklin 


• 93 


Each $2. 





Of butter there were one hundred and two samples on exhi- 
bition, and fifteen of cheese — ^the largest exhibition of the kind 
thus far made in New England, the present winter; and we 
believe the average score of the exhibits has in no case been 
excelled in the same time. 

Prof. I. P. Roberts, of Ithaca, N. Y., spoke as follows on 
Food and By-Products of the Dairy : 

FOOD AND BY-PRODUCTS OF THE DAIRY. 

BY PROF. I. P. ROBERTS, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

I come to you with a plain and apparently simple subject ; 
yet it is one of the most difficult ones which we have to meet. 

Darwin, after devoting many chapters to facts, sums up as 
follows : 

" Excess of nutriment is, perhaps, the most effective single 
cause of variability." — My remarks will be designed more spe- 
cifically for the small dairyman, because he is the one who has 
the least opportunity to grasp the great problems of dairy hus- 
bandry, not being bronght into contact with those who have 
wealth and leisure. 

Food plays such an important part in the growth, develop- 
ment, and quality of plants and animals, and man as well, that 
it is worth our while to consider most carefully how the food of 
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the dairy cow affects her product and value. We speak of the 
dairy cow when we should begin with the dairy calf. 

The small dairy can be managed with more skill than the 
large one, because the owner can give immediate and personal 
attention to all details. He has many opportunities to discover 
the value or worthlessness of the cows in his dairy, whereas the 
large dairyman must trust to hired help very largely. But the 
small dairyman finds that he does not produce enough milk to 
sell it upon the city market, nor enough to enter into the manu- 
facture of cheese, and often scarcely enough to justify him in 
taking it to the cheese factory or creamery; so he is forced by 
his circumstances to make butter on the farm. This is well, 
and I wish we could encourage this practice more and more, 
now that we have the modern facilities for saving labor and for 
taking all of this butter work out of the farm kitchen. 

Again, I would urge the farmers to manufacture, that is, con- 
centrate ; that is, add greater value to their products by adding 
skill. Those who sell the crude products unmanufactured, 
those who grow raw products by unskilled labor, get the lowest 
rewards, while those who add skill to the raw products get the 
larger rewards, according as that skill be great or small. 

Again, selling milk, as now practised, to the butter and 
cheese maker tends to lower intelligence, morality, and honesty, 
because the producer is not required to gain any knowledge of 
the fine art of manufacturing milk into its various products ; he 
has no incentive to thought, and so gradually sinks into mental 
lethargy. The method of selling milk, not according to value 
but according to volume, tends to lower the standard of right 
and wrong. If A sells milk for the regular price which is worth 
fifty per cent, more than that which B sells to the same com- 
pany or individual, B knows that he is committing robbery ; and 
legal robbery demoralizes the robber quite as fast as illegal rob- 
bery. A knows that he is being legally cheated, with no re- 
course but to cheat B and C in order to get even. So A pur- 
chases cows which produce milk which stands dangerously near 
in butter fats to the legal standard, or his boys increase the 
volume of the milk without adding to its value, and justify their 

consciences because they are being legally cheated, and there is 
13 
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no Other redress. All these practices are tending, not only to 
lower the standard of the cows, but the standard of right and 
wrong and the standard of morality and honesty in the boys of 
the land. The boy brought up to get even by so-called justifi- 
able means finds it but one short step, like the horse jockey, to 
justify any means which places him ahead. 

To start right is half way to success. 

If food plays such an important part in the success of the 
dairy, then we are justified in regulating the food of the sire 
and dam of the coming cow even before conception, for if the 
parents are fed and cared for as we usually treat the best beef 
breeds, then we have taken one step towards variation. This 
is just what we want to do in the breeding of cattle — cause 
them to vary; but the variation must be for the better and 
in the line desired, or our variation, instead of carrying us 
farther towards the desired object, carries us farther away. If 
this feeding of the parents even before conception is carried 
on according to the law of beef production, a new quality is 
introduced into the blood of the embryo calf then we cannot 
hope to get so good a dairy calf as we would, had the sire and 
dam, at the time of copulation, been in the condition in which 
all dairy cattle should be kept, moderately lean. 

From the moment the calf is born it should be watched and 
trained for the dairy as carefully and scientifically as is the 
trotting colt trained for its work. It has been discovered that 
in order to get the best results the trotting colts should not 
only be bred, but fed, towards the uses to which they are 
to be put when matured. Should the trotting colt be fed like 
the draft colt, then we might expect marked variation, for the 
worse, to appear before maturity, if a fast horse was desired. 
This would be a very foolish and a very unscientific treat- 
ment of the animal. If the dairyman were to use a tithe of 
the skill in feeding the dairy calf that the horse-man shows in 
feeding his colts, we long since would have doubled the product 
of each individual dairy cow. 

Take the dairy calf at birth, we find it unable to digest and 
assimilate coarse and innutritious foods. Its delicate diges- 
tive organs can only take care of those forms of food which 
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are easily broken down and assimilated, such as new milk, 
but if the calf is fed with an abundance of new and rich 
milk it soon inclines to fat, and this is just what the dairyman 
does not want. He would, if possible, teach this young ani- 
mal so that in future life it would put the fat in the pail 
instead of on its ribs ; and so the utmost care should be taken 
to feed the young calf in order to produce vigorous, healthy 
growth, to grow to a reasonable extent the abdomen, the stomach, 
and the internal viscera, without inducing the storing up of tal- 
low. Great care should also be taken not to have the food so 
concentrated as to dwarf the viscera and contract the stomach, 
neither should the food be so innutritions and bulky as to dis- 
tend the stomach to such an extent as to injure and weaken the 
power of digestion and assimilation. Calves can be raised on 
whey or watered milk, but the results are not satisfactory, 
because too great a bulk must be taken into the stomach; 
bloating, colic, and indigestion are likely to follow, and serious 
injury to the calf results. It should be remembered that the 
dairy calf is mother to the dairy cow, for as the calf is, so will 
it be when it becomes older. Neither should the dairy calf be 
fed largely on concentrated food, such as corn, cotton-seed 
meal, etc. If this young calf lay on flesh, and even some fat, 
while being fed succulent foods or on pasture, no evil results 
follow ; but flesh and fat laid on by the feeding of concentrated 
and heat-producing foods, are sure to affect the usefulness of 
the future cow. If the dairy calf has the dairy instincts this 
soft fat put on with grass will disappear as soon as the demand 
for milk is made after the first calf is dropped. The two-year- 
old heifer, having been raised according to the law of the dairy, 
drops her first calf when she is quite immature, and this is done 
in order to get her started in the right direction early in life ; 
but just here is a critical point, she is only a calf herself, she 
has produced a calf, an4 has been so bred for special purposes 
for hundreds of years that she is likely to give her life, in 
part at least, to her owner; and at this critical period of her 
existence she is often bred again when she is scarcely more 
than two years old, so the demand for the growth of herself, 
that of recuperation which is needed in order to replace the 
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vigor that she gave to her first offspring, to furnish material 
for the upbuilding of the calf in uterus ; and last, and usually 
greatest of all, the material needed for the production of a large 
quantity of rich milk. Just here is the most important part of 
the life, welfare, and future value of the young cow ; if she is 
not now fed liberally and scientifically she will always be 
handicapped. First, she must take a reasonable amount of 
food for her own subsistence, and secondly, she will make an 
effort to give milk, and thirdly, she will sacrifice almost any of 
her bodily needs for the upbuilding of the calf in uterus. Her 
ancestors may have been so nicely educated to the work of 
giving milk that her inheritance will, in spite of all these 
demands upon her system, induce her to give milk until her 
constitution and vitality are sapped, and she becomes a prey 
to the slightest adverse conditions. Some of the dairy farmers 
turn these delicate two-year-old heifers out in the April wind, 
because somehow they imagine that the cow needs some exercise 
and sunlight ; when, if the fact was known, these delicate heifers, 
whose conditions have already been sapped by the production 
of young and milk, require warmth and quiet and not motion 
and cold. 

The foundation is laid in these raw March and April winds 
for the easy introduction of tuberculosis. This delicate heifer 
should receive a liberal amount of succulent and nutritious 
foods. She should be petted, if you please to call it so ; she 
should have the very best of care and surroundings, in addition 
to the very best food that is in the bam or that can be secured. 
The Hollander purchases the oil meal which is produced on the 
prairies of Iowa, and feeds it to these delicate two-year-olds, 
seeing to it that they drop their calves in the stable where they 
may have daily and hourly attention, and seeing to it also that 
when they are turned out in the early spring they are supplied 
with comfortable covering while running at large in the pastures. 
It is no uncommon thing, even late in the summer, to see the 
valuable heifers, and cows even, wearing blankets in order to pro- 
tect them from the annoyance of flies. This so-called "dumb 
Dutchman " has long since learned that every unit of suffering 
produces two units of diminution in the product of the cow. 
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The food of the dairy cow, especially when she is producing 
milk, should, first, be palatable — that is, rich in the volatile, 
aromatic oils ; and second, it should be digestible and contain a 
fair amount of moisture, but not so much that the animal will 
not insalivate its food while eating; thirdly, the food should be 
abundant, because surplus comes from abundance and can 
never be produced profitably in any other way. That the cow 
will do fairly well on dry food, or on concentrated food, or but 
little food, for a short time, cannot be denied, but in the end 
any restriction of quantity or quality will reduce the ultimate 
profits. Because a cow will eat dry corn stalks and give for 
a time a fair amount of milk without grain, and sometimes 
without shelter, does not prove that corn and the open field 
are the best factors or the most profitable ones for producing a 
large flow of milk with the greatest abundance of butter fats. 

We have laid much stress on the balancing of rations. That 
is, we have said that the rations should be about one part 
albuminoids to five and one half parts of carbo-hydrates ; but 
this balancing of the ration, as we term it, is often very mislead- 
ing. The young animal needs a more nitrogenous ration than the 
mature one, and those kept in a warm stable need far less car- 
bonaceous matter than those kept in a cold stable. We have 
computed the value of foods for the dairy by calling the albumi- 
noids worth about three times as much as the carbo-hydrates. 
At the present time albuminoids can be purchased in the market 
for a price only a little exceeding the price of carbo-hydrates. 

While this discussion of the foods and their effect on the 
dairy has led to very beneficial results, it must not be supposed 
that we have exhausted the subject. While we have said so 
much against corn in recent years, it still is a well known fact, 
by those who have made a careful investigation, that there is no 
other food on the market that can be secured at so low a price 
to-day, according to its feeding value, as corn. This does not 
imply that the excessive feeding of corn, and feeding it in wrong 
forms, is not only expensive, but often injurious to the animal. 
From the feeding of all corn, as practised in the West, has come 
the reaction, and now the feeding of nitrogenous food is likely 
to supplant carbonaceous food more than it should. 
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Timothy hay, near Trenton, N. J., I am informed, sells for 
$20 a ton, while com ground with the cob is worth but $16 per 
ton. Every practical feeder in New Jersey will tell you that one 
ton of meal will go very much farther in producing milk or 
growth than a ton of Timothy hay. This is not advocating the 
practice of feeding com universally, but rather calling the atten- 
tion of the dairymen to the fact that com is one of the cheapest 
foods that is on the market to-day. In fact, I know of no one 
that is so cheap, and it can be fed in quite large quantities pro- 
vided it is fed with foods that are not so concentrated and 
those that are fairly rich in albuminoids. Take for instance 
the composition of com, we find that it is not so very low in 
albuminoids after all has been said. A ton of corn meal con- 
tains one hundred and sixty-seven pounds of digestible albu- 
minoids, while a ton of clover hay contains one hundred and 
fifty-seven pounds. It will be seen that the com meal contains 
a large amount of albumen, and since it is relished by the ani- 
mals, it plays and should play an important part in the ration 
of the dairy. It also gives character and stability to the butter 
as no other food does. We may argue as we will, that it pro- 
duces the hard fats that are not so digestible as the softer ones, 
still the market demands a hard butter, and when in not too 
great excess, it helps to sell the butter more than the soft 
fats do. 

While we should lay great stress on the food of the dairy, the 
water, the stables, and the environment play such important 
parts that no amount of scientific feeding serves to overcome 
neglect in the other factors of success. More than this, no 
amount of feeding will overcome bad inherited qualities. They 
may modify them, but inheritance plays such an important part 
that any dair3anan is unwise who does not lay great stress on 
the quality of the ancestors which give to his dairy inferior or 
superior tendencies. 

We should have more breeds and more varieties of cattle in 
the United States, in order that we may have animals which are 
best for any given locality. These animals should be bred in 
or near that locality where they are to be kept. Then, too, if 
we breed a large number of varieties or breeds, the effect is to 
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Stimulate the dairyman to produce better animals than those 
that are now bred of mixed blood. If the dairy was really well 
bred, the calves, or at least the females, would be of considera- 
ble value. Then, too, when an effort is made to improve the 
dairy on right lines, there will always be a nice income from dis- 
carded cows. There should be other income from the dairy 
than that produced by the selling of the hundred and fifty 
pounds or so of butter per cow a year, at a price not much 
exceeding, if any, twenty cents per pound. The by-product of 
skim-milk alone should foot up at the end of the year a nice 
sum, especially now that the markets of the world are open to 
our hog product, with the prospect of high prices for pigs and 
pork for several years to come. This skim-milk at present 
prices of pork is worth not less than twenty cents per hundred, 
and under exceptionally good conditions thirty cents per hun- 
dred may be realized. Even the whey can be made to produce 
considerable value if one knows how to feed it. It should be 
taken to a field at some distance from the factory, where it may 
be spouted into large, heavy troughs, into which has previously 
been put a little corn meal. Upon this food, in connection with 
the grass of the field, may be raised a large number of swine at 
a fair profit. 

To summarize : First, there should be an income from the 
butter, and butter should be the main object in the New Eng- 
land states for various reasons : it can be made easily at home ; 
it can be sold at high prices without the intervention of a mid- 
dleman, or the danger of loss from storing. The standard of 
butter production should be not less than three hundred pounds 
per cow per year, and the price not less than twenty-five cents 
per pound. An income from the calves of twenty cows of a 
well-bred variety of cattle should be worth not less than $50. 
At least I have no difficulty in selling high-grade Jersey and 
Holstein heifer calves for $5 apiece. Each year in the dairy of 
twenty cows it will be found necessary and profitable, until we 
acquire more skill, to dispense with or kill at least one fifth of 
the dairy annually. These discarded animals should bring not 
less than $30 apiece, or $120. The cow that produces three 
hundred pounds of butter, will usually produce six thousand 
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pounds of milk ; and this, when skimmed, at one fifth of a cent 
a pound, brings an income from this by-product of $12 per cow. 
Summing all these up, we have $75 for butter, $50 for calves, 
$120 for beef, and $12 worth of pork from the skim-milk of 
each cow, making a total of $1,900 income from a dairy of 
twenty cattle. It is not too much to say that the manure from 
these animals is worth $100, making a total in round numbers, 
of $2,000, or $200 per cow, per year. True, four young two- 
year-old heifers have been put in the place of the four discarded 
cows. We sometimes think that the dairy does not pay ; and it 
does not if little or nothing is secured from the by-products, 
which are often worth, when well utilized, quite as much as the 
butter upon which we lay so much store. Here in New Hamp- 
shire, on this soil which is supposed to have been depleted of 
its fertility, three acres of land will keep a cow if properly culti- 
vated and managed, and twenty cows will keep a family of five 
persons in a very comfortable and respectable condition. 

Governor Hoard : I want to emphasize one thing that Pro- 
fessor Roberts has said. The wise adaptation of means to ends 
on the farm, is very often neglected. In the order of the world 
there is a very wise injection of economy. There is the bull — 
what does he do ? Prances around, bellowing out challenges to 
all creation, everybody afraid of him. Why not put him on to 
the crank and let him turn the separator? He has to do it 
around in our vicinity ; and I notice he is a good deal like his 
master : when he works hard he is very thankful, he is not into 
mischief, and he do n*t want to fight. The exercise is good for 
him. 

Professor Roberts has said that feed modifies breed, and he 
is right ; but the reverse is true also — ^breed modifies feed. For 
instance, I bought an excellently bred Durham cow, and put 
her by the side of a distinctly bred Guernsey cow ; and I fed 
them both to the point of their capacity. The Guernsey pro- 
duced butter, but I had to stop short off on the Durham bred 
animal — I could not carry the feed up to an economical expen- 
diture in that animal. Why? Because breed modified the 
feed. She stopped giving milk and butter and went to putting 
flesh on to her ribs, and I didn't want it. J. I. C. is a trotting 
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horse ; the product of twelve quarts of oats is 2 : 40. Now you 
may turn ten tons of oats into some horses, and you could not 
get it in four minutes. 

The farmers of Vermont and New Hampshire are talking 
about abandoned farms, when really, my friends, there are 
more abandoned farmers than there are abandoned farms. Talk 
about competition with Wisconsin. Why, bless you, we compete 
with one another a great deal more than we do with you. 
Skim-milk to-day is worth thirty cents per hundred. To-day I 
cannot buy it of my own patrons for twenty-five cents. I had, 
I think, forty pigs weighing one hundred pounds each ; bought 
them at $4.50 per hundred, fed skim-milk for one hundred and 
fifty days — fed it so that every farmer that I was trying to 
convince could not say that it was a different system than he 
would use himself, and the pork stood me in twenty-two cents 
and a half per hundred. One reason of the success is because 
they were young. If you undertake feeding an eighteen-months 
hog you have passed the economic point. That demonstrated 
to my patrons the value of skim-milk. To-day I feed it in 
conjunction with shorts, middlings, and com meal. Subsequent 
experiments have demonstrated that I could have left out the 
corn meal and had the milk net me twenty-seven cents. I 
would not feed meal alone with skim-milk ; I would feed it in 
conjunction with shorts, and maybe a little oil meal. I notice 
that the action of these feeds is vastly more economical and 
effective than either of them is alone. 

As to the amount of butter a cow will produce, the professor 
says three hundred pounds. I have a number of copies of the 
Dairyman here, and you will find in the last issue a letter 
from a man in Cabot, Vt., who made four hundred and six 
pounds a cow. I have a number of neighbors about me who 
have exceeded three hundred pounds per cow. They are 
scattered all through this country, the men who are making 
more than three hundred pounds of butter. But, my friends, 
they are like hens' teeth, and the men who don 't get over one 
hundred and fifty are vastly in the majority. I think that the 
difficulty lies with the man and not with the cow. I said last 
night, and I reiterate it, that if the cow could talk, she would 
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be heard all over the land, calling for an improved breed of 
dairymen. 

Professor Roberts : Last year we weighed the feed of every 
cow separately, and weighed the milk of every cow, and tested 
every cow every day. It is wonderful to note the difference there 
is between cows. No intelligent man has a right to keep cows 
without testing for quality and quantity. Although the feed, 
selection, and care in the course of years produce those qualities 
we call breed, breed itself is sometimes of such overshadowing 
importance that we get no results if we disregard it. Both 
breed and feed are to be considered. A chain is as strong as 
its weakest link. If you get a poor cow you are sure to fail ; if 
you get a good cow and feed poorly you will also fail. 

Mr. Colby: I like to come to these agricultural meetings 
and hear people talk to us what we as New Hampshire farmers 
ought to do. They say we should do certain things to make 
our farming successful. If we do those things we must have 
some one to do it. No farmer can milk ten or fifteen cows and 
personally attend to making the butter. I would like to ask 
what amount of plant a man must have to think that he can 
afford all these labor-saving inventions. Now the ordinary 
New Hampshire farmer is different from the Wisconsin farmer 
that the governor has described, and from the New York farmer 
that the professor has told us about. I think that the average 
New Hampshire farmer keeps from three to seven cows. He 
cannot afford to have all these labor-saving inventions, consider- 
ing the amount of business he does. And the brains necessary 
to run this machinery is something he is lacking in. I keep 
from five to ten cows, and I have a kerosene engine, but I see 
no way that I can harness that engine to my chum or separator, 
because my plant is not sufficiently large ta warrant the expense. 
I like to come to these agricultural meetings and hear the 
gentlemen tell us what we should do to better our condition, 
but I don't like to have them think that we are so large that 
we can afford all these things, because it seems to me that we 
cannot. 

Mr. Hoard : I like the tone of these remarks, and I welcome 
such statements. My friends, I want to say this : sometimes 
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we get to taking altogether too narrow views of what we can 
afford. You say you cannot harness your little oil engine to a 
separator. What is the rate of interest here ? What you can 
afford to do depends on the rate of interest. You are querying 
in your mind whether you can afford a separator for five or six 
cows. The question is variously answ^ed. Some men say 
yes, and some say no. But I notice one thing : that the man 
who has the separator, whether he has six or sixty cows, says 
yes, and the man who does not have it says no until he gets 
one. In the setting of milk in Wisconsin and New Hampshire 
there is no difference as regards the cream rising. The average 
setting of milk loses from eight tenths to one per cent, of the 
butter fats. I will state from five tenths to one per cent. Now 
that means from one half a pound to a pound in every hundred 
pounds. Take the ordinary shallow setting or the ordinary 
deep setting, and I will guarantee to take the Babcock tester 
and find almost invariably from five tenths to one per cent. 

The question is not whether you live in New Hampshire or 
in Wisconsin; it is the question of economic application of 
means to an end. You bring up the question of the number of 
cows. I used to have to milk ten cows in the morning. I 
would not, if I could get a hired man to do it at any ordinary 
wages. But if I had five cows, or ten cows, they would be the 
best cows I could lay my hands on. One man said the other 
day, — "You keep preaching about three-hundred-pound cows. 
Why, God bless you, where are you going to be if every man's 
cow produces three hundred pounds.^ We cannot get rid 
of what butter we have now. You are going in the wrong 
direction." " I will give you a way out of it. Keep half the 
number of cows, and twice as good ones." What I am getting 
at, is more money to the farmer — more net money in his pocket 
at the end of the year. I know the toil and exactions of a 
farmer's life; I know the demand it makes on his spirit and 
courage; I know the stings of poverty; and I know something 
about the rewards of thought and labor. If we could only get 
into our minds the fact that the question of habitat has little to 
do with the matter, that it is the application of principle, we 
should advance one step. My little boy was studying mental 
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arithmetic. I picked up his arithmetic and said, "Thomas had 
five potatoes, James eleven" — and his little face grew cloudy at 
once, and he says, "Papa, it don't say potatoes, does it? Don't 
it say apples ? " " Yes." Then he cried, " I can do it if it is 
apples, but I cannot do it if it is potatoes." Now the difficulty 
with my boy was that he had not discovered the principle involved 
in the solution of the problem. The difficulty with me con- 
stantly is to understand principles ; methods very quickly come. 
Ordinary common gumption sees a way at once almost to apply 
principles ; but the difficulty is to discover the principles. The 
why, I believe, needs to be learned before the how. I would in 
this case say that every farmer, whether he owns three cows or 
thirty, whether he has a separator or not, should have a method 
of determining the butter fat. The Babcock tester can be 
purchased for a small price, and it is simple in operation. I 
test in my five creameries the milk of three hundred and sixty 
cows every morning, and every man gets his pay according to 
the deeds done in the body. 

Hon. Z. A. Gilbert spoke upon "Quality — How Secured and 
how Preserved." 

QUALITY— HOW SECURED AND HOW PRESERVED. 

BY Z. A. GILBERT. NORTH GREENE. ME. 

Quality, as applied to butter, is a compound term. It is made 
up of several factors, each important in its place, and none of 
which can be left out without seriously impairing the product. 
It is my purpose at this time to speak briefly of each factor in 
its turn, giving, so far as able, the source from which it comes, 
the means by which it is made to fill a desirable place in the 
finished product, and the methods through which it may best 
and longest be preserved to please the fancy or satisfy the 
palate of the consumer. In starting out with such an effort, I am 
perfectly aware that all matters in this relation are not yet 
settled. If they were, there would be no call for this convention, 
or for the deliberations which are to engage the time while you 
are here assembled. I recognize the fact, also, that there are 
many able men at the present time at work on the intricate yet 
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important problems surrounding the business of the butter 
producer, and that if one is not a close student of his work he 
will soon find himself in the rear ranks of the profession and 
hampered by ideas, methods, and practices out of date and as 
undesirable as the product he is making. In this connection 
we owe much to the work now being carried on by the scientists 
at our experiment stations. Supplied as they are with every 
needed facility for carrying on detailed and accurate work, 
through their assistance the advances made of late in a detailed 
knowledge of the business have been rapid. Yet while we 
accord to the scientists their full measure of credit, we should 
not fall into the error of conceding all knowledge to them, and 
then leave them to continue the investigations alone. Intelli- 
gent men engaged in the business have done their full share in 
the past in advancing dairy interests, and their efforts are still 
needed. That the practical dairymen of this state are active in 
their part of the work, there is ample proof at this convention. 

SCALE OF POINTS. 

The scale of points arranged for the guidance of judges in 
making the awards at prize exhibitions, is supposed to repre- 
sent the factors making up the finished product, and to show 
their relative importance towards each other. The scale pre- 
pared for the butter exhibition at the New York Food Exposi- 
tion, and adopted by you at this convention, is : 

Flavor, 50; texture and grain, 30; color, 10; salt, 10; in a 
total of 100. This schedule fails to cover several important 
factors involved, and would hardly be a safe guide if allowed 
exclusively to govern the judgment. 

At the Orono (Maine) dairy school a more complex scale is 
in use with the students, made up as follows : 

Flavor, 40; make, 20; solidity, 12; grain, 12; color, 8; 
moisture, 8 ; salt not going into the account unless excessive, 
and then discounting according to defect. This scale makes a 
closer analysis than the first given ; yet it fails to cover the full 
ground. 

A scale that better corresponds with my judgment is as 
follows : 
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Flavor 


. 40 


Color 


8 


Make 


10 


Water . 


. 12 


Solidity . 


. 12 


Salt 


6 


Grain 


12 






Total 


. 




100 



This scale fails to recognize all the factors involved in the 
finished product ; yet it is sufficiently full for ordinary work in 
judging. Other factors, not named in the schedule, that go to 
make up the full measure of quality, are so closely interwoven 
with those named as to be with difficulty distinctly separated 
and considered in their individuality. The more important of 
these will be referred to later on. 

FLAVOR. 

The leading factor involved in the quality of butter, that 
which is most important in the whole list in giving it character 
and value, is flavor. Words fail to describe just what is meant 
by this term, or just what is desired in its excellence. You 
who eat butter all know what flavor is; yet can hardly tell it to 
a second party. The flavor of good butter is that combination 
of aroma and palatability which gives such satisfaction and 
delight when in contact with it, that after eating you want the 
more. In a fine product this flavor must be present in a high 
degree. There is much butter made that is simply negative in 
flavor — that is, it has no flavor either good or bad, about it. 
This is particularly the case with much winter-made butter. 
While butter with no taste is not as objectionable as that loaded 
with bad flavors, yet such is not good butter. The real high- 
toned deliciousness should be present, or the product will not 
pass as of good quality. The flavor must be positively good. 

The highest ideal of flavor in butter comes from the sweet 
hillside grasses in sunny June. Other seasons are only approxi- 
mations, and never quite reach the perfection of the ideal. The 
memory to him who is fated to live within brick walls, and 
travel only stone pavements, of "mother's sweet June butter" 
is not a myth of childhood, but has a reality in fact that only 
the season of roses and clover blossoms and the freedom of 
fresh pastures can give. 
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This invisible, intangible deliciousness comes chiefly from 
the flavoring oils of the food of the cows, intensified, possibly, 
by the purity of the surroundings, and by the health-giving 
sunshine. The claim that any share of it is in breed is all " in 
the eye," and the assertion will never stand the test of unbiased 
investigation. I claim a high appreciation of the Jersey cow as 
a butter maker; but pure flavors, shorn of all surroundings that 
give a reality to a vivid imagination, are present in the butter 
from other breeds, just in the proportion that the feed is sweet 
and pure, and the environments in accord with the best. 

Different fodder materials carry differing flavors into the 
product. Lowland pasturage, with a mixture of the inferior 
grasses natural to such lands, never tone up the flavor of the 
product to that standard reached on the honeysuckle, blue 
grass, and red-top of the highlands. Com meal has no marked 
flavors antagonistic to what is given from good English hay. 
Hence the claim of great excellence of product from corn meal 
and good hay. Cotton-seed meal, as all know, has a flavor 
peculiar to itself. Fed in quantity sufficient to dominate over 
the rest of the ration, this meal is sure to carry its peculiar 
flavor into the resulting product. Wheat bran, also, and linseed 
meal, each has a similar effect. Skilled tastes will readily detect 
the differences coming from these different fodder materials, 
when liberally fed. 

Corn, either fed from the field or well preserved in a silo, will 
carry a fairly acceptable standard of flavor to the product. 
Corn, as you all know, is closely allied to Timothy grass in all 
essential characteristics ; hence the standard of flavor resulting. 
But corn carried to an extreme acid condition in the silo, and 
advanced to a partial decomposition, if fed in liberal rations 
daily, is sure to contaminate the product. Green clover fed from 
the field at that immature stage before sending up its seed-stalks, 
is too much of a good thing, and advances the flavor to a degree 
so far above the standard as to give an excessive " grassy " flavor, 
sometimes called a " cowy " flavor, and which is very objection- 
able and even nauseating to some people. But clover in its 
maturity of growth, and bearing its wealth of blossoms, is the 
very perfection of fodder for excellence in product. 
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Sweet, fragrant hay, stored without must or taint of any kind, 
is a desirable fodder material for butter-cows, and, other accom- 
paniments being favorable, will carry a good standard of flavor 
into the product. Many dairymen will not admit that these vari- 
ations follow these different fodders, and claim they have never 
been able to discover the differences. No doubt the declaration 
that they cannot discover the differences is correct. The reason, 
probably, is that they are not skilled in the testing of the prod- 
uct — have not cultivated their taste nor trained the eye till they 
have become skilled in that direction. Very few dairymen are 
skilled judges of the product. 

The claim is being brought forward that the flavors of butter 
are modified in a measure by sunshine and temperature, but 
nothing definite has yet beeft brought out. We can well imagine 
how such a subtle influence as sunshine may have an effect in 
perfecting the work the cow is designed and so well fitted to per- 
form. Sunshine and pure air promote health, and perfection of 
product must, we claim, have an intimate relation with the life 
it brings forth. Certain it is we cannot make summer of winter, 
and up to the present time the most skilful hands have not been 
able to make June and September flavors in February. All 
efforts are only approximations. The claim is pretty well sub- 
stantiated that it takes far more skill to feed and care for a cow 
as she ought to be, than to properly handle the product. 

There is pretty good evidence accumulating that an undue low 
temperature with milk and cream measurably kills the flavor of 
the resulting butter. This is a matter, however, that has received 
but little attention up to the present time. It is well known that 
freezing injures the flavor of many animal products, and why may 
not this be equally true with cream and its resulting butter ? 
Did any one ever make deliciously sweet and high-flavored but- 
ter from cream after it has been frozen ? Certainly this is a 
matter calling for more attention than it has ever received. 

So long as foods flavor the product, it is proper in this connec- 
tion to say that all cattle-foods are best when used in a form the 
nearest possible to the condition that nature hands them over 
to us. Mark it, that all departures from this are damaging. It 
is in this condition that you get the best results and the best 
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flavors — the best, because natural. Hence all acid fodders, such 
as ensilage, sour milk, brewer's grains, are no improvement on 
the natural product. Wh^re the acid is developed to a high 
degree, and the fodder fed liberally, it is sure to affect the result- 
ing product. The argument that has been put forth, that this 
acid condition, being similar to the change first put on in the 
stomach of the animal, is an aid to digestion, and therefore a 
benefit to the fodder, is not sound. The organs of the animal 
are fully prepared to work all changes in the food necessary to 
the digestive processes. 

Frosted grass and musty hay and grain have been injured just 
in proportion as they have been changed from their natural con- 
dition. Corn fodder, mouldy, black, and tender, cattle will eat ; 
but it has been injured by the destruction of its natural flavors 
and a loss of food nutrients. Besides, the appetizing aroma of 
choice butter never comes from acids, mould, and decay. 

The flavor of butter is brought out or intensified by the pro- 
cess designated as ripening the cream. Just how this process 
works its effects is not well understood, yet the result of the 
process is unmistakably there. Before the ripening process the 
flavor is tame and obscure. The aeration and the development 
of a slight acid condition builds up both aroma and the flavor 
so that they stand out far more distinctly. Much talk has been 
made, more silly than wise, by certain parties wishing to appear 
progressive and show off their trumped-up wisdom, by referring 
to the process as the "rotting of cream," all unmindful the 
while that the " rot " was in their specious seeming, while the 
ripening of the cream is the development of quality in the 
product. This ripening, in effect at least, is akin to the change 
that is effected in the ripening of fruit, by which the rich juices 
and delicious aroma of the Bartletts and Seckels are perfected 
and brought out. Nature does not drop her richest gems to hand 
in full perfection. Time and her secret processes are needed to 
develop stores of latent richness otherwise unknown. 

The flavor in butter is easily vitiated by the improper handling 

of the cream from which it is made. Any slight variation from 

established methods is sure to be represented in the product. A 

private dairyman in Maine, noted for the high standard of his 

14 
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make, sets it down with emphasis that " any deviation from the 
right will spoil the product." 

Improper surroundings will soon vitiate the flavor of butter. 
On the occasion of a trip through Canada in company with a 
well known butter expert, the remark was made by my com- 
panion that we should get no good butter till we arrived in Ver- 
mont. Arriving at the Welden with anticipations of a rich treat 
from the product of "the largest creamery in the world," we 
were not a little disappointed on having set before us plats of 
butter utterly spoiled by musty surroundings. The delicate 
flavors of butter are very sensitive to impurities, and extreme 
care must be exercised that everything surrounding or in contact 
with it is pure and sweet. No other course will protect its del- 
icate touches of flavor and aroma from contamination and rapid 
destruction. 

Exclusion from contact with the air will best preserve the 
delicate flavor of butter. Air is a destructive agent. Its oxygen 
will seize upon the brightest Damascus blade, and in time, con- 
sume its every part. The prevailing method of putting butter 
up in form to invite quickest destruction of its gilt-edged prop-' 
erties, seems to be unfortunate, at least. But so long as the fancy 
of purchasers calls for print-butter, the rule is mandatory. The 
present practice, however, of wrapping each print in air-tight 
paper is to be commended, and seems to be the best thing to do 
under the circumstances. 

An experiment in freezing butter for long storage was tried in 
Boston last summer with very satisfactory results. The butter 
came from its frozen quarters apparently without change from 
its long storage. If this method proves as successful on further 
trial as a single season's experience has shown, it will be a boon 
to consumers and will work important changes in the butter 
trade. 

But the finest touches of flavor and aroma are volatile, and 
under the best of care cannot be retained in full measure any 
considerable length of time. However, the best made butter 
keeps best, so that the means through which its quality is best 
preserved will appear as we go on with other factors of the 
problem. 
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MAKER. 

As a distinct factor the make of butter is not perhaps of so 
much importance as some of the others with which we have to 
do. In your scale you have omitted it entirely, yet if it were 
omitted or overlooked in the manufacture there might important 
defects go unnoted. By make is meant that part of the work or 
manipulation of the product which puts it into the condition and 
also into the form accepted as the standard. It is independent 
of all other factors of our subject, and involves the appearance 
of the common body of the product, and also the condition in 
which it is left from the last touches of the maker. As an illustra- 
tion, if a tray of prints is left dowdy and dauby, or a firkin of 
packed butter is filled with white specks and left streaked and 
unfinished, its make is defective. These defects are important, 
yet they have no relation to flavors, solidity, or grain. In the 
scale you have adopted there is no place to cut the standard 
for such defects. 

As to white specks, I know nothing of them, only negatively. 
I have had many inquiries in regard to white specks, have seen 
samples at exhibitions flecked with them, but in thirty years' 
experience as a dairyman have never seen anything of the kind 
in my own make. Whein the different processes are properly car- 
ried on there will be no specks in the product. 

The manipulating, commingling, and working of the product 
should be such as to evenly mix all the parts and compact the 
mass into a condition of uniformity throughout. When cut 
down it should show a perfectly uniform condition and a com- 
pact, unbroken surface like that of solid marble. The best made 
sample of butter I ever saw, among the many thousands it has 
been my privilege to examine, was shown by the late Mr. Bow- 
ditch at one of the Bay State exhibitions. This sample cut 
down as compact and uniform as marble itself. Such butter will 
keep, for there are no air spaces where the destructive agencies 
can put in their work. It does not require that butter should be 
overworked in order to bring it into this perfect condition. In 
fact, I question whether this cry of overworking butter has not 
been rung altogether too long and too loud. Certain it is there 
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is altogether too much butter put on the market that is under- 
worked, and left in a porous condition and full of water, and in 
a state to invite the quickest possible destruction. Exposed on 
the market, or held for a brief time, its quality goes down like a 
frost before the sunshine of the morning. True, such butter is 
taken and handled by dealers, but place the better make in its 
stead, and dealer and consumer will be better satisfied with the 
arrangement. 

SOLIDITY. 

Solidity is the property of standing up in a firm condition 
under the presence of a high temperature and rendering the 
product susceptible of being handled and transported without 
injury. The property lies chiefly with the cow, and is a charac- 
teristic of breeds. Guernseys probably represent the extreme 
of this characteristic, and Jerseys are a close second. Late 
experiments are showing that the solidity of the product is mod- 
ified- in a measure by the feed. This, however, is of small 
importance beside the fact that the property under consideration 
is seriously affected by the care of the milk and cream and the 
manipulation of the product in the different processes of making. 
Solidity can be broken down by churning at too high a temper- 
ature and churning too long ; and by working when the product 
is too soft, and grinding it down when too hard. 

Solidity is always a desirable factor, though possibly of less 
importance now than formerly, since under present practices of 
handling, holding, and keeping, always in connection with ice, 
slight variations are not so objectionable. Shades of defect in 
this regard are now overlooked by dealers, though firmness is 
still a desirable property. Butter made from separator cream, 
and that churned from sweet cream, is comparatively defective 
in solidity, while that from the butter extractor has little evidence 
of such a property about it. 

GRAIN. 

Grain is the twin sister of solidity, yet it has an individuality 
of its own, distinct of its kind. Like solidity, it has its origin in 
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the COW, and all adverse conditions destructive to the one affect 
the other, so close is the relation between the two. Grain is 
that property by which the particles of butter and the butter 
globules stand out in their individuality and show for themselves 
that the product is not made up of amalgamated grease. When 
broken apart the grain stands out distinct, prominent, and clear- 
cut, like the crystals in broken granite. This property gives the 
product a bright, sparkling, lively look, and a waxy consistency, 
attractive to the eye and inviting to the palate. At all times a 
good grain is a high qualification. Its absence leaves the prod- 
uct greasy, dauby, adhesive, and essentially defective. 

This property is more plainly marked in the cream from some 
breeds, and probably finds its origin in the size of the butter 
globules of the milk. Grain is less distinctively marked in Hol- 
stein and Ayrshire butter than in Jersey or Guernsey, though the 
difference is not so great as to make the product seriously 
defective. 

In order to preserve the grain in the finished product to the 
highest degree, the cream and the product in their course of 
manufacture should be handled as little as practicable with good 
work. Right here is a matter of the greatest importance. Whip- 
ping of the cream, melting of the same, overchurning, overworking, 
and working the mass either at too high or too low a tempera- 
ture — all tend to break down the grain and injure the product 
by setting upon it a dull, greasy, and adhesive condition. 

Creaming with the separator measurably breaks the grain of 
the resulting product. I am perfectly aware that this statement 
will not be accepted by all my hearers. But in the product 
always stands the evidence. From the first separator that was 
started in this country down to the present time, I have never 
seen the product from separator cream, or from the butter 
extractor, that carried a high ideal of grain and solidity. The 
market has come to accepting it, and experts in judging it are 
following suit, not that it is the best on these particular points, 
but because it is such as is offered. Consumers are gradually 
schooling themselves to accept it as their standard, hence it 
generally passes inspection at the present time without objection 
or comment. 
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COLOR. 

The standard of color in butter is derived from the same 
source as that of flavor, namely, the green grasses of summer. 
It is when the feed is at its freshest and best that tlje butter is 
painted the tint that best suits the consumer. The primal source 
of the color may not be of importance ; yet it has long been a 
matter of speculation, and is not fully settled. Our grand- 
mothers, as they spanked the golden mass to drive the last pos- 
sible spray of moisture from its contents, associated the color 
with the dandelion blossoms of the pasture, while city editors, 
who never owned a cow or made a pound of butter, writing for 
the agricultural department of metropolitan papers, are still so 
green as to recommend corn meal and carrots instead of Wells, 
Richardson & Co., for winter butter. 

It is pretty well established that the native color of butter 
is derived from the green of the fodder, the chlorophyl of the 
fodder plants consumed. The greener the herbage on which 
the cows feed, the higher the color of the butter. Hence 
green corn from the silo, well preserved, is a far better coloring 
for the butter than the yellow meal of the city editor. Early- 
cut hay, with its green color perfectly preserved, gives a pass- 
ably good color to the product ; but it is not possible on win- 
ter fodder of any kind to fully maintain the summer standard. 

It is claimed by some that the summer's sun has a hand in 
touching up the tints; but it is altogether probable that the 
sunshine effect, if any, is on the vegetation rather than the 
cow. 

At the same time, the color varies widely with different 
cows and with different breeds. Cows vary much in their 
capacity to carry this coloring matt(sr into the butter product. 
Hence the differing shades of color with the product from 
different cows. As a breed, the Guernseys give much the 
highest color to their milk and butter. Not a few of them 
give too high a color to their product when running in good 
pasturage, so much so that in many cases it is seriously objec-' 
tionable. The Jerseys come next in order, while the other 
extreme lies between the Ayrshires and Holsteins, with not 
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much chance for any claim of the one over the other. Just how 
the cow carries on this work of art is hidden from human knowl- 
edge, as is her work of secreting milk. 

Consumers demand that butter shall be substantially a uni- 
form shade of color the year around. To meet this require- 
ment, coloring is a necessity. The claim that has been set 
up by some journals, that coloring butter is a fraud akin to 
oleomargarine, is as senseless as untrue. No maker colors 
butter for the fun of it, nor for a fraudulent purpose ; but for 
the plain reason that consumers want it colored, and compel 
him to do it. 

Much butter is colored too high. A deep shade is not called 
for, does not suit the trade as well, and thus becomes a defect 
that should scale down the score in judging. No coloring 
should be so dark as to shade darker or reflect a tint between 
the prints as they lie cut apart on the tray. 

WATER. 

Much butter is overloaded with a supply of water. Many 
creamery men seem to study to load their butter with as much 
water as they can get it to carry. Such butter is soft, will not 
keep, will not "spend" well, will not satisfy the consumer. 
This practice has done much to injure the reputation of the 
creamery product. There has been a measure of improvement 
in this regard of late ; but there is room for more, and it should 
come. There is still too much water in much of the butter. It 
is impracticable to determine the percentage of water in butter 
by ocular examination, though it is easy enough to detect an 
excess. A good rule for a maker who wishes to sustain a repu- 
tation for his product, is to express all the water practicable. 
This will leave about ten per cent, in the butter. Such butter, 
other things being equal, will keep, will spend, will satisfy. 

This matter of water in butter is promising to become one 
of much importance. A party in Boston has been successfully 
experimenting with a process through which, with a pound of 
good butter and a pound of sweet milk, he turns out two pounds 
of butter. When it is noted that milk is eighty-seven per cent, 
water, the extent of a fraud of this kind becomes apparent. It 
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has recently been learned that by treating milk with certain fer- 
ments the butter fats will emulsify with an abnormal amount of 
water. A sample of such butter has recently been found to 
contain nearly fifty per cent, of water. Such a butter is a fraud 
of the darkest dye. When we consider to what an extent dis- 
honest dairymen and unscrupulous manufacturers might, through 
such a process, "doctor" their goods, the danger becomes 
apparent. Such an adulteration is even worse than butterine or 
oleomargarine. It is quite time for associations like this to 
take hold of this work and disclose its fraudulent character. 

SALT. 

The degree of saltness should conform to the demand of the 
market. Hence no judge should set down any measure of salt- 
ness as a defect, unless it is excessive. There is a difference 
in salt, however ; some is too coarse, and leaves crystals in the 
butter to crunch in eating; some is bitter, and carries that 
flavor with it whenever used. Ail such defects impair the 
quality of the butter in which it is used. 

There is much salt, also, damaged by the taking on of foreign 
and improper flavors from its surroundings while in the store. 
There seem to be but few, either of dealers or users, that have 
learned the fact that salt absorbs odors from its surroundings, 
and as certainly transmits the same to the butter salted with it. 
Hence, not infrequently, it is found in close contact with the 
kerosene, the coffee, the onions, and the codfish, while furnish- 
ing a comfortable seat for the neighborhood loafers while smok- 
ing, chewing, and talking politics. The absorbing of such a 
mixture makes a flavor that might puzzle an expert to name its 
source. Not infreiquently butter is absolutely spoiled from this 
source alone. Salt should be as carefully guarded in its purity 
as the cream itself. 

What kind of salt to use ? The Higgins has been extensively 
used, and with general satisfaction ; but why use an imported 
salt when our American salt is as good as there is in the world, 
and costs no more than the imported ? The Diamond Crystal, 
Genesee, and Worcester brands are each used extensively. 
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SWEET-CREAM BUTTER. 

There has been much said and written of late on sweet- 
cream butter and the methods and practices involved in its 
make. Much of this sweet-cream literature has been more 
amusing than instructive. 

In the first place, just why dairy workers and thinkers should 
be so much concerned with this particular matter, does not 
clearly appear. There are comparatively few consumers who 
want this kind of butter ; the open market does not call for it, 
for the reason that there is so little demand ; it brings no more 
in price than other good butter; no more of it can be made 
from a given quantity of milk, nor is it more easily or cheaply 
made than standard butter. When the experiment stations of 
the country first caught onto experimental work with milk and 
its products, some of the directors in charge, never having had 
knowledge of the handling of milk and cream, stumbled onto 
the apparently, to them, surprising fact that butter could be 
made from sweet cream. Old dairymen had been at work for 
years making this kind of butter to meet the fancy of a few 
customers, but the fact had not been made a part of the knowl- 
edge of these experimenters. One of these in particular, whose 
freshness was specially amusing to an old stager in the business, 
showed himself highly elated that he had actually found custom- 
ers in Washington who would eat sweet-cream butter and call 
for more. 

Thus has this kind of butter been forced to attention and 
the people set to thinking, writing, and experimenting with it. 
Out of the at first limited knowledge of these novices in dairy 
work we have thus been led to know more of milk and its 
products. Many conclusions were hastily drawn and too eagerly 
bulletined, but with a wider experience more conservative ideas 
are now entertained, and science and practice are now at work 
hand in hand unravelling the intricate mysteries of the business 
of dairying. 

Sweet-cream butter differs essentially from the ripened cream 
article. It is softer and finer grained, and more cream-like in 
its texture. Its flavor is of the purest and sweetest, so far as 
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brought out, yet is weak, insipid, less pronounced than in the 
acid-cream butter. A much larger amount of the butter is 
needed to meet the satisfaction of the taste than of the higher 
toned article. 

I am aware that experimenters with limited experience and 
less skill in the detection of fine points have not admitted the 
marked distinction between the two kinds that is here claimed. 
But trained judges find the difference plainly marked, and the 
only reason the experimenters do not is because of their limited 
experience in such work. Cases are recalled where it has been 
announced that samples of the two kinds were submitted to 
experts and they failed to detect a distinction. The answer to 
this would be that the judges to whom it was referred were no 
experts, or the butter with which it was compared was not high 
toned in merit. 

Sweet-cream butter cannot go into comparison with butter 
from acid cream. It is sui generis, a thing of itself. In com- 
petitions it should be placed in a class by itself. The two kinds 
should no more be allowed to compete together than the Hol- 
stein cow and the Jersey, or the English cart-horse and the 
American trotter. 

Gentlemen, my paper is already drawing out to too great a 
length ; yet I am aware that I have not even touched many of 
the fine points connected with my subject, nor have I attempted 
to argue those that are still debatable. These I leave for the 
discussion which may follow. But all the way along, in what- 
ever manner we approach this great subject, the lesson is forced 
to our attention that better feed, better care, and more skilful 
handling are the three great powers that in the future are to lift 
the business of butter making out of the reach of the many 
damaging associations still confronting it. Fraud, negligence, 
and incompetency never can keep company with the article of 
butter that is gilded with the highest quality. 

Evening Meeting in Representatives' Hall. 

President Connor called to order, and after expressing his 
gratification at seeing so many present, introduced His Excel- 
lency Governor Smith, who spoke as follows : 
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Mr, President and Members of the Dairymen^ s Association : 

I was invited by our genial secretary of the board of agri- 
culture to be present to-night, and I assure you I am glad to be 
here, and glad in my official capacity to voice the interest the 
state has always taken in the important industry of agriculture, 
and to extend in behalf of the state such greeting as may be 
proper to the distinguished gentleman from another state, Gov- 
ernor Hoard of Wisconsin, whom it is our good fortune to have 
with us to-night ; and as a citizen I am glad to be here, for in 
common with all the people of the state, of every trade and 
profession, I feel a deep interest and appreciation of the import- 
ance of the farmer's calling, and especially of that feature or 
branch of it which we are to consider to-night — the dairy inter- 
est. This branch of agriculture is not new, it is as old, nearly, 
as the human race itself, but was never more important or use- 
ful than it is to-day. The milk product is beginning to assume 
larger proportions in New Hampshire. It is no longer profitable 
here to raise beef cattle in competition with the western ranch. 
The dressed beef brought so cheaply and so expeditiously from 
the stock-yards and cattle-pens of the West has well nigh 
destroyed this old and once profitable branch of agricultural 
industry in New England, and so our farmers have very natur- 
ally and wisely turned their attention to milk production — to 
the milk industry. 

A large part of the milk supply of New England is from New 
Hampshire, and the butter and cheese of our dairies have at- 
tained a deserved popularity beyond the limits of our own state. 
Although the industry is an old one, the methods are continually 
changing and improving. The tendency of the times in all 
branches of business is towards consolidation and concentration, 
and also I might say cooperation. The railroads consolidate — 
the great systems are continually absorbing the smaller lines, 
and, under proper and wholesome restrictions and limitations, 
without prejudice to the best interests of the people. 

In our great cities the small stores of the past have given 
place to the mammoth palaces of trade, and again the people 
have suffered no loss. And so the farmer has recognized this 
tendency of the times, and the old farm-house churn is succeeded 
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in great part by the modern creamery, and if the butter of to-day 
is not molded by the fair hands of the fanner's wife and daughters 
and loses one distinctive charm, it is still pretty good butter, and 
the product of the creamery in both butter and cheese com- 
mands good prices and a ready sale with quite good margin of 
profit, at the same time relieving the wife and daughters of 
much drudgery and toil. I do not intend, however, to make a 
speech or read you a lecture. I am not a farmer. I know noth- 
ing of these things by practical experience, but I do know some- 
thing of the intelligence and enterprising spirit of New Hamp- 
shire farmers. I know you are continually seeking the best 
methods and appliances. Inventive genius has come to your aid. 
Very likely more patents have been applied for and obtained 
upon farm implements than upon those of any other industry, 
especially in the machinery of the dairy, and notably the churn. 
I have in mind a firm once doing business in this very city of 
Concord, which used to manufacture a patented churn enjoying 
a wide and well-deserved popularity, and the motto of the firm 
was, " Get the best." Now I believe that is what you want to 
do, farmers and dairymen of New Hampshire. Not in churns 
only, but in all implements and all devices and ideas. Get the 
best. Adopt the best methods and processes, and you will best 
succeed and prosper. I have now the great pleasure of pre- 
senting to you one who needs no introduction to many of you, 
Governor Hoard of Wisconsin. 

ADDRESS OF EX-GOV. W. D. HOARD OF WISCONSIN. 

Mr. President^ Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I hardly know how to describe to you the mingled emotions 
of the moment. I stand here in the portrayed presence of men 
who have made their mark upon the history of my country. I 
am in the midst of one of the old commonwealths. Everywhere 
about me I see constant reminders of history. I certainly would 
be wanting in the instincts and emotions of a patriot if* the 
associations which surround me did not stir within me many 
and varied emotions. Agriculture was one of the original pur- 
suits in our national life, and it continues to be one of the 
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important interests. It may appear to you somewhat strange 
that a resident of a new state having an official life only since 
1849 should appear before you and plead the cause of a wider 
spread of dairy education. But I have only to remind you that 
education is one of the proudest insignias upon the brow of 
New Hampshire ; that education and the training of the mind 
and thought and hand in the distinctive work of life that has 
found welcome in New Hampshire ; that as you were in the 
east, so grew the steps of civilization in the west. The common 
school of New Hampshire took its pathway in due line west, 
and now, from here to the Pacific ocean can be found that 
lowest and yet most important automaton of national life — the 
country school-district — the lowest representative community 
of our political existence. But pass Mason and Dixon's line, 
and we find another order of civilization. And still on and on 
westward the star of civilization took its way, and reproduced 
the types that had preceded it east, until it met the Rocky 
mountains, with no school-district, no educational centre among 
the common people for the illumination of the common mind, 
and to that cause, to-day, can philosophically be laid the 
estrangement and unfortunate scenes of the late Rebellion ; for, 
I remember, with a keenness bom of participation in the event, 
that nowhere on this broad land did the school-house states 
ever teach treason. 

Now the importance of training and education need not be 
considered ; it goes without saying. But there have arisen new 
exigencies; and great changes have taken place in the order of 
agricultural life. The dairy interest, my friends, is looming up 
as one of the most important of our whole national existence. 
The annual return from the cows, over fifteen millions of them, 
amounts, to-day, to more than all the banking capital of the 
Union, so important is it financially. In my own state, for 
instance, there is invested in dairy work $30,000,000, and the 
annual revenue to the state of Wisconsin from her cows amounts 
to $28,000,000. That has been almost entirely accentuated 
and emphasized by the work of a very few men in that state. 
Dairy teaching was first organized in 1870 by half a dozen men, 
who have taken the initiative of all the progress upon their 
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shoulders from that day to this, who have worked with an eye 
single to the glory and grandeur of the state, and to the promo- 
tion of intelligence along these important lines. 

New Hampshire is exceptionally situated. She has a large 
market at her door; she has the advantage of being able to 
produce this product, butter and cheese, or its original, milk, at 
as low cost as any other state in the Union, considering the 
profit returned. She has the advantage, besides, that if she 
builds her dairy interest she is building the most enduring of all 
forms or branches of agriculture known to-day. I emphasize 
this fact by saying that no other product has maintained as 
steady a price, there is no other article where consumption has 
kept ahead of production, to the extent of the dairy interest of 
this country. There has been the least fluctuation from one 
year to another for the past twenty-five years of any product 
known to farmers' labor. Another advantage : If she builds for 
this interest, she builds for an interest where the result is the 
product of skill and not of rude labor. It is an important 
point whether I sell in my product, skill, or whether I sell crude 
muscle. If we raise wheat and com for the general market we 
produce but little more than crude labor. 

I saw one time a very clear illustration of the importance of 
skill. I was on the northern shore of Lake Superior, in the 
British Possessions, on a fishing trip ; and coming down a rapid 
river, which pitches down a steep decline for forty miles into 
Lake Superior, I had two Indians, one on the bow and the 
other in the stern of the canoe. The river runs with marvellous 
swiftness, estimated at times at almost twenty or twenty-five 
miles per hour. I sat in the middle of the canoe, gliding noise- 
lessly along, or, dashing over the brow of a hill, the river precipi- 
tated itself with arrowy swiftness, and a tremendous rock 
loomed in the midst of the river, and I saw the canoe approach- 
ing it with a velocity that did not assuage my anxiety. I turned 
to look in the faces of my guides, and I could not read my fate 
there; they were silent and impassive, and I was about to 
commend my soul to my Maker, when, just as it seemed that 
the bow would dash against the rock, with a very deft and skil- 
ful turn of the paddle we shot by it, and repeated this experi- 
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ence for forty miles. I said to myself, *'I will never put on airs 
again about being an educated man." The aboriginal skill of 
those men had preserved me from death; and I had rather 
have had those two Indians in that canoe than all the politi- 
cians in the United States. It was skill I wanted ; there was 
not a pound of strength to be exercised. 

To initiate skilled dairy methods, education is necessary, 
agitation is necessary. We may have the finest cream in the 
world, but unless we chum it — agitate it — we never can get any 
butter. Likewise, the promotion and progress of this knowl- 
edge is dependent largely on agitation. 

Let me say what I said a moment ago, that dairy farming, 
dairy husbandry, rests upon the most enduring basis of any 
form of agriculture. Now, almost universally, I hear this cry 
come up, even from the state of Washington, where I was last 
summer ; and here I am to-day in New Hampshire, the same cry 
coming up ; men asking here on the streets, to-day, ** Do n't you 
think this business is going to be overdone ? Do you think it 
is safe to trust the dairy business, to trust to the encourage- 
ment of it and to lead the farmer into it ? Do you think it is 
safe ? Is n't it going to be overdone ?" It is a very practical 
thought. Let me answer it in this way : If every man in New 
Hampshire to-morrow morning resolved to build a creamery or 
a cheese factory, it would not add one single drop to the milk 
product ; it would not add one pound of butter. It takes a 
cow to make milk, and the product of this industry is all depen- 
dent on the increase of this marvellous and mysterious mother 
we call the cow. Now what is the state of the increase in that 
particular ? Wonderfully less than the increase of the consump- 
tion of our population. In Wisconsin, where the business has 
been encouraged by every means possible, the increase of cows 
is less than five and one-half per cent, yearly. We have here a 
little bit of calculation which will enable us to see that the 
encouragement of this industry is not likely to meet with the 
depressions in price which attend pork raising, or corn raising, 
or may attend beef raising. Then, again, it cannot be profitably 
carried on in large operations, like wheat raising in Northern 
Dakota. It is impossible to make fine butter except by the 
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expenditure of time, care, and skill. There is no profit in poor 
butter. There never has been any over-production in the butter 
market, except in poor butter. 

Dairy education is needed. There is need of organized 
knowledge as well as organized effort. Now the fashion of late 
years has been, as the governor very clearly asserted, towards 
organization or cooperative effort. I understand that in your 
state there has been in the past ten years an increase of over 
fifty creameries. Now that is organized effort. But it is not 
true that there has been organized knowledge to go along with 
this organized effort. In too frequent instances the farmers 
themselves have been led to enter the dairy business without a 
study of its economies. As a consequence, to-day, the cows of 
New Hampshire, numbering, I think, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of one hundred and twenty thousand, are not produc- 
ing one half of the amount they should produce in order to 
make a profit from them. Now a certain amount of dairy 
expense attends the production of this product. It costs just 
as much money to house a poor cow as a good one ; it costs just 
as much money to attend to her ; it costs just as much money 
to give her food; the cost of support is equal with the cow 
that gives seventy-five pounds of butter and the one that pro- 
duces three hundred and fifty pounds ; the support of animal 
life is the same in one case as in the other ; it costs just as 
much to provide the pasturage. 

Prejudice steps in a great many times and blinds men's minds. 
I find that in these older communities more than I do in the 
West. I find men more ready to-day, in Wisconsin, to be teach- 
able in spirit, serving the Lord, than I do in New Hampshire. I ; 
find in New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York, to-day, a large 
number of farmers using old, worn-out methods and charging 
their failure to worn-out soil. I am reminded of that saying by 
the Great Teacher, " Except ye become as little children ye can 
in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven," and he might have 
added, the kingdom of successful dairying also, and the kingdom 
of science, and the kingdom of human progress everywhere. 
The first great step in dairy education is to do away with the 
conceptions of prejudice. 
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Without a study of the question of finer economies it is im- 
possible, to-day, to conduct a dairy profitably. The first ques- 
tion with you and me in the handling of a cow is the reduction 
of expense, the reduction of the cost of production. You and 
I cannot affect the price but very little ; that is at the farther 
end of the line ; that we do n't control ; but our end of the line 
we do, and in that lies the finer economies of the business — 
reducing the cost of production. How do we reduce it ? First, 
we improve the cattle ; the cow is the basis of this business ; we 
improve the cow; we breed the cow for a special purpose. We 
have had a great deal of this general purpose nonsense to con- 
tend with ; we have had men all over the United States who be- 
lieved that it was for their best interest to handle a cow that was 
of general purpose character, without any particular purpose in 
her existence. My friends, that has cost the people of the 
United States — ^the farmers, the dairymen of the United States 
— ^millions of dollars. The trotting-horse men are not of that 
character. You cannot find a trotting-horse man to-day in the 
United States who believes in a general purpose trotting-horse , 
you cannot find a breeder of dogs who believes in a general pur- 
pose dog ; you cannot find anywhere in the world any class of 
men who are engaged in any special breeding who believe, as do 
the dairymen, so many of them in this country, on this matter. 
Now that we are embarked in this business, we need all the abil- 
ity and capacity that a -specifically bred cow can give us ; we 
need to reduce the cost of production ; then we need, in addi- 
tion, all the intelligence we can acquire by thought, reading, and 
study, to aid us in the reduction of the cost of the work. We 
need it upon the farm ; we need it in the economies of the farm ; 
we need it in the production of food. You pay out millions of 
dollars to the cotton-seed man of the South, or the linseed man 
of the West, and yet there has been scarcely any adequate 
thought expended by the farmers of New Hampshire towards 
reducing this cost by supplying the food from their own farms. 

Silos, to-day, I am surprised to find, exist in larger numbers 
in Wisconsin than in New Hampshire. In my own town there 
are sixty ; in the town adjoining there are seventy-five ; and yet we 

produce food cheaper in Wisconsin than it is produced here. 

15 
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The silo which would enable New Hampshire, to-day, to quad- 
ruple the number of her cows, and do it in a very short time, if 
her farmers took it up and studied it, is scarcely understood or 
practised. In the state of Wisconsin there are between six and 
seven thousand silos. Now what has brought that about ? The 
agitation of the question in the farmers' institutes, in the dairy 
papers, and the constant questioning and answering along these 
lines. One old German in the adjoining 'town, by the name of 
August Schutz, when asked why he put a silo in — and he has 
one holding eight hundred tons — said, in his quaint German way, 
— " Veil, pefore I have a silo my cows never shed their hair undil 
they come out, and the hair blow avay, and the neighbors, they 
alvays got dat hair ; but since I put in the silo the hair start in 
the barn, and I save all that hair." There was a deep and pro- 
found lesson conveyed in that simple form — that was the 
increased thriftiness of his animals. But he did not tell the 
whole story; it was at very much less cost. Therefore I say we 
need to study constantly the reduction of expenses, the reduction 
of the cost of production. 

I desire to make this little talk intensely practical. It is of no 
use for me to indulge in figures of speech ; I should be con- 
structive in my thought. As I said, we cannot control the price 
much at the further end, but by studying to decrease the cost of 
production we may increase the profits very greatly. Rapid 
progress in new methods calls for increased study and educa- 
tion. 

My friends, the business of making butter is scarcely recog- 
nizable in the old-time standards ; new methods are constantly 
springing to the front; we are subjecting the cow and her 
product to the intelligence and discernment born of new meth- 
ods ; as a consequence, those communities in which dairy agita- 
tion and dairy education have not been prevalent, are in the back- 
ground. Take, for instance, the Babcock test, which only two 
years ago revolutionized the dairy world, and gave us new meth- 
ods for determining the values of milk. I have, to-day, three 
hundred and sixty patrons in five creameries, and I handle for 
those men $335,000 of their money every year, and every penny 
of that is divided to those men by the Babcock test. The milk 
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is brought to the creamery, and is there made up ; we are their 
hired men, my sons and myself, and we work for them at a spe- 
cific wage — ^we are wage-earners. That milk is subjected to this 
test, and every man receives according to the value of the butter- 
fat, and the skim milk is returned to the patron. This has com- 
pletely revolutionized the whole system of cooperative dairying, 
and it is spreading into the cheese-factory business. 

The past two weeks I have been in Canada, and I have seen 
there what a wonderful interest they are taking in this matter. 
They realize the importance of the dairy interest, and they are 
spending money with lavish hand, in order that the Canadian 
dairyman shall be given every opportunity for an intelligent 
understanding of this question. 

I could cite to you numerous examples of difference in the 
reward of labor. I will only give you an instance from my home 
creamery. I have here the report for one year. For instance, I 
will call your attention to two men, — Major G. W. Burchard re- 
ceived, the past year, on all the milk that his cows furnished the 
creamery, $1.25 per hundred pounds, net. Just below him is 
another man, Thomas Spry, who received eighty-eight cents. 
Now what is the difference between these two men ? The same 
sky is above them, and the same earth is beneath them. Spry's 
butter sold for identically the same price as Major Burchard's. 
What constitutes the difference between eighty-eight cents as the 
reward of one man's labor and 1^1.25 as the reward of another? 
• The difference lies in the brain, in the judgment, in the educa- 
tion, in the thought of the two men. Mr. Spry is a hard-headed 
old Englishman, who said to me one day, — "What are you talk- 
ing about ? I tell you a cow is a cow, and that is all you can 
make of it." "Well," I said, "my friend, can you not see that 
these cows of Burchard's are vastly ahead of yours ? Can you 
not see that here is something that is working a difference?" 
And the old man could see nothing of the kind. 

Now I will give you a little illustration to show you the dif- 
ference between education in one town, and the lack of it in 
another. In 1885, the town in which I resided produced 126,- 
000 pounds of butter. It has been the centre of agitation and 
study, of a great deal of discussion among the farmers as to the 
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economies of the work. The average price received for that 
butter was twenty-one cents per pound in that year. Twelve 
miles from there is the town of Watertown. The town of Water- 
town produced that year eighty-three thousand pounds of butter, 
for which it received an average of twelve cents and eight mills 
per pound. This was in the same county, towns only twelve 
miles apart. What caused the difference ? The town of Water- 
town is settled almost solidly by German farmers, who, by virtue 
of the fact that they did not read or speak English to any extent, 
were shut out from the avenues of agitation and education on 
this question, and they did not believe it was essential to them 
to make a study of this business. As a consequence they sub~ 
mitted to a loss on the butter which they did produce that year, 
of $7,280. Those men, by not giving themselves to this study, 
submitted to a tax of $3.71 for every man, woman, and child in 
that community. I am not speaking of the butter they might 
have produced, but of the butter they did produce. Now that 
was a waste of human effort and opportunity, and at the bottom 
of it was nothing else than the want of agitation and education 
of the people. One set of farmers believed that it was neces- 
sary to make a study of their business, and the other set of 
farmers were indifferent. 

These examples could be multiplied all over the country. 
They could be shown in New Hampshire. I am conversant with 
a number of examples I know of in your own state, where farm- 
ers kept the same number of cows, but one received nearly 
double the reward of the other, the difference, every time, being 
the state of intelligence of the two men. . 

Dairy education should be classified as being of two kinds, 
that which belongs to the farmer himself and his own effort, and 
that which devolves upon the state. It is my candid opinion 
that one of the reasons, to-day, for the wonderful prosperity and 
progress in Wisconsin is due to the fact that, way back about 
twelve or fifteen years ago, the state itself saw that it had a duty 
to perform in this particular. It made an appropriation of 
$2,000 per year to the State Dairymen's Association, and said to 
them, " There is the money ; take it, and do ever3rthing in your 
power to promote dairy intelligence within these borders." The 
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money was taken ; state conventions were held in one section 
and another. I organized the association in 1872, and from that, 
time till this, it has made a most wonderful progress in this line. 
The state, in addition, took upon itself the expense of publishing 
the annual reports of the conventions, and money has been given 
for instruction. To-day we are employing from four to six in- 
structors, who visit different cheese-factories and creameries, and 
who do all in their power to promote, raise, and enhance the 
standard of Wisconsin dairy product. Do you ask what are the 
practical results of this ? My friends, I wish I could take you, 
to-day, and show you just what the agricultural prosperity is, in 
many sections of that state. Remember that nearly two thirds 
of the whole territory of Wisconsin has been denied to agricul- 
ture until very recently, being covered with a dense forest, being 
farmed only for its pineries. Fully two thirds of the state has 
been devoted to lumbering operations, and only about one third 
has been devoted to agriculture. During my official career as 
governor of the state, the banks of Sheboygan county reported 
to me that there were on deposit in that county a million and a 
half of dollars belonging to the dairy farmers of that county 
alone. That represented the surplus cash of the dairy farmers 
of that county, saying nothing of other property — investment in 
cows, in lands, buildings, and all that belongs to the business. 
In my own county of Jefferson there is deposited, to-day, about 
$1,400,000 belonging to the dairy farmers of the county, and all 
of it directly traceable to the cow. The price of real estate has 
been enhanced, and constantly is being enhanced, until to-day 
the average price of real estate in my county is over fifty dollars 
per acre. And this is all due to the change in agriculture and 
the agitation of the minds of the farmers in these lines. 

In 1872, when this agitation commenced, the land of my 
county had been so depleted in the insensate and foolish wheat 
culture that the production of wheat had gone down to eight 
bushels per acre, and the mortgage indebtedness of the farmers 
was nearly sixty per cent, of the assessed valuation of the 
county. To-day, my friends, under the domination of a more 
intelligent and thrifty and rewardful agriculture, the situation is 
as I gave it to you, and the mortgage indebtedness of that county 
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is not seven per cent, of its assessed valuation. Now this has 
'come by the intelligent promotion of the forces of society along 
these lines. 

I want to see this whole country taking hold of agriculture, 
and promoting it according to its dignity. I want to see th& 
forces of society everywhere believe that it is as much for the 
interest of the state to educate fine farmers as it is fine lawyers 
or fine doctors. I want to see the forces of society doing what 
they can to promote and establish and finish an intelligent, intel- 
lectual farmer. The great mischief with the farmer of the United 
States has been that he has had no respect for himself, for his 
calling. If a parent to-day, in New Hampshire, has three boys, 
and proposes to direct and further their future (as every parent 
does, more or less), he will say to them, — " Tom, I will make a 
lawyer of you ; Bill, I will make a doctor of you ; John, I will 
make a farmer of you." 

Now what is the current of that man's thought ? How does 
he prepare those boys ? He sends the boy that is going to be a 
lawyer away to school, — and he is wise ; and he says to that 
boy, — " You must study books ; you must discern in them the 
principles of your trade ; you must understand how, by mental 
process, to deduct a principle from the printed page, and then 
turn and put it into practical use as a lawyer." And he turns to 
the doctor, and he says, — ** You must have an intellectual devel- 
opment along the same line. You must discern the principle on 
the printed page, and learn how to apply it in your business as 
a doctor." But what does he say to the farmer boy? Does he 
say to him, — " John, you must have just as wide learning, and 
as strong an intellect, for your business, as the others ; you must 
look into books ; you must discern their principles, and go out 
into the fields, the barns, the flocks and herds, and put those 
principles into execution ? " Nothing of the kind. The farmer 
himself does not believe that there must be intellectual develop- 
ment before his business can become successful. He believes 
that all the rewards come through the hard hand, and not the 
wise head. Now, my friends, it is not a very great trick to be a 
banker or a lawyer. The Lord knows, if you look them over, 
mediocrity is as apparent there as anywhere else, only there are 
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not as many of them. A man who is a banker deals with rules 
and laws and principles of man's devisement. A man who is a 
lawyer deals with principles and rules of man's devisement. But 
the man who is a farmer deals with laws of God's devisement ; 
and does n't it need a bigger man to interpret God than it does 
man? 

I am ashamed ; I am disgusted at the low estimate which the 
farmers of the United States have been constantly putting on 
their own vocation. I am ashamed that they have not stood up 
as they ought to have stood and demanded for the farmer as 
broad, as liberal a culture in the line of his work as is granted 
to everybody else. Dairpng per se is an intellectual business. 
Here is this cow, the foundation of this business, she is the most 
wonderful mystery that confronts man's intelligence, and in her 
are represented all the wonderful mysteries of maternity. Can 
any man who is low in the order of his intellect, or thought, or 
purpose, unlock these mysteries and bring them to his profit ? 
No. He who would essay this wonderful work must be a man 
of trained thought, of trained perception, and trained intellect 
As a consequence, those who are producing the butter and 
cheese of the country, and handling the cows of the country, 
need. Heaven only knows how they need, a wider and better 
diffusion of knowledge, a wider and better education. I appeal 
to you, then, as New Hampshire men, that you do what you can, 
by all the forces of society, by legislation, by agitation, by coun- 
sel, by example everywhere, to bring up the prosperity of New 
Hampshire agriculture ; and to do it you have only to instill and 
infuse a broader and better enthusiasm for broader and better 
knowledge. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for the very kind atten- 
tion you have given me. 

HANDLING AND MARKETING DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

BY W. W. COOKE, BURLINGTON, VT. 

As a rule, farmers are better manufacturers of their product 
than they are salesmen. At the present time, a farmer, to be 
successful, needs not only to know how to make a good product, 
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but his ultimate success depends largely on his ability to get the 
most out of that product after it is ready for the market. Com- 
paratively few farmers are so situated that they can market their 
product to the best advantage, and for by far the larger number 
it will be most advantageous to unite with their neighbors, or to 
attach themselves to some corporation, so that their product will 
be marketed in connection with a large quantity of similar prod- 
ucts. The general market demands both a uniform supply and 
a uniform product. The day is past when a farmer can make 
butter five months in the year, then cease being a manufacturer 
for seven months, and when he takes up the business again for 
the next year, find his customers ready and anxious to be again 
supplied. He will find that during the seven months of his idle- 
ness some other man has stepped in and taken the trade away 
from him. 

Consumers are, more and more, demanding a product fresh 
from the chum every week in the year ; and he will hold the 
market best, and get the best returns, who can satisfy this 
demand. The creamery has a large advantage over the private 
dairyman on account of the large quantity of its product, and 
for the further reason that the product being in such quantity 
they can afford to hire a man to personally oversee it. As a 
consequence, the product is both of a high quality, and, what is 
still more important, of a uniform quality. Retail dealers, hotels, 
restaurants, and other large consumers will much prefer to trade 
where they can get a large supply of one uniform quality and get 
that same quality every week in the year. New England farmers 
need especially to turn their attention more to winter dairpng — 
to marketing their product as much as possible between October 
and May. It is complained that to do this requires a heavy 
feeding of grain. It is true, no winter dairy can be run without 
grain ; but if one will figure on the matter, he will find that the 
difference in cost is not large between wintering a cow on a 
maintenance ration to keep her alive, with no return, and giving 
her a full ration that will return a still fuller profit. 

The second part of our subject, the handling of the product, 
is of special importance at this time. The dairy interests of 
New England are going through a period of change. Only a 
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few years ago but one system of handling milk was known 
(warm, shallow setting) and a good deal more than half of the 
milk of New England is still handled by this system. Just at 
present there has come a new system called the " separator sys- 
tem/' which is making very strong claims and is fast supersed- 
ing all other systems. There is no doubt that in the future, and 
in the very near future, this system will be the leading one. It 
behooves us, then, to consider whether or not the farmer is 
obtaining any advantage through the introduction of this new 
method of handling milk. ^ 

As to the effect of the separator on the quality of the butter, 
there is quite a difference of opinion. It may be well enough 
for us to remember that there is no absolute standard by which 
to judge a butter as to any of its characteristics. The standard 
is a purely arbitrary one, governed entirely by the taste of the 
customers. Perfect butter is that butter which most perfectly 
suits the taste of the consumer and brings from him the largest 
retail price. It follows, then, that what one man would consider 
perfect butter and pay a high price for, another would not take 
as a gift. The butter maker must, therefore, be governed in his 
operations entirely by the market to which his product is to be 
sent, and be able to make butter to get the most dollars out of it. 
The general market has said by its dealings during the past few 
years that it has no objections to separator butter ; on the aver- 
age, a higher price is paid for it, week in and week out, than 
that paid for butter by any other system. The farmer, then, 
can rest assured that if he will make the best butter that can 
be made with the separator he need have no fear of not obtain- 
ing a good price for it. 

The farmer also wishes to make as much butter as possible. 
There is no question but that more butter can be made by the 
use of the separator than by any other known method. This is 
conceded on all hands, and the mass of figures to prove it is 
already large and rapidly increasing. It is true that many have 
failed to make good butter when they first began using the sep- 
arator. A general failing has been in not cooling the cream 
sufficiently after it was taken from the machine before it was set 
to ripen. The cooler the cream is made at this time, the better 
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and more solid will the resulting butter be. It should be cooled 
at least to fifty-six degrees, and it ought to be cooled to fifty 
degrees. 

What is the exact effect of the separator on the milk ? It is 
difficult to say how the whirling of the milk in the separator can 
have any effect on the globules of the milk. The globules are 
so small that it would take quite a number put in a line to reach 
across the edge of the blade of the sharpest razor, and as they 
come out through the slot in the separator they are as free to 
move without crowding as a minnow in the middle of Lake 
Champlain. The separator does take out some fibrin from the 
milk, and consequently ought to make the churning a little 
easier. 

A great deal is being said in these days as to whether cream 
should be churned sweet or sour. At the Vermont Experiment 
Station the cream in the ordinary routine is all churned sweet. 
It would be difficult to get up an easier system of handling thie 
milk than that in use there. The De Laval " Baby " No. 2 
separator is used, which is started night and morning, as soon 
as three or four pails of milk are ready. The separating will 
then be completed within ten minutes after the last cow is 
milked. Twelve minutes more is sufficient to take out the 
separator bowl, clean it, wash it, scald it, and have it ready for 
the next run. The cream is run quite thick, so as to be in 
small bulk, and is submerged in a Cooley can in a tank of ice 
water. The same is done with the succeeding three milkings. 
As soon as the cream from the fourth milking, which is always 
the morning milking, has gotten thoroughly cooled, all four cans 
of cream are poured into the churn, without having been tem- 
pered or mixed, or any fussing whatever having been done 
with it since it was separated. The churn is started at once, , 
no matter what the temperature is, although under these con- 
ditions the temperature will always be under 50°, and will 
usually be from 43° to 45°. The butter comes in the best of 
granular form after about forty-five minutes' churning, during 
which time the cream has warmed up to about 52° to 54°. By 
this method we save all ripening of the cream, with its great 
liabilities of injury, we save expense of a cream-ripening vat, 
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and especially the great difficulty of keeping the cream at the 
proper ripening temperature. 

Two questions will at once be asked ; " Can this butter be 
sold at a fair price ? " and " Will it keep ? " We can answer the 
first question satisfactorily, so far as our own particular custom- 
ers are concerned ; they like it better than butter from sour 
cream. But it is a fact that the general market is not yet ready 
for sweet-cream butter, nor would we advise any private dairy- 
man or creamery to start into the making of sweet-cream butter 
until they have assured themselves, by trial on a small scale, 
that their customers have been educated up to it. There* can 
scarcely be any question that within a very few years the best 
paying trade will demand sweet-cream butter; but until that 
demand comes dairymen had better stick to the ripening of 
their cream. 

The question as to the keeping qualities of sweet-cream but- 
ter is easily answered. It will keep just as well and just as 
long as any butter ought to keep. The market at the present 
time pays the highest price for a butter that will not keep ; that 
is, for a butter that has not been worked solidly enough so as to 
keep. Almost any well-made butter will keep well if it is well 
worked and then packed solidly in a large mass and kept under 
fairly good conditions. The same butter, with half the working, 
put up in prints and stored in the ordinary housewife's refriger- 
ator, will lose its best flavor inside of a week. These remarks 
apply to both the sweet-cream and sour-cream butter. There 
are probably but few butter judges in the United States expert 
enough to tell on a given sample of butter, ten days old, whether 
it was made from sweet cream or sour cream. The sweet-cream 
butter in the tub undergoes the same changes that the sour- 
cream butter did in the ripening-vat, and at the end of a few 
days has become, to all intents and purposes, sour-cream butter. 
There has been a noticeable increase this past winter in the 
amount of sweet-cream butter sold on the market, and it has also 
this year, for about the first time, taken quite a number of prizes, 
in competition with sour-cream butter, when the judges did not 
know the method of manufacture. 

One other point in the handling of butter is worth mention, 
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and that is the amount of salt to be used. Dairjonen should 
take as their rule the use of just as little salt as their customers 
will allow. The less salt there is in the butter, the more butter 
will be used, and the larger will become the demand for butter, 
and the better the price. If the people in this country could 
be induced to use butter without salt, it would take from a third 
to a half as much again to supply the demand. Dairymen need 
not be afraid that by putting in this small amount of salt they 
will thereby decrease the weight of butter ready for market. 
The salt that is added to butter merely takes the place of so 
much water, the amount of fat in each hundred pounds of 
lightly or heavily salted butter being very closely the same. 

What has been said may be summed up into the following 
advice : Use the separator as much as possible ; use it at home, 
if necessary, but, if possible, join forces with your neighbors and 
run a creamery ; ripen your cream as little as your customers 
will stand ; put in as little salt as the customers will allow ; 
make as much butter in the winter as possible, and sell to 
private customers, or, still better, through the creamery, in large 
quantity. 
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LIST OF POMONA GRANGES AND THEIR OFFICERS, 1893. 



1 


Namb. 


Location. 


Offiobbs and Officb. 




Hillsborough County 

Eastern, N. H 

Merrimack County.. . 

Belknap County 

Northern, N.H 

Cheshire County 

Carroll County 

Sulliyan County 

West Rockingham. . . 
East Rockingham. . . . 
Suncook Valley 


Milford 


Henry Moore, Master. 
Mrs. Mary A. Goye, Lecturer. 
D. G. Roberts, Secretary. 
H. A. Hill, Master. 








Concord 


James M. Hayes, Lecturer. 
Charles F. Foss, Secretary. 

.Tnhn Ci. Mnrriiinn. MaiitAr. 






H. H. Metcalf, Lecturer. 
Mrs. C. F. Emery, Secretary. 
T. 0. Taylor, Master. 
F. D. Gilman, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Sllen M. Hunt, Secretary. 
Bert A. Taylor, Master. 
Mrs. NeUie Aldrich, Lecturer. 
George B. Walker, Secretary. 
Andrew J. Williams. Master. 




Littleton 




Keene 




Lebanon* ,.,»-. r - - 


Ifrs. Jane B. Powers, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Ella J. FarweU, Secretary. 
Charles MoDaniel. Master. 


8 
9 


Centre Ossipee... 
Newnort 


H. L. Webster, Lecturer. 
Dayid Noyes, Secretary. 
Leyi T. Haley, Master. 
A. J. Ham, Lecturer. 
C. J. Burleigh, Secretary. 

RaIjI. OrAVAfl. MftJltAI*. 


10 
11 


Hampstead 

Exeter 


George P. Dickey, Lecturer. 
Mrs. R. E. Purrington, Secretary. 
Henry 0. Sanborn, Master. 
Charles H. Day, Lecturer. 
Charles H. Brown, Secretary. 
Hesikiah Scammon. Maste>*. 


12 


Pembroke 


Miss Ma£y O. Cayerly, Lecturer. 
Charles Flanders, Secretary. 
Charles R. Roeers, Master. 
Martin H. Cocnrane, Lecturer. 
Miss Fronie G. Russ, Secretary. 



LIST OF SUBORDINATE GRANGES AND THEIR OFFICERS, 1888. 



GJ 



Merrimack Riyer 

Loyell 

Granite 

Sulliyan 

Claremont 

Souhegan 

Hudson 



Exeter. 

Canterbuiy. 
Washington 

Milford , 

Newport..... 
Claremont. . . 
Amherst . • . . • 
Hudson 



Sperry French, Master. 
J. P. Swazey, Lecturer. 
Miss F. E. Smith, Secretary. 
Mrs. Caroline F. Emery, Master. 
Mrs. Jennie Mason, Lecturer. 
Miss Kate E. Gleason, Secretary. 
Will D. Brockway. Master. 
Mrs. Carrie B. Ball, Lecturer. 
Miss Ida M.Brockway,Secretary. 
William R. Howard, Master. 
Mrs. lizsie R. Howard, Lecturer. 
George W. Oolbum, Secretary. 
Bela Hurd, Master. 
Mrs. Mattie J. Gilman, Lecturer. 
George W. Hurd, Secretary. 
O. D. Blanohard, Master. 
Mrs. Lizzie Lull, Lecturer. 
Mrs.Kate F.Densmore,Secretary. 
Clarence L. Trow, Master. 
Miss Cordelia Melendy, Lecturer. 
Fred E. Cooley, Secretary. 
Kimball Webster. Master. 
Gtoorge H. Abbott, Lecturer. 
Miss Gertie A. Merrill, Secretary. 
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LIST OF SUBORDINATE GRANGES AND THEIR OFWICViBB.— Continued. 




Location. 



Opfiobss and Office. 



HolUs 

Nashua 

Pinnacle 

Cold Riyer 

Advance....... 

Prospect 

Greenfield 

Cornish.. 

Thornton 

OakHiU 

John Hancock 

Miller 

Peterborough.. 

Watatic 

Nntfleld 

Bear Hill 

Uncanoonnc... 

Wolf Hill 

Stark 

Londonderry. . 

Naragansett... 

Warren Pond.. 

16 



Mollis 

Nashua 

Lyndeborough 

Acworth 

Wilton 

Mont Vernon. . 

Greenfield 

Cornish 

Merrimack .... 
Francestown... 

Hancock 

Temple 

Peterborough.. 
New Ipswich.. 

Deny 

Henniker 

Goflstown 

Deering 

Dunbarton 

Londonderry. . 

Bedford 

Alstead 



Fred C. Wiloby, Master. 
Mrs. A. A. Paul, Lecturer. 
W. L. Marshall, Secretary. 
Stephen L. G. French, Master. 
Mrs. Mabel A. Bailey, Lecturer. 
Miss J. A. Huntington, Secretary. 
William T. Bowen, Master. 
S. Kate Swinnlngton, Lecturer. 
John H. Goodrich, Secretary. 
Will L. Gowen, Master. 
Arthur Metcalf , Lecturer. 
Mary L. Barney, Secretary. 
Perley J. Abbott, Master. 
James E. Gray, Lecturer. 
Mrs. A. D. Abbott, Secretary. 
John Thorpe, Master. 
Mrs. Wm. H. Stinson, Lecturer. 
Mrs. J. Prank Perham, Secretary. 
John T. Robertson, Master. 
N. T. Chever, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Geo. D. Gould, Secretary. 
James W. Fitch, Master. 
Iran C. Weld, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Almina C. Fitch, Secretary. 
Anson A. Platts. Master. 
Miss Annie M. Blood, Lecturer. 
Miss Edith E. Read, Secretary. 
Henry Richardson, Master. 
Mrs. Nell E. Patch, Lecturer. 
E. H. Patch, Secretary. 
Milan E. Davis, Master. 
Henry F. Robinson, Lecturer. 
Miss £illa C. Ware, Secretary. 
Mrs. Nettie C. Hadley, Master. 
Mrs. A. L. Rockwood, Lecturer. 
Mrs. B. W. Bragdon, Secretary. 
Ezra M. Smith, Master. 
Mrs. E. Maria Hadley, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Lizzie M. Tarbell, Secretary. 
Charles L. Robins. Master. 
Francis W. Prichard, Lecturer. 
Charles A. Preston, Secretary. 
Orson S. Bartlett, Master. 
Horace A. Hill, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Horace A. Hill, Secretary. 
Joseph Wood, Blaster. 
George S. Wiggin, Lecturer. 
Mrs. C. A. Wilkins, Secretary. 
Isaac J. Paige, Master. 
Georfre H. Whipple, Lecturer. 
Fred K. Hazen. Secretary. 
Andrew J. Locke, Master. 
Mrs. C. E. Elsworth, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Lizzie G. Locke, Secretary. 
Philander M. Lord. Master. 
Mrs. Sarah M. Lord, Lecturer. 
Mrs. S. W. Caldwell, Secretary. 
C. G. Pillsbury, Master. 
Alice E. Miller, Lecturer. 
H. J. Caldwell, Secretary. 
Orra G. Kilton, Master. 
Albert L. Flint, Lecturer. 
E. W. Stevens, Secretary. 
Frank M. Forristall, Master. 
Mary Alden. Lecturer. 
Thomas Miller, Secretary. 
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LIST OF SUBORDINATE GRANGES AND THEIR OFFICERS.— Oonetnu«d. 



1 


Nami. 


Location. 


Officbbs akd Office. 


48 


TjAnoAfitep •••••••••• 


Lancaster... 


Zeb. Twltchell. Master. 


4Si 


Monro©. -. 


Monroe 

Littleton 


Mrs. L. B. Hartford, Lecturer. 
W. R. Stockwell, Secretary. 
Seth W. Miner, Master. 


60 


White Mountain — 

Wlnnlpesankee 

Mount Belknap 

Joe Enirlish 


W. I. Fisher, Lecturer. 
R. A. Moore, Secretary. 
John W. Farr. Master. 


61 


Meredith 


Mrs. Eliza Clark, Lecturer. 
George E. Walker, Secretary. 
Orville P. Smith. Master. 


62 


Gilford 


Charles H. Ward, Lecturer. 
G. F. Smith, Secretary. 
Martin M. Cole, Master. 
Thomas E. Hunt, Lecturer. 
Harvey A. Jewett, Secretary. 
Harry H. J. Reed, Master. 
Charles S. Colbum, Lecturer. 
Miss Cora L. Flske, Secretary. 
Eben L. Paige, Master. 
Mrs. Mabel Eastman, Lecturer. 
Mrs. E. W. Nichols, Secretary. 
Bartlett B. Oale. Master. 


58 


New Boston 

South Weare 

Swiftwater 


64 


^TvoxnlniF. •.••«...>.« 


66 


Ammonoosuc 

Union 


66 


HopMfiton 


Ezra A. Rodlmon, Lecturer. 
Bertha M. Gale, Secretary. 
Charles H. Connor, Master. 


68 


Bradford 


Bradford 


Mrs. George E. Foss, Lecturer. 
Mrs. C. S. Connor, Secretary. 
F. 0. Melvin Master. 


AO 


Grafton Star 


Hanover 


A. P. Howe, Lecturer. 

Mrs. H. W. Felch, Secretary. 

J. M. Puller. Master. 


A? 


Morning Star 

Valley 


Lvme. 


C. E. Hewitt, Lecturer. 
C. P. Brown, Secretary. 
J. F. Elliott, Master. 


68 


Hillsborough 

Strafford Comer.. 

West Canaan 

Orftfton. ........... 


Mrs. Geo. P. Amsden, Lecturer. 
George S. Mayo, Secretary. 
0. B.%untley, Master. 
Mrs. Angle I. Marcy, Lecturer. 
Mark MrHadley, Secretary. 
Stephen B. Jenness, Master. 
Fred T. Stanton, Lecturer. 
Charles F. Foss, Secretary. 
Herbert Li Wel^ter. Master. 


66 


Crown Point 


68 


Manvcoma rr-, 


69 


Eureka 


Mrs. Julia A. Dwinels, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Ruth K. Jones, Secretary. 
George S. Barney, Master. 
Mrs. Mary H. Mills, Lecturer. 
B. Franklin Williams, Secretary. 
Charles McDaniel Master. 


TO 


Mont Calm 


Enfl^ld. T 


71 


Blazlnir Star 


D Anbarv ........... 


Amanda McDanlel, Lecturer. 
Amos M. Bryant, Secretary. 
Albion W. Braley, Master. 
Mrs. H. E. Huntoon, Lecturer. 
Miss Laura E. Peters, Secretary. 
C. 0. Barney. Master. 
Mrs. R. I. Rainney, Lecturer. 
A. M. Shackford, Secretary. 

nnsofkA T) llAnrl MiLstAP 


7? 


Indian River..*. 

Deerfleld 


Canaan 


74 


Deerfleld .......... 


79 


Olive Branch. 

Bowliake 


Hebron 


Miss C. E. Dearborn, Lecturer. 
Arthur M. Chase, Secretary. 
H fl Crafts Master 


80 


Strafford 


George B. Barnard, Lecturer. 
H. M. Worthley, Secretary. 








Miss Minerva R. Perry, Lecturer. 
H. S. Hill, Secretary. 
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LIST OF SUBORDINATE GRANGES AND THEIR OFFICERS.—Cbnlinued. 



Namb. 



Location. 



Officxss and Office. 



81 

88 

86 

87 

88 

90 

91 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

96 

99 

100 

101 

102 

108 

104 

106 

106 

107 



Cocheco 

Sp&fford 

Rochester 

Kearsarge 

Hl£rhland Lake..... 

Warner 

Sutton 

Gampton 

Ezeklel Webster. . . 

New London 

Forest 

Catamount 

Antrim 

Harmony 

Daniel Webster.... 

Crystal Lake 

McClary 

Monadnock 

Bartlett 

Silver Lake 

Fruitdale 

Pemigewasset 



Dover 

West Chesterfield. 

Rochester 

Wllmot 

East Andover. 
Warner....... 

Sutton 

Campton 

Bosoawen 

New London . 

Stoddard 

Pittsfleld , 

Antrim < 

Sanbomton. . . . 

Webster 

Gilmanton 

Epsom 

Dublin 

Salisbury 

Harrisville 

Mason 

Hill 



Spencer S. Sherman, Master. . 
Lucinda P. Wentworth, Lecturer. 
James M. Hayes, Secretary. 
Norman G. X:)olbum, Master. 
Miss Emma L. Snow, Lecturer. 
Herman G. Smith, Secretary. 
Alvah E. Otis, Master. 
Mrs. L. K. H. Sanborn, Lecturer. 
George A. Sanborn, Secretary. 
Wesley J. Cilley, Master. 
Mrs. N. A. PiUsDury, Lecturer. 
Fred E. Longley, Secretary. 
Frank W. Durgln, Master. 
Mrs. E. C. Flanders, Lecturer. 
Mrs. N. M. Peveare, Secretary. 
Henry R. Tewksbury, Master. 
Mrs. Julia W. Heath, Lecturer. 
Mrs. M. F. Dunbar, Secretary. 
WiiUam H. Chadwick, Master. 
Mrs. Carrie E.Johnson, Lecturer. 

D. L. Powers, Secretary. 
Thomas S. Pulsifer, Master. 
Mrs. E. M. Bartlett, Lecturer. 
Mrs. A. H. Merrill, Secretary. 
J. Edwin Colby, Master. 
Miss Alice Hardy, Lecturer. 
Miss Minnie Morrison, Secretary. 

E. F. Sargent, Master. 
Jennie B. Messer, Lecturer. 
Frank M. Stanley, Secretary. 
Benjamin H. Gnmths, Master. 
Mrs. Abbie O. Chase, jLecturer. 
Miss Ida M. Chapin, Secretary. 
John T. Harvey, Master. 
Mrs. Ida Cram, Lecturer. 

Miss Jennie S. Cowie, Secretary. 
William A. Holt, Master. 
Ira Hutchinson, Lecturer. 
Miss L. Hutchinson, Secretary. 

F. D. Gilman, Master. 

G. C. Ward, Lecturer. 
T. O. Taylor, Secretary. 
Daniel G. Holmes, Master. 
Mrs. Alice Walker, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Lizzie S. Call, Secretary. 
Elbridge G. Clough, Master. 
John L. Piper, Lecturer. 
Luther E. Page, Secretary. 
Samuel R. Yeaton, Master. 
Mrs. J. W. Fowler, Lecturer. 
Mrs. B. H. Fowler, Secretary. 
Fred A. Pierce, Master. 
Frank P. Fiske, Lecturer. 
Miss S. F. Townsend, Secretary. 
Stephen B. Sweatt. Master. 
Thomas D. Little, ticcturer. 
John W. Folsom, Secretary. 
Bernard F. Bemis, Master. 
Fred C. Farwell, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Mary E. Parker, Secretary. 
Albert B. Eaton, Master. 

J. A. Morse, Lecturer. 

Mrs. Ella M. Wilson, Secretary. 

Joseph W. Favor, Master. 

Leon Blake, Lecturer. 

F. R. Woodward, Secretary. 
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LIST OF SUBORDINATE ORANGES AND THEIR OFF! C^BM.— Continued, 




108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
118 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 



Franklin 

Ramford 

Friendship 

Pembroke 

Sunapee Lake 

Capital 

Golden Rod 

Granite Lake 

Mount Washing^ton 

Lawrence 

Marlborough 

Bamstead 

Laconia 

Loudon Surprise. . . 

Scammell 

New Hampton. 

Star King 

Walpole 

Lebanon 

Massabesic 

Lake Shore 

Ashuelot 



Franklin 

East Concord 

Northfleld 

Pembroke 

Newbury 

Concord 

Swanzey 

Nelson..: 

Whitefleld 

Belmont 

Marlborough 

Centre Bamstead. 

Laconia 

Loudon 

Durham 

New Hampton .... 

Jefferson 

Walpole 

Lebanon 

Auburn 

Wolf eborough .... 
Gilsum 



Jerry G. Clark, Master. 
Mrs. Jerry G. Clark, Lecturer. 
Miss Alice M. Colby, Secretary. 
Fred 8. Famum, MTaster. 
William A. Cowley, Lecturer. 
Effle M. Curtis, Secretary. 
Arthur H. Hill, Master. 
Edwin D. Forrest, Lecturer. 
Lucien F. Batohelder, Secretary. 
Mrs. Sarah F. Dearborn, Master. 
Miss Fronie G. Russ, Lecturer. 
Mrs. S. F. Blanchard, Secretary. 
John D. Folsom, Master. 
Mrs. L. D. Gillingham, Lecturer. 
Willis E. Muzzey, Secretary. 
William E. Standish. Master. 
Albert A. Saltmarsh, Lecturer. 
Miss Lizzie F. Stokes, Secretary. 
Harry W. Banks, Master. 
Mrs. H. E. Freeman, Lecturer. 
C. H. Rockwood, Secretary. 
Cummings B. McClure, Master. 
Mrs. Susie A. McClure, Lecturer. 
Veranes C. Atwood, Secretary. 
Fred A. Shute, Master. 
Mrs. C. E. King, Lecturer. 
G. W. Shattuck, Secretary. 
James G. Bi^er, Master. 
Horace C. woodward. Lecturer. 
Mrs. H. A. Lamprey, Secretary. 
Charles L. Clark, Master. 
Miss Adele T. Peck, Lecturer. 
Almon C. Mason, Secretary. 
Josey L. Davis, Master. 
Charles F. Davis, Lecturer. 
Mrs. C. M. Downs, Secretary. 
John H. Robinson, Master. 
Mrs. G. W. Thompson, Lecturer. 
Miss Annie E. Haaley, Secretary. 
Alfred P. Batchelder, Master. 
George W. Rowell, Lecturer. 
Mrs. C. A. Mudgett, Secretary. 
Charles A. Smart, Master. 
George D. Stevens, Lecturer. 
Mary A. Bumham, Secretary. 
William Wallace, Master. 
Lizzie A. Dyer, Lecturer. 
Charles Q. Gordon, Secretary. 
Irving Applebee, Master. 
Mrs. M. F. Applebee, Lecturer. 
James G. Summers, Secretary. 
Charles H. Barnes, Master. 
Miss M. E. Lovering, Lecturer. 
Miss Eva M. Guild, Secretary. 
M. M. Lane, Master. 
Charles S. Ford, Lecturer. 
Mrs. E. C. Kinne, Secretary. 
Sylvester E. Emery, Master. 
Miss Lettie M. Wood, Lecturer. 
Alfred D. Emery, Secretary. 
George F. Horn, Master. 
Joseph Lewando, Lecturer. 
Jonas W. Piper, Secretary. 
George E. Newman, Master. 
Mrs. M. A. Hammond, Lecturer. 
W. S. Mansfield, Secretary. 
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LIST OF SUBORDINATE GRANGES AND THEIR OFFICERS.— Cbneinue<jl. 





Namx. 


Location. 


Offiobss and Office. 


lao 

181 


Ossipee Mountain... 
0h68liir6 


Tnftonborongh. . . . 
Keene 


Charles A. Wlgein, Master. 
Mrs. George O. Bean, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Julia F. Pray, Secretary. 
Daniel W. Barker, Master. 


18? 


Chiohester 


Chichester .«. 


Mrs. S. E. Spaulding, Lecturer. 
WiUiam W. Nye, Secretary. 
Lester W. Hutcninson, Master. 


188 


Wantastaqult 

Marshall P. Wilder. 
Jaffrey* ^ ■,■,■,-,■, 


Hinsdale 


Mrs. Emma Learitt, Lecturer. 
Abraham M. Drake, Secretary. 
Casper Roeder. Master. 


184 

i8n 


EastRindge 

Jalfrey . .••*•..••... 


Mrs. B. S. Rouiilard, Lecturer. 
Mrs. L. J. Davis, Secretary. 
Zebulon Converse, Master. 
Mrs. Idella E. Gibson, Lecturer. 
Miss Mabel a. Moody, Secretary. 
C. W. Fassett, Master. 
M. L. Culler, Lecturer. 
Mrs. S. S. Chamberlain, Secret'y. 
Arthur M. Russell, Master. 


18A 


Excolsior 


Marlow ....• 


187 


Riverside 


Dalton 


Miss Mary A. Phelps, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Perley E. Fox, Secretary. 

Mrs. Mary Britton, Lecturer. 
Cora W. Taylor, Secretary. 
George J. Bennet, Master. 
Charles K. Cobb, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Nellie F. Wells, Secretary. 
M. E. Johnson. Master. 


188 
189 


Great Meadow 

ArlinsTtont . . t . r 1 1 . . . . 


Westmoreland .... 
Winchester 

Freedom .......... 


140 


FTAAiI ftlTI 


Mrs. Lizzie A. Morse, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Ellen E. Jewell, Secretary. 
Alonzo G. Fowler. Mast/er. 


141 


Ainoslreaflrf .t.tt.tt-- 


Manchester 

Taftonborough. . . . 
Atkinson 


Mrs. Alonzo Towle, Lecturer. 
John C. Ferren, Secretary. 


142 
148 


Taftonborongh 

Atkinson 


G. Waldo Browne, Lecturer. 
C. H. Butman, Secretary. 
Charles W. Pinkham, Master. 
Miss A. A. Pinkham, Lecturer. 
James A. Bennett, Secretary. 
Eugene E. Sawyer, Master. 
Gilman Greenough, Lecturer. 
Truman B. Rice, Secretary. 
William T. Thi'ssell, Master. 


144 


Sunapee Mountain.. 
Plstareen 


Goshen 


145 


Chesterfield Fac'y 
Conway 


Mrs. R. E. Purington, Lecturer. 
Hobart B. Russell, Secretary. 
Frank C. Hamilton, Master. 
Mrs. Lizzie C. Lincoln, Lecturer. 
Merrick E. Chandler, Secretary. 
William M. Wyman, Master. 
Miss Jennie McMillan, Lecturer. 
Miss L. S. Pendexter, Secretary. 

TjAAAnn Mfl.rtlTi. MnfttAr. 


14A 


Peqnawket 


147 


Richmond t 




148 


Hooksett 


Hooksett 


Mrs. N. M. Wheeler, Lecturer. 
Mrs. L. S. Freeman, Secretary. 
Arthur A KimbAll Master 


149 


Granite State 

Junior. .«,..«-. 


Newton 


Miss W. E. Davis, Lecturer. 
C. E. Nutting, Secretary. 
Will G. Battles, Master. 


ino 


Goffstown Centre. 
Meriden... .« 


Mrs. G. H. Battles, Lecturer. 
Dftvid 0^. RobertR Master 


151 


Meriden 


Guy Roberts, Lecturer. 

Miss Carrie A. Tirrel, Secretary. 

A. B. Chellla. Master 








Mrs. Hatte S. Bugbee, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Marion Eastman, Secretary. 
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LIST OF SUBORDINATE QRANGBS AND THEIR OFFICERS.— CSoniinued. 



1 


Namx. 


Location. 


Opficbbs and Officx. 


162 


Blackwater 


Andover 


P!vArji.rd C PArlrlns. MaatAr. 


158 
164 


Honor Bright 

Fitzwilllam 


EastSulliyan 

Fitzwilllam 

Alton 


Miss Lizzie White, Lecturer. 
Nathan Woodbury, Secretary. 

Mrs. R. S. Rugg, Lecturer. 

Timothy Blodgett, Master. 
Mrs. Anna M. Phillips, Lecturer. 
D. P. White, Secretary. 
Oscar E. Davis, Master. 


165 


Merry Meeting 

Surry •••<••••■■■••••• 


166 


Snrry ■••■•■•••••••• 


Meville Adams. Lecturer. 
Miss Edith V. French. Secretary. 
George K. Harvey, Master. 
Miss Minnie Harvey, Lecturer. 
John A. Weber, Secretary. 
John H. Congdon, Master. 

Mrs. J. C. Whittemore, Secret'y. 
Charles B. Hoyt, Master. 
Herman H. Qulmby, Lecturer. 

Clarence J. Eames. Master. 


167 


Trojan 

Mount Israel 

Lincoln.t • » 


Xroy 


158 


San dwlch '. 


160 


WestSwanzey .... 
Ossipee 


160 


CBrrollt* •••••>••••••• 


J. 0. Rich. Lecturer. 

Mrs. Carrie E.Young, Secretary. 

Jftmea A Chnte Master. 


161 


Jeremiah Smith 

Newfonnd Lake 

Hampstead .. t ...*«. . 


Lee..... 


A. J. Ham, Lecturer. 

J. E. Hodgdon, Secretary. 

Frank J. Davis. Master. 


162 


Bristol 


B. Frank Davis, Lecturer. 

Mrs. Grace B. Dudley, Secretary. 

Z. E. Tilton, Master. 


168 


Hampstead. 

North Bamatead.. 

Tn.mxirnrf'h 


Mrs. J. McMurphy, Lecturer. 
Woodbury Sleeper, Secretary. 
Andrew M. Momton. Master. 


164 
165 


Crescent Lake 

GhoGoma 


Mrs. M. S. F. Smith, Lecturer. 
Mrs. L. R. Sanborn, Secretary. 

A. J. Chamberlain, Master. 
Mrs. Josie M. Foss, Lecturer. 

B. Frank Dow, Secretary. 
Edward S Pollard Master. 


166 


Patucooway • > * 


Nottingham 

Candia 


Gilman Rice, Lecturer. 
Francis P. Remick, Secretary. 
James H. Kelsey, Master. 
Edward F. Gernsh, Lecturer. 
Miss Maria E. Kelsey, Secretary. 
Benjamin F. Lang, Master. 
Mrs. V. M. Rowe, Lecturer. 
Frank E. Page, Secretary. 
John M. Taylor, Master. 
Cora F. Taylor, Lecturer. 
BenJ. R. Wheeler, Secretary. 
Addison A. Bean, Master. 
Nathan W. Goldsmith, Lecturer. 
George S. West, Secretary. 
George A. Wiggin, Master. 
R. M. Scammon, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Geo. A. Wiggin, SecretJary. 
Warren J. Prescott, Master. 
Warren Brown, Lecturer. 
Arthur W. Brown, Secretary. 
Arthur W. Dudley, Master. 
Mary O. Caverly, Lecturer. 
Charles Flanders, Secretary. 
Josiah D. Prescott, Master. 
Emma J. Webster, Lecturer. 
Sarah A. Green, Secretary. 


167 


Candia... 


168 


Salem r t»-i. 


Salem ..1........... 


169 


Chester 


Chester • 


170 


Winnlcutt 




171 
172 
173 


Hampton Falls 

Eeeneboroagh 

Kensinirton 


Hampton Falls. . . . 

Brentwood 

Kensington 
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LIST OF SUBOBDINATE OBANGES AND THEIR OFFICERS.— Continued. 



1 

1 


Name. 


Location. 


Officbbs and Office. 


174 


Hillside 




Frank M. Hatch, Master. 


175 
176 


Ossipee Lake 

PisGatAtmai .......... 


Centre Ossipee.... 

Newingrton 

Kingston 


Fred R. Thompson, Lecturer. 
Howard M. Drew^ Secretary. 
Charles Sceggell, Master. 
Mrs. Sarah B. Spear, Lecturer. 
Winnifred S. Chase, Secretary. 
Frederick Pickering, Master. 
Miss E. A. Pickering, Lecturer. 
B. Oscar Pinkham, Secretary. 
Johq M- T'TAscott, Master. 


177 


Rinf^f^ton 


178 


Lovell Union 

South Newmarket.. 

PVATfinnfi .. .. 


Wakefield 


Mrs. Mary A. Osgood, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Abbie A. Clark, Secretary. 
George A. Field, Master. 
J. I. Sanborn, Lecturer. 
E. A. Himes, Secretary. 
Frank P. Neal, Master. 
H. G. Burley, Lecturer. 
H. W. Smith, Secretary. 
Alden F. Sanborn. Master. 


179 
180 


South Newmarket 
Frem.ont . ....*..... 


181 


Sandown 


Sandown 


Lincoln F. Hooke. Lecturer. 
Miss L. May Currier, Secretary. 
Edwin C. Mills. Master. 


182 


Windham 


IVindliAiii ••••••••• 


Mrs. Nellie C. Sanborn, Lecturer. 
Charles H. Brown, Secretary. 
Horace Berry, Master. 
Mrs. A. G. Armstrong, Lecturer. 
Mrs. M. F. Anderson, Secretary. 
Charles E. Folsom, Master. 
John J. Tilton, Lecturer. 
Miss Mary A. Evans, Secretary. 
Frank E. Dimond, Master. 
Joseph H. Jackman, Lecturer. 
Asa Bachelder, Secretary. 
Henry F. Cater, Master. 
Miss Madge H. Locke, Lecturer. 
Edith L. Locke, Secretary. 
Moses B. Dow. Master. 


183 


Rockingham 

Penacook Park 

Centennial 


'Rnnlnfl' 


184 
185 


West Concord 

, Barrington 

Plaistow 


186 


Plaistow 


187 


Danville 


Danville 


Miss N. B. Cheney, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Minnie I. Ray, Secretary. 
Charles H. Bardley, Master. 
Charles P. Griffin, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Mary C. Reed, Secretary. 
W. D. Baker. Master. 


188 


Rnmney ..-».,».., 


Rumney » T,rr,r 


189 


Bow 


Bow 


C. H. Greeley, Lecturer. 
G. P. Cook, Secretary. 
David N. Morgan, Master. 
Alex McKee, Lecturer. 
Eva M. Colby, Secretary. 
M. J. Whipple, Master. 
C. E. Whipple, Lecturer. 
Mrs. H. W. Jenney, Secretary. 
David Knowle^, Master, 


190 


Suflrar River 


No. Charlestown. . 
Madison 


191 


Sunset 

M. L. Ware 


192 


WestRindge 

Milton 

Rollinsford 

Greenland 


Miss E. M. Forrest, Lecturer. 
I. A. Forest, Secretary. 
Orren F. Sawtell. Master. 


198 
194 
195 


Lewis W.Nute 

Hiram R. Roberts. . . 
Greenland 


Mrs. Sarah A. Steams, Lecturer. 
Mrs. L. S. Wetherbee, Secretary. 
Bard B. Plummer, Master. 
W. K. Norton, Lecturer. 
Charles A. Jones, Secretary. 
George H. Yeaton, Master. 
Mrs. Annie W. Bean, Lecturer. 
Charles A. Ham, Secretary. 
E. A. Libby, Master. 
Earnest Holmes, Lecturer. 
Mrs. Mary L. Berry, Secretary. 
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LIST OF SUBOBDINATE GBANGES AND THEIB OFFICEBS.— Ooni{nu«d. 



1 


Namb. 


Location. 


Officbbs and Offics. 


IM 


Silver Mountain 

Moultonborough. . . . 

'Winnffiniiain.. - r •. 


Lempster t 


Arthur L. Benway, Master. 
Mrs. Susie B. Hurd, Lecturer. 
Miss Ada M. GUe, Secretary. 
George B. Lamprey, Master. 
Chas. E. Blanchard, Lecturer. 
Edgar S. Goss, Secretary. 
H. N. Gllman, Master. 


197 
196 


Moultonborough. . 

EastTllton 

Wentworth 

Warren 


199 


WAntworth 


Miss Alice C. Durgln, Lecturer. 
Solon B. Baker, Secretary. 
Walter E. Piper, Master. 
Mrs. Eva M. Brown, Lecturer. 
Hiram D. Morey, Secretary. 
Albert M. Barber. Master. 


300 


Warpen • 


tnoi 


Cherry Mountain.. . . 
Green Mountain .... 
Bethlehem 


Carroll 


Mrs. John Howland, Lecturer. 
Miss Mamie Davis, Secretary. 
Charles S. Miles,* Master. 


Wi 


IBJffipflrhani.. »-■».»» ^ - 


Mrs. C. S. Miles, Lecturer. 

Mrs. Wm. Bosebrook, Secretary. 


Wi 


Bethlehem. 


Frank A. Harmon, Lecturer. 
Sadie Stokes, Secretary. 
James E. Vial, Master. 






Fred D. Lewis. Lecturer. 
Mrs. Fred D. Lewis, Secretary. 



This popular farmers' organization, numbering in the state 
about 13,000 members, has witnessed a year of advancement. 
Twelve Pomona and 170 Subordinate Granges have now been 
established, and are holding meetings in the interest of agri- 
culture in all sections of New Hampshire. More than 4,000 
such meetings have been held during the year, and they have 
exerted a great influence in the social and educational develop- 
ment of the farmer and his family. The annual meeting of the 
State Grange was held at Manchester, December 19, 20, and 
21, and was attended by representatives of 150 Granges in the 
state. The exercises were attended by such enthusiasm as to 
indicate an active interest in the order on the part of officers 
and members. We present the address of the master and 
report of the secre;tary, as representing the work accomplished 
during the year. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

BY NAHUM J. BACHELDER, MASTER STATE GRANGE. 

Members of the State Grange: 

We are assembled to-day, as an organization representing 
the fanners of New Hampshire, to devise ways and means for 
advancing the agricultural interests of our state without antag- 
onizing any other business or profession. It is a pleasing fact 
that we are assembled in the same hospitable city where, nine- 
teen years ago, the New Hampshire State Grange was given 
birth, and commenced its somewhat uncertain and doubtful 
career in the interest of the farmers of our commonwealth. 
Those doubts and uncertainties have been removed, and we 
meet under most favorable auspices, with reason for congratu- 
lation upon the grand work accomplished in the interest of 
agriculture and upon the success in bringing culture, refinement, 
and happiness to thousands of farm homes. Through the influ- 
ence of this organization, the isolation of farm life has been 
overcome, and through the intelligence and skill introduced 
into farming methods, agriculture in our state is fast becoming 
a pleasant and respectable vocation. This fact is not only 
pleasing to those who have labored zealously for the success of 
the organization, but it is also gratifying to all who take an 
interest in the welfare and prosperity of our rural sections. In 
the future, as in the past, the humble farm homes on our hill- 
sides and in our valleys, will furnish the men who will rule the 
affairs of our state and nation, and any means which contributes 
to their perpetuity will be hailed with gladness by all people 
whose regard is to be desired. The fact has become recognized 
that our organization was not founded merely for amusement, 
but to accomplish great objects, and although much has been 
done in the past, there is still greater and more necessary work 
for the future. Action should be taken at this session upon 
various matters of a public nature, calling for action throughout 
the state and advancement all along the line. 
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CONDITION OF THE ORDER IN THE STATE. 

Since our last annual session, no Grange in New Hampshire 
has become dormant. During the same period, twenty-seven 
Subordinate and three Pomona Granges have been organized, 
making the present number of active Subordinate Granges 159, 
and Pomona Granges twelve. The present membership of the 
Subordinate Granges is about 12,000, having made an unprece- 
dented net gain since we were last assembled. The reports of 
the worthy secretary, general deputy, and masters will furnish 
you information in detail, in regard to the condition of the order 
throughout the state. It can be truly said that the numerical 
increase is accompanied by corresponding interest and zeal 
among the members in carrying forward Grange work in all its 
branches, and the state organization here assembled has a 
responsible duty to perform in shaping the course of thought 
and action of this great and thoroughly organized force. We 
should constantly bear in mind the fact, that with increased 
power and influence comes increased responsibility, and we 
should give thoughtful consideration to the effect of our action, 
not only upon the farming interests, but upon the general 
welfare and prosperity of the state. The order enjoys to-day an 
unblemished reputation for conservative and progressive action, 
and we should he watchful that no backward steps be taken in 
this matter. 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted at the last session of 
the State Grange, an invitation was extended to the National 
Grange to hold the 26th annual session in New Hampshire. 
The invitation was accepted, and members of the Grange 
throughout the state had the privilege of attending the National 
Grange, and of meeting members of the order from all sections 
of the country. 

It is customary for masters to report, in their annual address 
to the State Grange, the business transacted at the previous 
session of the National Grange, but you are already so familiar 
with it that it hardly seems necessary. It was, undoubtedly, the 
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grandest gathering ever assembled in the name of agriculture in 
New England, and the utterances made on public questions will 
meet the approval of the progressive New England people. The 
National Grange again placed itself on record in favor of free 
delivery of mail in the rural districts, the anti-option bill, and 
the pure food bill. A report was adopted, recommending the 
formation of farmers' saving and loan associations, on a similar 
plan to that already in successful operation in city and village 
building and loan associations, which are proving of such- inesti- 
mable benefit to the laboring people. State Granges were 
urged to recommend liberal appropriations by state legislatures 
for highway improvements, and $1,000 was appropriated for 
establishing Grange headquarters at the World's Columbian 
Exposition. The National Grange refused, by a large majority, 
to endorse the scheme for two per cent, loans by the govern- 
ment upon farm property, and added to its glory thereby. 
Although farmers are not generally wealthy, they are no beg- 
gars for public support. When it becomes the policy of the 
government to loan money upon all kinds of property at a low 
rate of interest, then the farmers can claim their just share. 
The National Grange is not endorsing schemes simply to please 
the ear of some of its constituents, but advocates those meas- 
ures that are sound and business like. We are not in favor 
of, but opposed to, class legislation, whether in agricultural 
matters or any others. On the whole, the National session was 
characterized by harmony and good feeling, and its influence 
will be felt for years to come in New Hampshire and through- 
out New England. 

THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT STATION. 

During the time the New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts was located at Hanover, it did not receive 
the patronage from the farmers of the state which should be 
given to the institution. Various reasons were assigned as the 
cause of this, chief among which was its connection with a clas- 
sical institution which overshadowed the agricultural depart- 
ment in power and influence. No feasible plan for a removal 
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suggested itself until, by the death of Benjamin Thompson of 
Durham, a large sum of money was bequeathed, under certain 
restrictions, to found an agricultural college or school in the 
town of Durham. 

The Grange early became interested in the acceptance of this 
bequest by the state, and the removal of the former college to 
Durham. Through the action of the State Grange, Board of 
Agriculture, and other organizations, the provisions of the will 
were accepted, and a liberal sum was appropriated by the state to 
provide the necessary buildings. In June of the present year 
the officers of the State Grange, on invitation of the trustees of 
the institution, formally assisted in laying the comer stone upon 
which the main college building now stands. The ceremony 
was appropriate and impressive, and was carried out in the 
presence of several hundred people. The buildings are now 
nearing completion, and it is expected during the next year the 
college will open for students. The Grange has a responsibil- 
ity in making the college a success. Having asked for and 
received the state appropriation for its establishment, we are 
now expected to manifest our faith in the institution by giving it 
our patronage. It is not only our privilege but our duty to 
become interested in its management and see that our servants, 
the faculty, perform their duties faithfully. We should insist 
that the best qualified man in the country be placed at the head 
of the institution, and we think there should be no longer delay 
in finding him. Whoever is placed there will need months to 
organize the various departments and place the institution 
before the people in a way to win patronage. We insist that 
agriculture in its various branches be taught as far as practi- 
cable, to the end that the instruction there gained may enable the 
young farmers of New Hampshire to become more successful 
tillers of the soil. 

We hail with pride the fact that New Hampshire will soon 
have a distinct and separate agricultural college, open to both 
boys and girls, already liberally established and endowed, and 
we will use every effort to make it a success. The committee 
appointed to visit the college and station will report in detail at 
this session in regard to the institution. 
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THE GRANGE STATE FAIR. 

Through the continued liberality of Hon. Charles E. Tilton, 
the Grange State Fair Association held its seventh annual 
exhibition on the convenient and attractive grounds at Tilton, 
Sept. 13, 14, and 15, 1892. The reputation established in pre- 
vious years, for a clean and meritorious exhibition, was fully sus- 
tained, and the annual fairs of the New Hampshire Grange Fair 
Association have taken a prominent place among the state fairs 
of New England. The management have wisely excluded all 
objectionable features, and the educating influence exerted by 
the Grange state fair is having a perceptible effect upon New 
Hampshire agriculture. While all the departments of the fair 
of the present year were superior, it was remarked by competent 
judges that the exhibition of live stock was the best ever made 
at a state fair in New Hampshire. Although unfavorable 
weather interfered somewhat with the financial result, yet the 
receipts were sufficient to pay all expenses and premiums and 
leave a small amount to be added to the surplus. We are glad 
to commend in the heartiest terms this excellent farmers' fair, 
and urge its continued support. 

BUSINESS FEATURES OF THE ORDER. 

The experience of the past has not been such as to encour- 
age an effort in developing the business features of the order, 
and yet we are constantly receiving requests from various sec- 
tions of the state for some system of trade arrangements. 
They have in Pennsylvania a trade-card system which has 
proven fairly successful, and possibly a similar system could be 
made practicable by the cooperation of the Granges in New 
England. The annual outlay by members of the Grange in 
New Hampshire, for fertilizers, grain, and agricultural imple- 
ments, amounts to a vast sum, and we are convinced that, if any 
arrangement is made, it should be with special reference to these 
articles. The saving of even a small per cent, profit would 
amount to a large sum in the aggregate. 

In order to make any cooperative business arrangement suc- 
cessful, it will need to be laid out on a broad scale. Commer- 
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cial fertilizers are sold to-day with a very narrow margin of 
profit, but there enters into the cost of the fertilizers large sums 
for agents' services and expenses, 'commissions, bad bills, and 
storage. 

If the Granges in New Hampshire would agree upon a formula 
from which fertilizers would be made, and place an order early 
in the season, with a reliable manufacturer, for 150 cars of 
fertilizer, to be delivered to the different Granges, a sample from 
each to be taken and analyzed, and if equal to the contract, the 
goods to be paid for in cash, there would be effected a greater 
annual saving than it now costs to run the entire Grange in New 
Hampshire. If 500 cars of grain are wanted, it could be pur- 
chased directly from the great storehouses of the West, and 
effect another saving of like proportion. These arrangements 
would necessitate the pa)ring of cash for the goods on arrival. • 

We do not make any recommendations in this matter, but 
simply suggest these points in the line of the business features 
of the order, leaving the subject for the consideration of the 
Grange, as well as the working out of any details of the arrange- 
ments. 

HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT. 

No subject of a public nature is more prominently before the 
people of the state, and receiving more earnest thought and con- 
sideration, than the building and improvement of highways. 

Agitation of this subject has been somewhat stimulated by 
the rapidly increasing summer boarding industry, for the devel- 
opment of which good roads are essential. Any radical change 
of existing laws upon the subject will meet with opposition, yet 
if those laws can be improved upon there should not be the 
slightest hesitancy about making a change. All great reforms 
have been started against violent opposition, for some people 
are inclined to follow in the old ruts, and this is both practically 
and figuratively true in speaking of road improvements. 

In earlier times, when farm crops and labor constituted the 
legal tender for bills contracted by one farmer with another, and 
with the grocer, the miller, and the blacksmith, and the farmer 
and the hired man exchanged farm products for labor, there was 
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enacted a law by which the repairing of the highway was also 
paid for in labor, and from that -day to this, in most towns of the 
state, men and boys (without regard to efficiency or strength), 
have annually gone through the form of working out the high- 
way taxes, being credited therefor fifteen cents an hour, from the 
first effort to find the worn-out hoe in the morning until it was 
returned to its place at night, whether or not it had served for 
any other purpose than a walking-stick. Since the enactment of 
the law money has taken the place of more bulky commodities 
as mediums of exchange. 

The invention of the road-machine has worked a revolution 
in the method and expfense of repairing highways, and there^is 
no reason why business principles should not apply to this mat- 
ter as well as to any other. The law allowing the payment of 
highway taxes in labor has been rightly termed " highway rob- 
bery." We believe the highway district system and the payment 
of highway taxes in labor should be abolished, and the entire 
charge of the highways of the town placed in the hands of one 
or more competent persons. Some means should be devised 
whereby a liberal state appropriation would be judiciously and 
economically expended in improving the general condition of 
the highways throughout the state. Whether this should be 
through a state road commission, or some officer or board of 
officers already created, we express no opinion at this time. 

We recommend that a committee of three be appointed from 
the State Grange, to cooperate with a similar committee already 
appointed by the state board of agriculture, to prepare and intro- 
duce in the legislature a bill for the better supervision and 
maintenance of our public highways. 

TAXATION. 

For a long time there has existed among the farmers of the 
state an idea that farm property bears an unjust proportion of the 
burden of taxation, while other property bears less than its just 
share or evades taxation altogether. If this opinion is a correct 
one, there is either an injustice in our present taxation laws or in 
the execution of the same. Early in the present year, an effort 
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was made to have a thorough discussion of the taxation question 
conducted in the Pomona and Subordinate Granges of the state, 
and, if possible, discover the fault and devise a remedy. 

For some reason, this movement failed to materialize, and no 
progress has been made. We believe it to be the most impor- 
tant question before the Grange of the state at the present time, 
and in some way it should receive earnest attention and con- 
sideration. In urging this matter, we recommend no warfare on 
any person or corporation, but self-preservation is the first law 
of nature, and we should know our own rights in this matter and 
then take means to secure them. If farm property is not unjustly 
taxed, let us stop this continual grumbling about it ; and if it is 
unjustly taxed, find a remedy and apply it. 

LECTURE WORK. 

While we rejoice in the past growth and present strength of 
the Grange in New Hampshire, we are reminded that it will not 
be safe to rely upon either of these for future progress. It will 
require more than ordinary effort to continue the same ratio of 
increase in membership, and it will require the exercise of all 
our resources to hold the interest and stimulate to activity in 
Grange work this large membership. The most potent factor 
in accomplishing this lies in the lecture field. In sections of 
the state where comparatively few Granges have been organized, 
among those Granges which are not in a flourishing condition, 
and among the large number of new Granges just organized, the 
members of which are anxiously expecting some leadership in 
mental work, there is a great demand for lecture work. 

Our able state lecturer, the officers of the State and Pomona 
Granges, are all active and zealous in this matter, and still the 
fact remains that at our August meetings, and in the localities 
which we have previously mentioned, there is an opportunity for 
grand work by outside assistance in the lecture field. In view 
of these facts, we recommend that such a sum as may be deemed 
best be appropriated and placed under the direction of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the State Grange, for lecture purposes. 
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farmers' POLITICAL PRIVILEGES. 

Farmers have so long been accustomed to keeping silent on 
matters of a public nature, that they often fail to become inter- 
ested in affairs which directly concern themselves. 

It is a sad commentary on the farmers, in the recent elections, 
that only three practical farmers are elected to the New Hamp- 
shire legislature from one of the agricultural counties of the state. 

Probably nine tenths of the people of the county are dependent 
upon agriculture for a subsistence, and should be interested in 
the laws which govern them, and yet they were so entirely indif- 
ferent to their own interests as to be represented by another 
class of people. We refer to this instance in proof of our asser- 
tion that, as farmers, we fail to look after our own interests. 

We advocate.no new political party, but we wish to earnestly 
impress the necessity of being represented in our state legisla- 
ture and in congress, by men who know the needs of the farmer, 
and who will advocate only those measures which will entitle 
him to an equal share of what the harvest yields. Farmers are 
apt to leave these matters until they are fixed in the interest of 
some politician or corporation, and then fight it out in grum- 
bling. Farmers, why would n't it be a good idea to fix these 
things ourselves, and let the other fellows do the grumbling? 
I make these suggestions in the interest of no class legislation, 
for we are opposed to it from start to finish, but in the interest 
of good government and honest administration. 

THE GRANGE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Among the practical financial benefits which the Grange in 
New Hampshire has secured to its members, should be promi- 
nently mentioned the work of the Grange Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. 

Organized less than four years ago, and insuring only prop- 
erty owned by members of the Grange, it now has 1,600 poli- 
cies in force, covering property to the value of $2,200,000. 
The expense of the insurance to the insured is the actual cost, 
with no charges for expensive qffice rents, salaries, or profits. 

During the existence of this company, the cost to its policy 
17 
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holders has been one half of one per cent, for three years' 
insurance, and from this rate of premium all losses and expenses 
have been paid, and a small surplus is in the treasury. We 
take pleasure in recommending this company as safe, sound, 
and reliable, and worthy the patronage of every member in the 
state. 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

The most powerful agent in the state in shaping public 
opinion, and the most potent influence in building up or destroy- 
ing an enterprise or organization, is the newspaper press, and 
the success which has attended Grange work in New Hamp- 
shire is, in some measure, due to the loyal support and constant 
encouragement received therefrom. Specially do we make due 
recognition of the support of those papers which championed 
the cause of the Grange during its early days, and have since 
established regularly conducted Grange departments. The 
members of the order should appreciate this interest by liberal 
patronage and contributions to the Grange department. Any 
short item of news in regard to Grange work will generally be 
published, if sent to the paper, and we lose a valuable oppor- 
tunity for building up our organization when we fail to place 
before the reading public a correct impression in regard to our 
objects and purposes. It is an opportunity for which business 
enterprises are glad to pay liberally. Gratefully acknowledging 
the favors accorded us by the press in the past, we hope that 
the course of our organization in the future may be such as to 
continue to merit and receive their commendation and support. 

woman's work in THE GRANGE. 

The principle in our order which declares that we recognize 
the ability and sphere of woman, has been fully carried out by 
the annual appointment of a special committee on woman's 
work. 

This important feature has constantly grown in usefulness 
and popularity. An able committee was appointed at the last 
session, and we shall expect a report on the subject, to which 
your attention is invited. 
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WORLD^S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

The World^s Columbian Exposition, which is to open in 
Chicago, May, 1893, will be the grandest exposition of indus- 
trial art and agricultural science that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. 

The scale upon which it is arranged is almost beyond our 
conception, and will afford an opportunity for obtaining a vast 
fund of information. Although New Hampshire is not pre- 
eminently an agricultural state, yet in certain lines we excel, in 
quality and in quantity produced per acre, the fertile states of 
the great prairies. Only one state exceeds our own in the )deld 
of corn per acre on a ten-years average, and no state exceeds 
in value per acre the corn crop in New Hampshire during the 
same period. 

In quality of fruit products we are second to no state in the 
Union, and during the present season New Hampshire grown 
apples have found an active market in all the states of the 
West. 

Our dairy products are gaining an enviable reputation from 
the favorable conditions of feed, air, and water under which 
they are produced, and the intelligence and skill applied to their 
manufacture. 

Cereals, fruits, dairy products, vegetables, and maple products 
should be shown at this great exposition, and advertise to the 
millions of people who will attend from all sections of the world 
that New Hampshire farms are capable of producing as fine 
quality of these things as can be grown anywhere. This organ- 
ization should become interested in this matter and in the 
means for accomplishing it. 

THE SUMMER BOARDING INDUSTRY. 

No class of people is more apt to fail to appreciate the 
beauties with which they are constantly surrounded, than are the 
tillers of the soil. • The Grange has done a great work in 
bringing about a change in this respect, and its instruction 
teaches us to make the country not the home of the person only 
but of the soul. 
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As we contemplate the grand mountains, magnificent lakes, 
charming rivers, and health-giving forests of New Hampshire, 
we are stimulated to higher and better things, and recognize in 
a true sense the attractions of our rural homes. The vast sum- 
mer boarding industry which reaches one hundred and fifty 
towns of our state and utilizes the accommodation of two thous- 
and farm-houses and hotels, brings annually to our midst one 
hundred thousand people to enjoy this same country life. It 
is an industry which exceeds in value any single agricultural 
production, and its profits are shared by thousands. It should 
be fostered and encouraged, for it is the one industry for which 
our state is peculiarly adapted. Our highways should be 
improved, the beauty of our forests should be preserved, and the 
natural attractions of New Hampshire should be so widely and 
extensively advertised as to build up this great industry to its 
utmost proportions. Economy on the part of the state is praise- 
worthy, but false economy in dealing with the extension of the 
summer boarding business in New Hampshire is extravagance 
in the extreme. With the right effort the volume of the summer 
business in our state can be doubled within the next few years. 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

At the last session of the State Grange, attention was called 
to a law enacted at the previous session of the legislature for 
the establishment of free public libraries. The law has since 
been made operative, and at the last March meeting 8i towns 
voted to accept the provisions of the law. Of this number 
about 60 complied with the law sufficiently to entitle them to 
state aid, and books have been furnished them. This is a very 
gratifying result for the first year's work of the library com- 
mission, and we trust that the Granges throughout the state 
will become still more interested in the movement and assist in 
bringing to every rural town the educating influence of a good 
public library. 

FINANCIAL. 

A sound financial condition is a valuable acquisition to any 
organization, and in prosperity it should always be the policy 
to make wise preparation for adverses that are liable to occur. 
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The total receipts of the year have been $4,385.16, and the 
expenses $3,286.39. This makes a net gain of receipts over ex- 
penditures of $1,098.77, which, added to the cash on hand at 
the beginning of the year, gives a cash balance of $4,920.08. 

The report of the worthy treasurer will show the receipts and 
expenditures in detail. The result is gratifying, and indicates a 
healthy condition of our finances. 

IN MEMORIAM. * 

The silent messenger which sooner or later will issue a sum- 
mons to all, has been within our ranks during the year, and 
taken to that bourne from whence no traveller returns, loved and 
honored members. 

We no more shall hear their merry voices, no more listen to 
their wise counsel, no more receive their fraternal hand-clasp, 
and we hope that they have received an abundant reward, and 
been ushered within the gates of the great grange above. We 
are called to mourn the death of, — 

Coleman W. Murch, Past Master of Nashua Grange No. 13, 
died in December, 1891. 

Horace O. Felch, Past Master of Bradford Grange No. 58, 
died January 6. 

Elmer G. Smith, Past Master of Eureka Grange No. 69, died 
January 7. 

Lucinda, wife of Past Master John L. Streeter, of Spafford 
Grange No. 82, died January 23. 

Walter L. Moar, Master of Hollis Grange No. 12, died 
April 4. 

Eliza J., wife of Past Master John K. Richardson, of Unca- 
noonuc Grange No. 40, died June 17. 

Vinnia E. Crockett, wife of Past Master J. Frank Crockett, 
of Laconia Grange No. 120, died July 27. 

Mary J. Ellis, wife of Past Master W. G. Ellis, of Lancaster 
Grange No. 48, died July 24. 

James W. Cogswell, Past Master of Crystal Lake Grange No. 
1 01, died November 8. 

Richard T. Muzzey, Master of Sunapee Lake Grange No. 112, 
died December, 9. 
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IN CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, we desire to express to our associate officers, 
and to the members of the Grange, our appreciation of the kind 
assistance that has been accorded us on every hand, in our en- 
deavor to perform the duties of the office. We have devoted 
as much time to the work as could be spared from other important 
duties, and have given our best efforts to the success of the 
organization. 

We are more firmly impressed than ever with the grand possibil- 
ities that are before it, and believe that with conservative manage- 
ment it is destined not only to lead the farmer and his family to 
a life of greater prosperity, culture, and refinement, but also to 
have a great influence in shaping the policy of the state on im- 
portant subjects bearing upon the welfare of all our people. It 
is therefore essential that good counsel attend our action, that 
we may direct the power of this great organization, not in any 
narrow and bigoted channel, but in such a course as will tend to 
develop the resources of New Hampshire, build up her indus- 
tries, and bring prosperity to the cause of agriculture by such 
progressive action as will bring prosperity and happiness to the 
entire people of our commonwealth. 

REPORT OF E. C. HUTCHINSON, SECRETARY OF STATE 

GRANGE. 
Worthy Master : 

In accordance with constitutional requirements, we submit the 
annual report of your secretary for the year ending September 30, 
1892. And it is but just that we should be pleased with the 
year's record. 

From September 30, 1891, to September 30, 1892, there have 
been twenty-six Granges organized, as follows : 

Crescent Lake, No. 164, North Barnstead, William H. Berry, 
master. 

Chocorua, No. 165, Tamworth, Albert S. Pollard, master. 

Patuccoway, No. 166, Nottingham, James H. Kelsey, master. 

Candia, No. 167, Candia, Benjamin F. Lang, master. 

Salem, No. 168, Salem, Charles T. Maxwell, master. 
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Chester, No. 169, Chester, Addison A. Bean, master. 

Winnicut, No. 170, Stratham, George A. Wiggin, master. 

Hampton Falls, No. 171, Hampton Falls, Frank S. Green, 
master. 

Keenborough, No. 172, Brentwood, Arthur W. Dudley, master. 

Kensington, No. 173, Kensington, Harrison Rowe, master. 

Hillside, No. 174, Eaton, Frank M. Hatch, master. 

Ossipee Lake, No. 175, Centre Ossipee, Daniel Abbott, master. 

Piscataqua, No. 176, Newington, Frederick Pickering, master. 

Kingston, No. 177, Kingston, John W. Prescott, master. 

Lovell Union, No. 178, Wakefield, Edwin A. Himes, master. 

South Newmarket, No. 179, South Newmarket, Frank P. Neal, 
master. 

Fremont, No. 180, Fremont, Alden F. Sanborn, master. 

Sandown, No. 181, Sandown, Edwin C. Mills, master. 

Windham, No. 182, Windham, Horace Berry, master. 

Rockingham, No. 183, Epping, C. K Folsom, master. 

Penacook Park, No. 184, West Concord, J. K Shepard, master. 

Centennial, No. 185, Barrington, H. F. Cater, master. 

Plaistow, No. 186, Plaistow, Moses B. Dow, master. 

Danville, No. 187, Danville, Charles H. Bradley, master. 

Making 154 active Subordinate Granges, September 30, 1892, 
with a membership of 11,274. 

The additions are from the following sources : By initiations, 
males 744, females 785; by dimits, males 52, females 44; by 
reinstatements, males 35, females 38 ; by charter members of 
new Granges, 610 ; making a total gain of 2,308. 

The losses are : By suspension for non-payment of dues, males 
238, females 236 ; by dimits, males 114, females 138; by with- 
drawal, males 21, females 44; by death, males 60, females 53, 
This deducted from the total additions leaves a net gain of 
1,404, and makes a total membership for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1892, of 11,274. 

Since September 30, five Granges have been organized. 

Sugar River, No. 190, Charlestown, November 12, M. J. 
Whipple, master, with 26 charter members. 

Sunset, No. 191, Madison, David Knowles, master, with 17 
charter members. 
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Mary L. Ware, No. 192, West Rindge, Oren F. Sawtelle, 
master, with 42 charter members. 

Lewis W. Nute, No. 193, Milton, B. B. Plumer, master, with 
30 charter members. 

Greenland, No. 194, Greenland, Edward A. Libby, master, 
with 60 charter members. 

Amoskeag, No. 141, Manchester, still retains its position at 
the head of the list in membership, with 301 members ; while 
Pembroke, No. iii, Pembroke, has 235 members, and Grafton 
Star, No. 60, of Hanover, has 201 members. There are twenty- 
nine other Granges having a membership of 100 or over, as 
follows : 

Souhegan, No. 10, Amherst, 140 members. 

Hollis, No. 12, Hollis, 112 members. 

Thornton, No. 31, Merrimack, 166 members. 

Uncanoonuc, No. 40, Goifstown, 131 members. 

Narragansett, No. 46, Bedford, 121 members. 

White Mountain, No. 50, Littleton, 114 members. 

Winnipesaukee, No. 51, Meredith, 142 members. 

Joe English, No. 53, New Boston, 103 members. 

Rochester, No. 86, Rochester, 153 members. 

Warner, No. 90, Warner, 177 members. 

Harmony, No. 99, Sanbornton, 103 members. 

McClary, No. 102, Epsom, 142 members. 

Fniitdale, No. 106, Mason, 138 members. 

Friendship, No. no, Northfield, 138 members. 

Capital, No. 113, Concord, 146 members. 

Golden Rod, No. 114, Swanzey, 124 members. 

Mount Washington, No. 116, Whitefield, 121 members. 

Lawrence, No. 117, Belmont, 100 members. 

Loudon Surprise, No. 121, Loudon, 103 members. 

Scammell, No. 121, Durham, 121 members. 

New Hampton, No. 123, New Hampton, 107 members. 

Lebanon, No. 126, Lebanon, 106 members. 

Ashuelot, No. 129, Gilsum, 115 members. 

Cheshire, No. 131, Keene, 188 members. 

Chichester, No. 132, Chichester, 108 members. 

Excelsior, No. 136, Mario w, 119 members. 
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Arlington, No. 139, Winchester, loi members. 
Atkinson, No. 143, Atkinson, 102 members. 
Junior, No. 150, Goffstown Centre, 106 members. 

Among the Granges which have initiated large numbers are, — 
Gilman, No. i, 27 members; Sullivan, No. 8, 23 members; 
Greenfield, No. 23, 28 members ; Peterborough, No. 32, 22 mem- 
bers; Winnipesaukee, No. 51, 32 members; Joe English, No. 53, 
25 members; Rochester, No. 86, 25 members; Warner, No. 90, 
29 members; Capital, No. 113, 21 members; Golden Rod, No. 
114,25 members; Lawrence, No. 117; 20 members; Laconia, 
No. 120, 20 members; New Hampton, No. 123, 27 members; 
Ashuelot, No. 129, 24 members; Excelsior,. No. 136, 27 mem- 
bers; Riverside, No. 137, 23 members; Arlington, No. 139, 36 
members; Amoskeag, No. 141, 45 members; Junior, No. ijo, 
25 members; Mount Israel, No. 158,33 members; Jeremiah 
Smith, No. 161, 21 members, and Hampstead, No. 168, 30 
members. 

Three Pomona Granges have been organized during the year, 
as follows : 

West Rockingham, No. 10, at Hampstead, Henry C. Sanborn, 
Auburn, master. 

East Rockingham, No. 11, at Exeter, H. Scammon, Exeter, 
master. 

Suncook Valley, No. 12, at Pembroke, Charles B. Rogers, 
Hooksett, master. 

Making 12 Pomona Granges, haVing a membership of 3,020, 
September 30, 1892. Membership, September 30, 1 891, 2,315 ; 
making a net gain of 709. 

The gains are as follows : By initiation, males 370, females 
301 ; reinstated, males 4, females 8 ; dimit, males 3, females i ; 
charter members, 235. 

The losses are: By suspension for non-payment of dues, 
males 125, females 129; dimit, males 18, females 15; with- 
drawals, males 4, females 3 ; deaths, males 9, females 4. 

Cash receipts for the year, as follows : 

Fees for Sixth Degree, at State Grange, Decem- 
• ber 17, ........ . $102.00 
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Cash returns for December quarter, 189 1 
« " March " 1892 

« " June " 1892 

" ** December " 1892 

Total receipts, as per treasurer's report 



$884.04 
930.40 

984.44 
1,081.86 

$3,982.78 



The receipts for the year ending September 30, 1891, were 
$3,462.95, making a net gain for the year of $519.83. 

The expenses of the office for the year have been as follows : 

Postage $99.71 

Printing (including journals and rosters, and stationery 

for officers) 420.15 

Office expenses and incidentals 27.43 



Total expenditures $547.29 

An itemized exhibit of the foregoing receipts and expenditures 
has been submitted to your executive committee, duly approved 
and audited by them. 

An advance has been made all along the lines, in Grange 
work, during the past year, and the unprecedented number of 
Granges organized, and the large increase in membership, show 
what may be accomplished by concentrated action of both 
officers and members, and let us take fresh courage and press 
steadily on. 
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George D. Epps, Francestown. 
Fred M. Davis, Hancock. 
Arthur F. Rockwood, Temple. 
Albert O. Smith, Peterborough. 
F. W. Prichard, New Ipswich. 
Albert W. Pressey, East Derry. 
Frank D. Pattee, Henniker. 
George Pattee, Gofifstown. 
George McNeil, Deering. 
Sewel E. Hoyt, East Weare. 

C. G. Pillsbury, Londonderry. 
William F. Connor, Bedford. 
Charles A. Jefts, Drewsville. 
Zeb Twitchell, Grange. 

F. H. Cross, Monroe. 

D. B. Crane, Littleton. 

E. F. Wiggin, Meredith. 
Ansel F. Gove, Lakeport. 
Wm. Woodbury, New Boston. 
Wm. B. Morse, South Weare. 
Henry W. Keyes, No. Haverhill. 
Robert T. Gould, Contoocook. 
Jonathan Merrill, Bradford. 

H. L. Flint, Hanover. 
R. H. Lambert, Lyme. 
Wm. E. Gay, Hillsboro Centre. 
Geo. W. Thompson, Laconia. 
R. B. Foster, Loudon Village. 
George H. Whitcher, Durham. 
M. H. Merrow, New Hampton. 
Chas. H. Burnham, Jefferson. 
Geo. W. Stanley, Drewsville. 
O. T. Purmont, Lebanon. 
Henry C. Sanborn, Auburn. 

G. B. Clark, Wolfeborough. 
George H. Leach, Gilsum. 
Albert A. Bertwell, Ossipee. 

E. E. Rugg, Keene. 

F. E. Towle, N. Chichester. 
George P. Slate, Hinsdale. 
Zebulon Converse, E. Rindge. 



B. Frank Varney, Penacook. 

E. A. Todd, New London. 
William H. Chase, Stoddard. 
John T. Harvey, Pittsfield. 
William A. Holt, Antrim. 
Otis G. Sanborn, East Tilton. 
John Kilbom, Webster. 

F. T. Collins, Gilmanton I. W. 
James H. Tripp, Short Falls. 
Rufus P. Pierce, Dublin. 

J. W. Folsom, Salisbury. 
Samuel D. Bemis, Chesham. 
F. S. Spalding, Pratt's. 
F. R. Woodward, Hill. 

E. D. Kelley, Franklin Falls. 
George W. Silver, Penacook. 
Edwin D. Forrest, Tilton. 
Martin H. Cochran, Suncook. 
John D. Folsom, S. Newbury. 
William P. Ballard, Concord. 
Geo. Q. Page, Box 758, Keene. 
Fred'k Taylor, Munsonville. 
Joseph W. Kelso, Whitefield. 
Charles H. Foss, Tilton. 

John R. Farnum, Marlboro'. 
Josey L. Davis, Cen. Barnstead. 
George D. Judkins, Bristol. 

C. H. Emerson, Hampstead. 
W. H. Berry, North Barnstead. 
Catherine Sleeper, Tamworth! 
T. E. Femald, Nottingham. 

F. D. Rowe, Candia Village. 
James Ewins, Salem. 

A. P. Morse, East Chester. 
William Lester, Stratham. 

G. F. Merrill, Hampton Falls. 
Charles B. Snyder, Brentwood. 
John A. Blake, Kensington. 
Horace Drew, Eaton. 

L. E. Moulton, Moultonville. 
Fred'k Pickering, Newington. 
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F. J. Lawrence, Jaffi-ey. 
James M. Howard, Marlow. 
David Hurlburt, Dalton. 
Henry L. Pierce, Park Hill. 
S. M. Morse, Winchester. 
Silas A. McDaniel, Freedom. 
Adam Dickey, Manchester. 
John A. Edgerly, Mirror Lake. 
Jay M. Goodrich, Atkinson. 
Eugene Purington, Mill Village. 
Wm. H. Pierce, Chesterfield. 
J. W. Whittaker, N. Conway. 
Silas O. Martin, Richmond. 
W. C. Saltmarsh, Hooksett. 
I. M. Heath, Newton Junction. 

F. P. Stevens, Goffstown Centre. 
Josiah Davis, Meriden. 
Charles E. Currier, Andover. 
Horace R. Fifield, E. Sullivan. 
Harvey A. Clark, Fitzwilliam. 
Chester A. Twombly, Alton. 
Charles H. Blake, Surry. 

H. M. Whittemore, Troy. 

G. O. Hanson, Centre Sandwich. 
N. C. Carter, West Swanzey. 

A. J. Hamm, Leighton's Corner. 
John C. Bartlett, Lee. 



Levi S. Bartlett, Kingston. 

H. E. Rogers, Wolfeboro Junct. 

H. W. Smith, East Epping. 

George W. Ball, Fremont. 

John S. Colby, Sandown. 

G. F. Armstrong, Canobie Lake. 

C. E. Folsom, West Epping. 

Asa Batchelder, Concord. 

W. B. Swain, East Barrington. 

G. S. Towle, Haverhill, Mass. 

Charles P. Griffin, S. Danville. 

William D. Baker, Quincy. 

W. E. Nesmith, Box 403, Concord. 

E. R. Megrath, N. Charlestown. 

N. K. Forrest, Silver Lake. 

C. H. Thomas, West Rindge. 

Charles A. Jones, Milton. 

Chas. Plummer, Salmon Falls. 

Mrs. W. H. Brackett, Greenland. 

C. D. Strafford, East Lempster. 

James E. French, Moultonboro'. 

H. Q. Dalton, East Tilton. 

Charles Merrill, Wentworth. 

Charles Foote, Warren. 

Moses C. Gilman, Carroll. 

Mrs. C. W. Mclntire, Wing Road. 

G. W. Shaw, Effingham Falls. 



This association held the eighth annual exhibition at Tilton, 
Sept. 12, 13, and 14, 1893, enjoying favorable weather and a 
large attendance. 

The exhibits in all departments excelled any previous year, 
and the attractions were of the same high order always charac- 
terizing this exhibition. The speaking was conducted on a 
more extensive scale than usual, and included addresses by His 
Excellency Governor Smith, Hon. J. H. Brigham, of Ohio, Mas- 
ter of the National Grange, Rev. C. S. Murkland, president of 
New Hampshire Agricultural college, and other prominent men. 
The entire receipts of the fair were $7,656.53. 
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APPBNDIX 



NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURE.i 

BY THE SECRETARY. 

The change constantly taking place in agriculture in all sec- 
tions of the country is a fruitful subject for discussion, and 
has in the past commanded the attention of thinking men 
directly interested in the success of agriculture as well as those 
connected with mercantile pursuits largely dependent upon agri- 
cultural prosperity. The various transformations have been 
more closely watched and results more carefully noted in no 
section than in New England, not from the* effect which New 
England agricultural products have upon the general supply and 
market price of the country, but from the .interest everywhere 
accorded that intelligence and thrift always manifested by the 
sturdy New England farmers. Volumes have been written and 
published upon this subject, and animated discussions have been 
carried on in every conceivable place, from the halls of congress 
at Washington to the corner store and country tavern in the 
most obscure New England village. From these there has been 
developed the somewhat popular belief, not only among farmers 
but in a greater or less degree among people in the various ave- 
nues of trade and the professions, that agriculture in New Eng- 
land has suffered a serious decline. 

This sentiment has had something to do in creating a feeling of 
unrest among farmers, and had an effect in inducing young men 
to leave the farm for other callings in which they have frequently 
made a disastrous failure. This erroneous idea, for such it must 
be termed, is generally entertained by those who have failed to 
give the subject a careful and impartial investigation in all its 
relations to the farmer's life, and in its fullest and brgadest sense. 

^ Prepared for the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
18 
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In making a comparison for an intelligent discussion of this 
subject, it will be necessary to call to mind, not the inflated 
period during or following the Civil War, but a period immedi- 
ately preceding i860, when there was little heard about agricul- 
tural depression, and farmers considered the business fairly 
remunerative. 

Agriculture, to be successful, must always be conducted in 
accordance with the demands of the times, and the farming 
methods employed in the earlier period were in no way adapted 
to the business as followed to-day. It is not necessary to con- 
sider in detail those primitive methods, or the farmer's social 
and political position at that time, for they are matters of 
history. 

Little agricultural investigation had been made, and even the 
most important principles of agricultural science, had they been 
established, would have been of no avail, for the people were 
not prepared to receive them. Agricultural machinery had not 
been invented, and farmers' organizations were but little known. 
The silo — one of the most valuable aids to New England agri- 
culture — was introduced years later. The farmer was following 
in the hard-beaten track of a generation, and unconsciously ex- 
tracting from the soil in the form of crops the elements of 
fertility which had been accumulating for ages. In the form 
of beef, mutton, wool, and potatoes these crops were placed 
upon such markets as the country afforded, the farmer failing 
to realize the fact that the resources of the bank from which 
he was drawing annual dividends were liable to be crippled. 
The money thus obtained was locked up in interest-bearing 
securities, reserving little for comforts and nothing for luxuries, 
making immediate preparation for another draft upon the soil. 
This process continued upon cultivated and pasture land until 
the cash value of the available nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash was largely transferred from the soil of the farm to the 
savings-bank. The farmer was industrious, working early, and 
late, and the hired man expected to do the same. 

No time was devoted to social culture and no money to educa- 
tional advantages. The experience of the farmer and his family 
was generally limited to the immediate neighborhood. They. 
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were contented with this style of living because they had expe- 
rienced no other, were satisfied with their income and bequeathed 
to their descendants a reputation for industry and economy and 
generally a bank account Their success was not due to a pros- 
perous agriculture but to their habits of industry and matchless 
economy. The reckless extravagance which the inflated cur- 
rency of the war period stimulated among all classes, was shared 
by the farmer as was the change in all branches of business 
which followed to meet the exigencies of the times. Farming in 
New England to-day is an entirely different business from that 
of the earlier period briefly referred to. The farmer is in one 
sense a manufacturer, and must intelligently combine fertilizers 
and labor in accordance with the teachings of agricultural 
science based upon the laws of nature. The farm crops of New 
England exhibit a greater variety than of extreme soil exhaustion, 
having been largely superseded by such products as require 
special intelligence and skill, and which the local markets 
demand in a fresh condition. 

By the aid of improved machinery the hours of labor are short- 
ened twenty-five per cent, and the work is less laborious. An 
intensive system of agriculture is taking the place of an exten- 
sive system, larger and better crops being produced on smaller 
areas. This is illustrated in the production of com, which for 
the decade ending with 1889 was an average of 31.25 bushels 
per acre for the New England states, while the average for the 
country was 24.1 bushels. Only one state exceeded the yield in 
New Hampshire of 32.7 bushels, while the average value of the 
crop per acre was not excelled by any state. 

The luxuries and comforts in the New England farmer's home 
never afforded those of the present day. These have been 
added so gradually that they are almost regarded as necessities, 
and their enumeration would even surprise the owners them- 
selves. The New England farm buildings are generally kept in 
good repair, and with their contents and surroundings are mat- 
ters of surprise to farmers of newer sections, and are homes of 
such comfort as were little anticipated by the early New England 
settlers. 

Pianos, pictures, and bric-k-brac were articles seldom seen in 
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the farmer's home, but are now articles of so general adoption 
as to excite little comment and sometimes fail to be properly 
appreciated. 

The fine teams which are found in many farmers' stables 
would once have been the envy of the country squire or min- 
ister, who were regarded as entitled to a little more than an 
equal share of those comforts of life. The social opportunities 
of the farmer and his family are increasing each year, and their 
value is being better appreciated. The agricultural fairs, con- 
ducted by town and district societies, and social gatherings of 
various kinds in many sections of New England, are the leading 
events of the year attended by those who once would have been 
in no way attracted to anything of an agricultural character. 
These gatherings are noted for the absence of style and false 
show, and for the true Puritanical simplicity in which they are 
conducted. The adoption of the town system of schools in 
place of the district system has more equally divided school 
advantages, and the otherwise increased efficiency of school and 
school systems has enabled the farmers' children to more than 
keep pace with city children in educational matters. In view of 
these facts, it is apparent that although the farmer may not be 
depositing more cash m saving institutions than formerly, when 
we consider his condition in a broader sense, and take into cal- 
culation the style of living, the social and educational advan- 
tages, the hours and character of labor performed, and the 
various opportunities for developing a noble manhood and 
womanhood among the agricultural classes, we cannot fail of 
being favorably impressed with the present condition of affairs. 

These changes in agriculture have taken place in accordance 
with a common law in the development of any country with no 
varied resources, as in New England. Among the agencies pro- 
ducing this change may be mentioned the development of number- 
less water-powers, causing to appear busy cities and prosperous 
villages, constantly enlarging their limits and affording an in- 
creasing demand for a great variety of productions of the soil. 
The extension of railroads in various sections has made avail- 
able the products of many farms which were formerly useless 
from inaccessibility. Improved farm machinery and the teach- 
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ing of agricultural science have come to the aid of the farmer 
in supplying this demand. Fruit culture, both large and small, 
has doubled within a brief period, and the recent discussions for 
the prevention and destruction of injurious insects have en- 
2Cbled the grower to receive sure and profitable returns. The 
poultry business, in its various phases, is receiving increased 
attention, and farms entirely devoted to this industry are of no 
uncommon occurrence. • Dairying leads all the systems of farm 
husbandry, and the products are annually increasing. In the 
state of New Hampshire over fifty creameries have been estab- 
lished within eight years, and have made available the grain and 
forage crops on many farms previously returning but little 
income. Milk routes extending from the large cities, sometimes 
a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, convey large quanti- 
ties of milk and cream daily in refrigerator cars tp markets 
which cannot be adequately supplied. New England has an 
enviable reputation for the quality of her fruit and dairy prod- 
ucts. The grand natural scenery of the picturesque moun- 
tains, charming lakes, and romantic valleys, together with a 
healthy and recuperative climate, has lately developed a great 
cash value. 

But a few years ago the first summer hotel was erected, and 
now the business of entertaining summer boarders from all sec- 
tions of the country has extended to every hillside and valley. 
In New Hampshire the volume of this business has caused the 
collection of statistics by state authorities, and it appears that 
about 2,000 hotels and boarding-houses are annually filled with 
summer visitors. These houses are constantly being enlarged 
and improved, and have accommodations for about fifty thousand 
people. From five to eight millions dollars are annually left in 
the state from this industry. 

This has brought a brisk home market to the farmers' doors, 
and all the products of the orchard, garden, and poultry-house 
find an active demand, at good prices, for three months in the 
year. This business is rapidly growing, and no one can intelli- 
gently anticipate its future possibilities. 

Wealthy people from the cities are purchasing farms in all 
sections of the state, on which they are expending large sums 
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of money in making attractive homes for themselves and friends 
during the summer months. These people spend from three to 
five months of the year at their country estate, and are con- 
stantly making expensive improvements in land and buildings. 
Farmers, mechanics, and business men in the vicinity are natu- 
rally receiving financial advantage from these lavish expendi- 
tures. We have thus briefly called attention to the growth of 
manufacturing cities and villages, the extension of railroads, 
improved farm machinery, teachings of agricultural science, fruit 
culture, poultry raising, creameries, the summer boarding indus- 
try, and the transformation of farms to elegant country estates, 
as agencies affecting not only the profits, but the attractions as 
well, of New England agriculture. 

Failure to mention one other agency of peculiar and diversi- 
fied force in elevating New England agriculture would be an 
inexcusable neglect. We refer to that farmers' organization 
which finds favorable conditions for success in the minds of the 
intelligent New England farmers, the Patrons of Husbandry, 
commonly termed the Grange. Seven hundred and fifty Subor- 
dinate Granges are in active operation, having enrolled more 
than fifty thousand members. Ten thousand meetings are an- 
nually held for the discussion of agricultural subjects, and for 
social and educational development. Its salutary effect is 
apparent, and the future historian will have reason to devote 
much space to the work of this organization. 

The abandoned farms of New England have furnished a sub- 
ject for frequent discussion in recent years, but an intelligent 
understanding of their significance reveals no sign of a declining 
agriculture. In fact, their significance is indicative of progress, 
and a desire on the part of the farmers to adapt themselves to 
the changed conditions of the times. 

Along the banks of small streams, in all sections of New Eng- 
land, may be found evidences . of the existence, at some former 
time, of shops and factories devoted to various purposes. Later, 
the improvements in manufacturing methods had a tendency to 
centralize power and capital, supplanting hand labor by ma- 
chinery, and hundreds of mill sites were abandoned for cheaper 
production and better-paid labor in large establishments. No 
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one claimed any decline in manufacturing by reason of this 
change. Many farms located on rugged hill-tops and in remote 
sections, which under the former system of agriculture and style 
of living yielded their owners satisfactory returns and all the 
social and educational advantages demanded, have been aban- 
doned, as far as cultivation is concerned. Although they met 
the requirements of their time, they could not be utilized by the 
advanced system of agriculture, and were wisely turned to 
pasture or devoted to the growth of wood and lumber. 

This transformation was as significant of progress as in the 
case of shops and factories. This class of lands have no busi- 
ness in the catalogue of available abandoned farms. 

There is, however, a class of farms scattered over New Eng- 
land, at present, which from the absence of a better term have 
been classed as abandoned farms. These are farms on which 
are generally found tenantable buildings, productive soil, and 
located in an intelligent community. The hay and fruit are an- 
nually gathered, and the pasturage is utilized, by parties who 
own the farm. The house is unoccupied, and the farm is for 
sale. This state of affairs has taken place in the natural course 
of events not uncommon to all business interests. Chief among 
the causes may be mentioned the death of the former occupants, 
without children to succeed them on the old homestead, or if 
they had children they left the farm and sought employment 
elsewhere while the parents were able to manage the farm, and 
are now engrossed in other business and cannot return. Fre- 
quently the owner has not adopted the liberal style of living 
prevalent in recent years, and by industry and economy has ac- 
cumulated a competency, and moved to the neighboring village 
to pass his remaining years in rest and enjoyment. The farm 
offers inducements to the next occupant equal to those it offered 
the man who had just retired. These are the principal reasons 
for abandoned farms, and none of them reflect upon the farm. 
It is a rare exception to find a farm left by the former occupant 
to actively engage in other business. The number of abandoned 
farms is no greater in proportion to the total number of farms 
than the number of vacant shops, mills, and stores in propor- 
tion to the total number in any rural section of our country. The 
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cause for these is not ascribed to declining manufacturing, mer- 
cantile, or business interests, but have occurred in the common 
nature of events. 

Several New England states have manifested enterprise in 
advertising the vacant or abandoned farms, and with great 
success. These farms are rapidly being taken by thrifty farm- 
ers for the practice of intelligent and progressiv-e agriculture, 
and by wealthy people to be transformed into beautiful summer 
homes and elegant country estates. 

A happy solution of the abandoned farms question is almost 
assured in the near future, through the effort thus being made. 
After a thorough and impartial consideration of the present 
condition of New England agriculture, as compared with the 
past, we arrive at the following conclusions : 

1. Whatever decrease in fertility of soil may have taken place 
is generally more than balanced by the favorable conditions and 
surroundings existing at the present time. 

2. In computing values, credit should be given by the farmer 
for social and educational advantages and style of living as well 
as the net financial income. 
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THE RELATION OF BOARDS OF TRADE TO THE 
SUMMER BOARDING INDUSTRY.^ 

BY THE SECRETARY. 

In this grand country of ours there are found a great variety 
of natural advantages, each rendering certain sections especially 
adapted to certain purposes. The warm and genial climate of 
the Pacific coast renders that section famous the world over as 
a fruit-producing region, where are matured the finest fruits. 

The rich and fertile soil of the western prairies, with remark- 
able facilities for cultivation, has become the great grain-pro- 
ducing region of the world, and from these boundless areas 
have been shipped by train-loads cereals to various countries of 
the globe. The South, with her rich coal and iron mines and 
splendid grazing lands, needs only the energy and brains of the 
New England born man to develop its marvellous resources. 

New England, the grandest spot of all, has by its matchless 
water-power and the ability of its business men built up a man- 
ufacturing business which is unequalled in our country, result- 
ing in the building of prosperous cities and providing employ- 
ment for many thousand people. 

Thus we notice that each section mentioned has become 
famous in its special line by reason of its adaptability. Another 
natural resource has been discovered in recent years, to be 
located in New England in general, and in New Hampshire in 
particular. 

We have learned that our beautiful lakes, charming valleys, 
rock-ribbed mountains, and primitive forests have a value far 
beyond that for agricultural purposes. We find people flocking 
here annually from all parts of the world to spend the summer 
months among our granite hills, and New Hampshire takes 
her place as one of the great sanitariums of the world. No 
other section can excel her in this respect, because of her 
natural qualifications. 

* Prepared for the State Board of Trade. 
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During the past thirty years great changes have been wrought 
in the condition of our rural sections. The deserted farms are 
not more conspicuous than the deserted mills, deserted tanner- 
ies, deserted shoe-shops, and deserted school-houses. This 
great change has come, mainly for the reason that the tendency 
has been to centralize the business of the country in manufac- 
turing and commercial centres, made necessary by the invention 
of machinery and the numberless improvements in the produc- 
tion of all articles formerly manufactured in the little, shops 
and mills scattered over the country towns and largely the 
foundation of the prosperity of many country villages. 

Lured by the vast resources of the West, many a New Hamp- 
shire man has left his eastern home in the wild scramble for 
wealth, and many New Hampshire dollars, that should have 
been kept at home to develop our own resources, have found 
their way to the western and southern investors, and, in some 
instances, much easier than they have been able to find their 
way back. ^These, and many other causes, have tended to re- 
duce our rural population, and leave not only abandoned farms, 
but often an abandoned farmer as well. 

Previous to thirty years ago but little was known of New 
Hampshire as a summer resort. Its mountains were reached 
only by hard staging, and its lakes were almost inaccessible. A 
few pioneers had established boarding houses in various sec- 
tions, but today a single firm in the mountains can entertain 
more people than all the summer hotels in the state at that time. 
Statistics show that, with an aggregate capacity of 30,000 people, 
we now have no less than 1,600 summer hotels and boarding 
houses scattered over 195 towns, and the best statistics at our 
command indicate that the vast sum of $8,000,000 is annually 
left in our state by summer tourists. 

Do we comprehend what this sum means ? The entire crop 
grown in New Hampshire in 1890, of corn, rye, wheat, oats, 
barley, buckwheat, grass seed, clover seed, beans, peas, and pota- 
toes, at the market price would sell for a sum less by nearly four 
million dollars than was received in New Hampshire from the 
summer boarding business in 1889. 

You have frequently been impressed with. the effect upon 
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rural communities by the income from this industry. In those 
towns most largely interested you have noticed that the farm 
buildings, as a rule, are not so neglected, and there is a general 
appearance of thrift and prosperity. We have been interested 
in comparing the valuation of ten towns, one in each county, 
where the summer boarding business is followed, with ten other 
towns of equal agricultural advantages where there is compara- 
tively no summer business. We find that the former increased 
in the valuation of land and buildings during a period 'of four 
years $319,000, and the latter decreased during the same period 
$i86,ooor Of the first ten towns eight made a gain in valuation, 
and of the last ten every one sustained a loss. In the former 
list seven of the ten towns decreased the tax rate, and in the 
latter list seven of the ten towns increased the tax rate. The 
inference to. be drawn from this comparison forcibly suggests 
that those means which tend to develop the summer boarding 
business of New Hampshire will advance the general condition 
of the farming interests in the rural sections; The effect upon 
the social character of the rural population is always noticeable. 
Much of the education and culture of our people is acquired by 
associating with others. Those people who come to our state 
for the summer months are generally educated and refined, and 
the farmer and his family who spend the summer months in 
their company will acquire something in refined manners ^nd 
speech. A farmer's boy frequently in company with a college 
professor spending successive summers in the family, will receive 
as much benefit therefrom as from a term in college, and many 
a farmer's daughter has anticipated from October till June the 
associations with city friends who have brought into her life not 
only enjoyment but have enabled her to become familiar with 
the little courtesies of well-bred city life, and made her happier 
and better. While the financial advantages to be derived are the 
leading consideration, the opportunities to be afforded in an 
educational and social way are not to be entirely overlooked. 

For extending this valuable industry we should organize, 
advertise, and educate. Every advance in the world's progress 
has been made by the combined efforts of men exerted through 
organization. In the infancy of the human race the necessities 
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of mankind compelled them to associate for mutual assistance 
and protection. The earliest form of the organizations was 
doubtless of a family or tribal character. In time they became 
stronger, more complete, and more extensive, until hundreds of 
millions of people were sometimes embraced within the same 
governmental organization. Subordinate to these, similarity of 
belief, of aspiration, and of interest has, in every age and coun- 
try, in like manner induced or compelled the formation of 
religious, educational, and business associations, as numerous 
and as various as the necessities that gave them birth. The 
history of the world is but the history of organization, and 
demonstrates alike its necessity and its beneficence. Boards of 
trade are a part of the great organized force that is developing 
the resources of our country, and prominent among those in 
New Hampshire is that industry of so recent origin and of such 
rapid growth as to hold the interest and challenge the admiration 
of all interested in the welfare of the old Granite state. 
Organization will still further promote its interests. I need not 
undertake to prove to you the advantages of liberal advertising, 
for they are conceded by all business men. Judicious advertising 
has brought large fortunes in a shorter period of time than 
hardly any other means. The attractions of New Hampshire 
have been advertised by the hotels, railroads, boards of trade, 
the state board of agriculture, and the World's Fair commissioners, 
but has been insignificant compared with the interests at stake. 
If an individual or corporation owned the state of New Hamp- 
shire with her unrivalled facilities for the development of the 
summer resort business, any shrewd financier would say that 
fifty thousand dollars a year would be a small amount to set 
apart for advertising. The state board of agriculture has an 
annual appropriation of $2,000 for advertising the advantages to 
be derived by locating in the rural sections of New Hampshire, 
and a portion has been used in calling attention to the summer 
resort interest, thereby indirectly advancing the agricultural 
interests of our state. More than fifty thousand pamphlets 
have been distributed, reaching nearly every city in the United 
States. The results obtained can never be known, but as an 
indicator we point to the fact that the proprietor of one summer 
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hotel informs us that through the agency of one of those 
pamphlets three families came to his house from the state of 
Pennsylvania, and the first season paid him eleven hundred 
dollars. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the cost of this 
work has been insignificant, compared with the advantages 
gained by the state through the business brought to the 1,635 
houses which were named in the same pamphlet. We refer to 
this fact simply in proof of our statement that this business 
should be advertised and advertised liberally. In a state 
publication of the nature of that issued by the board of agri- 
culture, it is impossible to enter into details, for every section 
must be represented ; and when a publication becomes so 
voluminous as to require any great amount of time in its perusal, 
it loses its force as an advertising agency. 

There are scores of villages in our state around which are 
opportunities for developing the summer resort business, and 
many tourists prefer to locate near such privileges as are 
afforded in a bustling New England village. Boards of trade 
could prepare such advertising material as would attractively 
set forth the charming scenery, delightful drives, and healthy 
surroundings, in such a detailed manner as to arrest the atten- 
tion of the pleasure-seeker. It will not be a difficult matter to 
find people located in cities interested in each locality, who 
could aid in the distribution of such matter. Such action taken 
by every board of trade in this state would bring greater results 
to this industry, of which New Hampshire is so justly proud, 
than any agency yet in operation. 

Our third suggestion is education. Every organization is, in 
a certain sense, an educating force, and capable of exerting a 
great influence in this direction. Educate the people in any 
line, and we have the foundation laid for permanent and pro- 
gressive action. The downfall of various organizations in the 
history of the country was due to the fact that their purposes 
and principles were not supported by an intelligent constituency 
educated in the principles of the reform they would inaugurate. 
The Grange in New Hampshire largely owes its signal success 
to the fact that its principles are thoroughly understood and 
advocated by its constantly increasing membership. The action 
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of the organization has been successful, for the reason that it 
has been based upon the education of its members. Boards of 
trade can accomplish much in educating the people in the 
necessity of street and roadside adornment ; in the building and 
repairing of good roads ; in the setting of shade trees, iaind in 
the enforcement of judicious laws in the interest of stocking 
our waters with fish and protecting the game in our forests. 

They can do much in educating the people in matters of state 
legislation, and in the advisibility of sending men to the legisla- 
ture in the interest of the state rather than in the interest of 
some senatorial aspirant or grasping railroad corporation. 

It may be a matter of great importance to the candidates for 
senatorial honors which particular one is elected, but it is a 
matter of far greater importance to the people of New Hamp- 
shire that men be sent to the legislature interested in such leg- 
islation as will secure a more equitable adjustment of taxation 
laws ; the best possible system of highway supervision ; the 
proper care of our forest areas ; and the enactment and enforce- 
ment of judicious fish and game laws, all of which are of vital 
importance to the summer resort interests. Send men interested 
and qualified to act in these matters and regarding them of 
paramount importance, and they will be men qualified to elect 
officers and legislate for the people of the state. Interest in 
legislating for the development of the resources of the state will 
necessarily consist in no small degree in the development of the 
summer resort interest. Education in these matters can be 
largely promoted by boards of trade, through the means of pub- 
lic discussions under the auspices of the several organizations. 

These associations have accomplished wonderful results in 
the establishment of manufacturing industries in various parts 
of the state, and there can be no reason why similar efforts will 
not develop the business of their respective localities by atten- 
tion to the subject under discussion to-day. 

I thank you, Mr. President, for this opportunity of expressing 
these thoughts in regard to one of the most important interests 
in our state, and express the assurance that the agricultural 
people will appreciate the efforts of your organization for its 
development. 
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THE NATIONAL GRANGE AT CONCORD. 

BY H. H. METCAXF. 

The National Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, was organized 
in Washington, D. C, December 4, 1867, in the interests of 
agriculture, and to promote the material, social, and intellectual 
welfare of farmers and their families. Laboring under various 
disadvantages, but impelled by a resolute spirit and working 
for a noble object, the founders of the order, their associates, 
and successors moved forward, under varying conditions of 
adversity and prosperity, until at the present time the organiza- 
tion is the strongest and most substantial among all agricultural 
associations, numbering a membership of hundreds of thousands, 
commanding the respect of all classes of people, and universally 
recognized as a potent influence for good in the social, industrial, 
and political life of our great republic. 

NATIONAL- GRANGE SESSIONS. 

Twenty-six sessions of the National Grange have been held. 
The first opened at Washington, April 19, 1869, Williams 
Saunders, master, presiding. The second session was held in 
the same city, December 8, of the same year, when, on account 
of the inability of the secretary to attend, an adjournment was 
made, subject to the call of the master. At the third session, 
in Washington, January 25, 1870, the secretary reported forty- 
nine Subordinate Granges and one State Grange — that of Min- 
nesota — organized. The fourth and fifth sessions were also held 
in Washington, the former January 4, 1871, and the latter Jan- 
uary 3, 1872. The sixth session, held in Georgetoyvn, D. C, 
January 3, 1873, was the first at which state representation was 
had, eleven states being represented by seventeen members. 
At this session the seven founders of the order turned over 
their entire work to the National Grange, and a complete 
reorganization was effected. OflScers were elected for a term 
of three years, with Dudley W. Adams of Iowa, as master. 
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The seventh session opened at St. Louis, Mo., February 4, 1874, 
and thirty-two states and two territories were represented, New 
Hampshire. being represented for the first time, in the person 
of Dudley T. Chase, of Claremont, state master, and Mrs. Chase. 
At this session the declaration of purposes was adopted. The 
eighth session opened at Charleston, S. C, February 3, 1875 ; 
ninth, Louisville, Ky., November 17, 1875 ; tenth. Palmer 
House, Chicago, 111., November 15, 1876; eleventh, Cincin- 
nati, O., November 21, 1877; twelfth, Richmond, Va., Nov- 
ember 27, 1878; thirteenth, Canandaigua, N. Y., November 
19, 1879; fourteenth, Washington, D. C, November 17, 1880; 
fifteenth, Washington, D. C, November 16, 1881 ; sixteenth, 
Indianapolis, Ind., November 15, 1882 ; seventeenth, Washing- 
ton, D. C, November 21, 1883 ; eighteenth, Nashville, Tenn., 
November 12, 1884; nineteenth, Boston, Mass., November 
II, 18S5; twentieth, Philadelphia, Pa., November 10, 188S; 
twenty-first, Lansing, Mich., November 16, 1887; twenty- 
second, Topeka, Kan., November 11, 1888; twenty-third, 
Sacramento, Cal., November 13, 1889 ; twenty-fourth, Atlanta, 
Ga., November 12, 1890; twenty-fifth, Springfield, O., Nov- 
ember II, 1 891. 

At the Springfield meeting, the place of holding the next, or 
twenty-sixth session, was left to the subsequent determination 
of the executive committee. But not a single session, thus far, 
had ever been held within the limits of New England, though 
the membership of the order had become relatively greater in 
this section than in any other part of the country, and New 
Hampshire had become the banner state of the Union in this 
regard. At the meeting of the New Hampshire State Grange 
in Manchester, Thursday, December 17, 1891, the following 
resolution, presented by C. C. Shaw of Milford, was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, We, members of the New Hampshire State Grange, 
assembled in its eighteenth annual session, have learned that the 
National Grange, at its last annual session, voted to leave the subject 
of the plape of holding its next annual meeting in the hands of its 
executive committee, and in view of the long and pleasant associations 
that have existed between the two Granges, and the steadfast moral 
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and financial support that this Grange has rendered to the National 
Grange, be it 

Resolved^ That the executive committee of this State Grange, should 
they deem it advisable, be and are hereby authorized to invite the said 
National Grange to hold its next annual meeting in this state, and that 
said executive committee be further authorized to perfect such arrange- 
ments as may seem best calculated to render said meeting pleasant, 
profitable, and an honor to our order. 

A general interest in the matter was manifested at once, not 
only by the patrons of the stite, but by the general public, and 
the feeling was universal that no effort should be spared to 
secure for the Granite state the next annual session of so 
important a national body. Meanwhile, an earnest rivalry 
immediately appeared between the two cities of Concord and 
Manchester, each desiring the location, should it finally be 
determined to hold the session in New Hampshire, and the 
Concord Commercial Club and the Manchester Board of Trade, 
representing the business interests of the two cities, promptly 
directed their attention to the matter. 

ACTION OF THE CONCORD COMMERCIAL CLUB. 

At a meeting of the Concord Commercial Club, Geo. F. 
Page, president, held December 22, 1891, five days after the 
meeting of the State Grange, the subject was introduced, and a 
special committee of five members, consisting of Hon. Moses 
Humphrey, Hon. Stillman Humphrey, Arthur C. Sanborn, 
Austin F. Ranney, and George F. Page, was appointed to take 
the matter in charge. 

At a subsequent meeting of the club, held January 26, 1892, 
it was voted that *' the special committee appointed to extend 
to the National Grange an invitation to hold their next annual 
meeting in this city, be instructed to make the invitation a very 
cordial one, tendering the hospitality of the club, including the 
offer of all necessary facilities for holding their daily meetings, 
and extending cfvery reasonable and proper inducement, the 
expense attendant to be borne by voluntary subscriptions." 

Meanwhile, the committee acting in co-operation with the 

master, N. J. Bachelder, and the executive committee of the 
19 
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State Grange, took such measures as seemed advisable to 
accomplish the object in view. The invitation was extended, 
and the inducements in favor of its acceptance duly presented. 

The places competing for the location of the National Grange 
meeting were Springfield, 111., Binghamton, N. Y., and Con- 
cord and Manchester, N. H. There was also a sentiment in 
some quarters in favor of Washington, D. C. The executive 
committee of the National Grange very properly called upon 
the executive committee of the New Hampshire State Grange, 
to decide which of the two cities, Concord or Manchester, 
should be considered as the New Hampshire candidate, and the 
committee, composed of N. J. Bachelder, chairman, D. W. 
Rugg, E. C. Hutchinson, ex officio^ Charles McDaniel, secre- 
tary, and John M. Carr, voted unanimously in favor of Concord. 
Subsequently the following communication, announcing the 
settlement of the question of location, was received by State 
Master Bachelder, and its substance communicated to the com- 
mittee of the Commercial Club and to the public : 

Paw Paw, Mich., April 25, 1892. 
N. J. BACHELDER, 

Master of New Hampshire State Grange P, of H, : 

Dear Sir and Bro. : The following is a true copy of the order of 
the executive committee of the National Grange : 

Paw Paw, Mich., April 20, 1892. 
The undersigned, acting for and by authority of the National Grange 
of Patrons of Husbandry, do hereby select the city of Concord, New 
Hampshire, as the place for holding the next (twenty-sixth) session of 
the National Grange, which will commence on Wednesday, the i6th 
day of November, 1892, and the executive committee of the New 
Hampshire State Grange is hereby authorized to make all necessary 
arrangements for the same, in conformity with the proposition of said 
committee and the Master of the N. H. State Grange, now before us 
in writing. 

LEONARD RHONE, ^ Executive Committee 

X. X. CHARTTERS, ' of the 

J. J. WOODMAN, I National Grange of 

J. H. BRIGHAM, ex officio, J Patrons of Husbandry , 
J. J. WOODMAN, Secretary of Committee. 
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At a meeting of the Concord Commercial Club, held May 
10, 1892, it was voted " That the selection of sub-committees to 
make the necessary arrangements for the entertainment of the 
National Grange, and the choice of some person to canvass 
for subscriptions for the funds needed, be left with the special 
committee, with full power in the matter." The committee 
selected Henry H. Metcalf as canvassing agent for subscrip- 
tions, whose solicitations were generously responded to, nearly 
twelve hundred dollars being subscribed altogether, of which 
amount Capital Grange, No. 113, of Concord, contributed 
$100, and Rumford Grange of East Concord, $26.25. 

At a meeting of the special committee of the Commercial 
Club, on the evening of October 3, 1892, held at the office of 
the State Board of Agriculture, State Master Bachelder, H. H. 
Metcalf, and F. E. Brown, General Passenger Agent of the 
Concord & Montreal Railroad, being present by invitation to 
co6perate with the committees, the following sub-committees 
were appointed : 

Committee on Entertainment and Information, with power to employ 
assistance — H. H. Metcalf. 

Committee on Decorations — Arthur C. Sanborn, L. S. Richardson, 
James C. Norris, Ben C. White, W. A. Thompson. 

Committee on Banquet — George F. Page, Charles C. Danforth, John 
M. Mitchell, E N. Pearson, C. H. Amsden, Paul R. Holden, Charles 
E. Staniels. 

Committee on Excursions — Frank E. Brown, D. C. Prescott, N. J. 
Bachelder, Albert B. Woodworth. 

Committee on Reception — President of the Commercial Club, Mayor 
and Board of Aldermen and ex-Mayors of the city. 

Committee on Music — A. S. Ranney, N. J. Bachelder, John C. 
Linehan. 

Committee on Halls — Stillman Humphrey. 

Committee on Estimates — Moses Humphrey, N. J. Bachelder, and 
H. H. Metcalf. 

It was voted to give the use of the club rooms in Opera 
House block for headquarters for a bureau of entertainment 
and information, and for reception purposes at the time of the 
National Grange meeting. 
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The several sub-committees attended diligently to their work, 
meeting occasionally with the special committee for conference, 
and upon the opening of the third week in November every- 
thing was in readiness for the reception of the National Grange 
and the convenient prosecution of its work, so far as the efforts 
and obligations of the Commercial Club and the citizens of 
Concord were concerned. Representatives* hall in the state 
house, the use of which had been freely tendered by the gov- 
ernor and council on behalf of the state government, was 
properly arranged for the business session of the Grange, and 
the front of the building was tastily decorated with the national 
colors. Elaborate decorations were also displayed upon the 
front of White's opera house, wherein the public session and 
the degree meetings were to be held, while the interior was 
also tastefully decorated. The Eagle hotel, wherein the officers 
and members of the National Grange were to be quartered, was 
also handsomely adorned with flags and bunting, as were a 
large portion of the business blocks on Main street and those 
adjacent thereto in the central part of the city — while a large 
arch, erected at the foot of Pleasant street near the railway 
station, was also gaily decorated, and bore the inscription — 
** Concord Greets the National Grange." 

OPENING OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION. 

Officers and members began to arrive some time before the 
opening of the session, Hon. Aaron Jones of South Bend, 
Ind., Master of the Indiana State Grange, with Mrs. Jones and 
daughter, being the first on the ground, and Secretary John 
Trimble of Washington, D. C, the next, with frequent suc- 
ceeding arrivals, all being cordially greeted by representative 
citizens and Patrons, till the opening of the session in Repre- 
sentatives' hall, at II o'clock, Wednesday, a. m., November i6, 
with the Worthy Master, Col. J. H. Brigham of Ohio, presid- 
ing. There was a good attendance, which was increased by 
arrivals during the day and the morning subsequent, and in- 
cluded altogether the following : 
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OFFICERS. 

Master, J. H. Brigham, Ohio. 

Overseer, E. W. Davis, California. 

Lecturer, Mortimer Whitehead, New Jersey. 

Steward, Ava E. Page, Missouri. 

Assistant Steward, O. E. Hall, Nebraska. 

Chaplain, Charles McDaniel, New Hampshire.' 

Treasurer, F. M. McDowell, New York. 

Secretary, John Trfmble, Washington, D. C. 

Pomona, Mrs. E. Bowen, Connecticut. 

Flora, Mrs. E. P. Wilson, Mississippi. 

Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. Laura C. Douglass, Massachusetts. 

Executive Committee, Leonard Rhone, Pennsylvania, chairman; J. J. 
Woodman, Michigan; secretary, X. X. Chartters, Virginia; J. H. 
Brigham, ex officio. 

Mrs. Brigham of Ohio, Ceres, was absent on account of illness, and 
her chair was filled by Mrs. Rhone of Pennsylvania. L. F. Batchelder 
of Tilton, N. H., occupied the post of Gatekeeper in the absence of 
W. N. Nelson of Tennessee. 

STATE REPRESENTATIVES. 

[Masters of State Granges and their wives.] 

Connecticut — G. A. Bowen and Mrs. Bowen, Woodstock. 

California — E. W. Davis and Mrs. Davis, Santa Rosa. 

Colorado — E. W. Working and Mrs. Working, Denver. 

Delaware — ^John C. Higgins, Delaware City. 

Illinois — ^J. M. Thompson and Mrs. Thompson, Joliet. 

Indiana — Aaron Jones and Mrs. Jones, South Bend. 

Iowa — ^J. E. Blackford, Algona. 

Kansas — A. P. Reardon and Mrs. Reardon, McLouth. 

Kentucky — ^J. D. Clardy and Mrs. Clardy, Newstead. 

Massachusetts — Elmer D. Howe and Mrs. Howe, Marlboro. 

Mississippi — S. L. Wilson and Mrs. Wilson, Okoloma. 

Missouri — Ava E. Page and Mrs. Page, Appleton City. 

Maine — M. B. Hunt and Mrs. Hunt, Belmont. 

Michigan — Thomas Mars and Mrs. Mars, Berrien City. 

N'ebraska — O. E. Hall and Mrs. Hall, Pawnee City. 

New Hampshire — N. J. Bachelder and Mrs. Bachelder, East Andover. 

New Jersey — ^John Statesir, Colts Neck. 

New York — W. C. GifFord and Mrs. Gifford, Jamestown. 
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North Carolina^-^, R. Williams, Falkland. 

Ohia — S. H. Ellis and Mrs. Ellis, Springboro. 

Oregon—^, P. Boise, Salem. 

Pennsylvania — Leonard Rhone and Mrs. Rhone, Centre Hall. 

Rhode Island — A. M. Belcher and Mrs. Belcher, Arnold's Mills. 
^ Texas — ^Johu B. Long and Mrs. Long, Rusk. 

Vermont — Alpha Messer and Mrs. Messer, Rochester. 

Virginia — ^X. X. Chartters and Mrs. Chart ters, Fredericksburg. 

Washington — D. L. Russell and Mrs. Russell, Vancouver. 

West Virginia — C. H. Knott and Mrs. Knott, Molers. 

Alabama, Georgia, Minnesota, Maryland, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Wisconsin State Granges, from sickness and other unavoid- 
able reasons, were unrepresented. 

Many visiting patrons were in attendance from abroad, 
including very large delegations from Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, with many from Maine and Vermont, 
and some from New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
other states, and, although a severe rain-storm prevailed nearly 
the entire week, greatly to the regret and disappointment of all 
concerned, there were a large number of New Hampshire 
patrons present during the more important days of the session, 
which continued through the week, and until Friday evening 
following, November 25. 

Occasions of particular interest in connection with the session 
were the public meeting, the sixth and seventh degree meetings ; 
the excursion through the Crawford Notch, White Mountains ; 
the banquet and reception complimentary to the National 
Grange by the Concord Commercial Club ; the trip to Man- 
chester and visit to the mills in that city, and the conferring of 
,the third and fourth degrees of the order before the National 
Grange in Phenix hall, by Capital Grange, No. 113, of Con- 
cord, upon invitation of the State Grange. 

THE PUBLIC MEETING. 

The public meeting, or open session, in White's Opera 
House, opening at 2 p. m., on Thursday, was attended by an 
audience which filled the spacious hall and balcony to its 
utmost capacity, while many went away because of inability 
to get within hearing distance of the stage. Many of the most 
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distinguished citizens of Concord and of New Hampshire were 
present, and the exercises continued from two o'clock until 
half-past five without the slightest relaxation ' of interest. 
National Master Brigham presided, and the order was as 
follows : Music by Blaisdell's orchestra ; address of welcome 
on behalf of the New Hampshire State Grange, N. J. Bachelder, 
master ; response, Hon. S. L. Wilson of Mississippi ; welcome 
on behalf of the state. Gov. Hiram A. Tuttle ; response, 
National Master Brigham ; original song, written by Mrs. H. A. 
Hill of Derry, by Grange choir ; welcome to the city. Mayor 
H. W. Clapp ; response, by Mortimer Whitehead of New 
Jersey, lecturer of the National Grange; welcome to New 
England, Past Master James Draper of Massachusetts ; response, 
S. H. Ellis of Ohio ; song, " Hurrah for New England," choir ; 
address by Senator W. E. .Chandler ; response by Judge R. P. 
Boise of Oregon ; address by Ex-Governor D. H. Goodell of 
Antrim ; response by J. C. Higgins of Delaware ; music by 
orchestra ; address by Hon. Warren F. Daniell of Franklin, 
congressman from the Second New Hampshire district; re- 
sponse by Hon. John B. Long of Texas; singing, ^^ America," 
audience. 

DEGREE MEETINGS. 

On Thursday evening, in the opera house, and on Friday at 
I p. m., the sixth degree of the order was impressively conferred 
upon two classes, numbering together upwards of seven hun- 
dred, while at 4 and 8 p. m., on Friday, two classes received 
the seventh and highest degree of the order, whose combined 
numbers were 1,441, being by far the largest number ever 
inducted into the mysteries and clothed with the solemn obUga- 
tions of this degree at any session of the National Grange, and 
this, notwithstanding the fact that the rain fell in blinding 
sheets nearly all the day and evening. 

On Friday morning, in acceptance of the invitation of Hon. 
William E. Chandler, the members of the Grange inspected 
the fine new printing establishment of the Republican Press 
Association. 

While the degree work was in progress in the opera house, 
Friday afternoon, an open meeting was held in Phenix hall, at 
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which S. H. Ellis, master of the Ohio State Grange, presided, 
and brief addresses were made by Messrs. Jones of Indiana, 
Clardy of Kentucky, Hale of Connecticut, Williams of North 
Carolina, Mars of Michigan, Gifford of New York, Reardon 
of Kansas, Long of Texas, Knott of West Virginia, Lyman of 
New Hampshire, and others. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAIN EXCURSION. 

Saturday, November 19, had been set apart for an excursion 
to the White Mountains and through the Crawford Notch, 
arranged by the Commercial Club, whose invitation was unani- 
mously accepted by the Grange, and no little anxiety as to the 
state of the weather had been manifested throughout the week. 
But the furious storm which had been prevailing ceased at 
midnight, Friday night ; the morning broke clear and beautiful, 
and one of the most delightful days of late autumn followed. 
Shortl}' after seven o'clock the special train, provided for the 
occasion by the Concord & Montreal R. R., steamed out of the 
station for the northward, with nearly every member of the 
National Grange, in attendance, aboard, accompanied by 
prominent officers and members of the State Grange, visiting 
Patrons from many states, and citizens generally, to the number 
of about three hundred, altogether, escorted by a committee 
designated by the Commercial Club, under the chairmanship 
of Hon. Moses Humphrey. 

Many of those on board the train were on their first visit 
to New Hampshire, others still had never seen the mountain 
region of the state, and it was specially fortunate that, consider- 
ing the lateness of the season, the day was so favorable for 
observation. The atmosphere was particularly clear. As the 
train sped along, the different points of interest were pointed 
out to the visitors, the Grange State Fair grounds at Tilton 
first coming in for general observation. Lakes Winnisquam 
and Winnipiseogee appeared to excellent advantage, and the 
grand mountain ranges of Carroll county were clearly outlined 
beyond the latter. The camp grounds and cottages at Weirs 
were noted, the beauty of the Pemigewasset and Baker river 
valley enjoyed, the grand form of Mt. Moosilauke and the 
broad meadows of the Connecticut at Haverhill and Newbury 
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contemplated with pleasure ; but it was not till the detour to 
the right was made at Woodsville, and the excursion took its 
way up the valley of the dashing Ammonoosuc, past Lisbon 
and Littleton, into the very heart of the mountain region, that 
the deep springs of wonder and admiration in the hearts of the 
visitors were fully moved. 

A caterer had been provided, and a generous lunch was 
served previous to the arrival at Fabyan's, at which point a 
short stop was made for a fair look at the mountains in all 
their grandeur. The Presidential range was slightly capped, 
but, fortunately, at this very time the fleecy cloud which 
obscured the summit of Mt. Washington parted, fairly dis- 
closing the hoary head of the mountain monarch, and leaving 
the hotel at the summit plainly in view. Resuming the cars, 
the journey was continued, and the train moved slowly on 
down through that grandest of our eastern mountain passes — 
the Crawford Notch — the objective point of the journey. Upper 
Bartlett, being reached about 2 p. m., and the return journey 
commenced about half an hour later. 

The mountain forests were relieved of their foliage, and the 
rocky formations stood out in more striking relief than is the 
case at earlier periods in the season. There was more of gran- 
deur, and a different type of beauty was presented. The heavy 
rains had swollen the mountain streams, and they fell over the 
steep ledges in foaming cascades at numberless points on either 
side, appearing as lines of silver in the distance ; while the tower- 
ing mountain masses awakened various sensations in the minds 
of the observers. Some who had passed through the canons 
of the Rockies declared that they had seen nothing grander or 
more striking in nature than was here presented, while it was 
generally conceded that this trip through the heart of the White 
Mountains was alone worth the journey to New Hampshire, 
even from the most distant state. The return trip was mainly 
devoted to sociability, and the time passed most pleasantly un- 
til the arrival home, shortly after seven p. m. 

SUNDAY SERVICES. 

At a number of churches in town, reference was had in the 
service, Sunday morning, in one way or another, to the occa- 
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sion of the National Grange meeting, the attention of the sev- 
eral pastors having been called to the matter by the Commer- 
cial Club committee ; and the visiting Patrons very generally 
attended, many seeking churches of the particular denomina- 
tion with which they were allied, but nearly all the National 
Grange members being present at the Universalist church, 
where the pastor. Rev. T. W. lUman, preached an eloquent 
and forceful sermon upon the " Significance of the Grange," 
which was so greatly admired that the executive committee 
secured the manuscript and ordered 1,000 copies printed in 
pamphlet form for the benefit of members and for general distri- 
bution. 

On Sunday afternoon at three o'clock, in Representatives 
hall, the Grange held impressive memorial services in honor of 
the members who had died during the year past — viz. : Wil- 
liam M. Ireland, one of the seven founders of the order, and 
William G. Wayne, past master of the New York State 
Grange, the same being open to the public, and attended by 
many interested visitors outside the membership of the order. 

THE COMPLIMENTARY BANqUET. 

On Monday evening, November 21, at eight o'clock, occurred 
the banquet and reception in honor of the National Grange, 
tendered by the Commercial Club at the Eagle hotel. Music 
was furnished by Blaisdell's orchestra, H. G. Blaisdell, direc- 
tor. Col. C. C. Danforth, chairman of the banquet committee, 
was master of ceremonies. Harley B. Roby, the newly elected 
president of the Commercial Club, presided. Rev. T. W. Ill- 
man was chaplain, and Col. John C. Linehan officiated as 
toastmaster. Many distinguished citizens, including Governor 
Tuttle, accompanied by Mrs. Tuttle, were present, and at half- 
past eight, after the usual exchange of courtesies and greetings, 
the march was led to the dining hall by President Roby and 
wife, followed by the governor. National Master Brigham, the 
speakers of the evening, members of the National Grange and 
Commercial Club, and guests, to the number of about 150 
persons altogether. The tables were finely arranged and deco- 
rated, and the menu, as designated upon neat and novel cards 
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making a handsome souvenir of the occasion, was thoroughly 
creditable to Manager Pelren, as testified by the interested at- 
tention paid to the same by the company, for an hour or more, 
after which the feast of reason and flow of wit was in order. 

President Roby called to order, and, after an appropriate 
address of welcome, introduced Colonel Linehan as toast-master, 
and under his happy and inimitable direction the balance of the 
evening's programme was carried out, as follows, all the responses 
being most felicitous and holding the undivided attention of 
those present : 

♦* The State of New Hampshire." Responded to by Governor Hiram 
A. Tuttle. 

♦* The National Grange," Col J. H. Brigham of Ohio, Master. 

*«New Hampshire as a Summer Home," Hon. N. B. Bryant, East 
Andover. 

♦« Woman's Work in the Grange," Mrs. M. H. Woodman of Michi- 
gan. 

** Education," Hon. J. W. Patterson, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

** The Farmer in Congress," Hon. John B. Long of Texas. 

♦♦ The Young Man of the Day," Hon. Moses Humphrey, Chairman 
State Board of Agriculture. 

Poem — ♦♦The Granger Boy," Rev. S. C. Keeler, Concord. 

♦♦The Relation of the Grange to Other Industries," Hon. Aaron 
Jones of Indiana. 

♦♦The New Hampshire State Grange," E. J. Burnham of Man- 
chester, Lecturer. 

«* Politics of the Grange," Hon. E. W. Davis of California. 

♦♦The Pioneers of the Grange in New Hampshire," Hon. John D. 
Lyman of Exeter, first master of Gilman Grange, No. i. 

♦♦A Voice from the Nutmeg State," Mrs. George Austin Bowen of 
Connecticut. 

♦♦ The Concord Commercial Club," George F. Page, Ex-President 
and Chairman of the Special Committee. 

The speaking concluded shortly after midnight, and a notable 
evening in the history of the Commercial Club and of the 
National Grange was pleasantly ended. 
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EXCURSION TO MANCHESTER. 

Again, Tuesday afternoon, the Grange accepted the hospi- 
tality of the Commercial Club, in an excursion to Manchester, 
to inspect some of the great mills of that city, which was also 
a new experience with many of the members, who had never 
before been inside of a cotton factory. Going down at two 
o'clock, the delegation, which, including Patrons and accom- 
panying citizens, numbered about one hundred and fifty, were 
met at the Manchester station by a committee from the Man- 
chester Board of Trade and Amoskeag Grange, headed by 
Secretary H. W. Eastman of the former and Master E. J. 
Burnham of the latter, and, by courteous permission of the 
managers, escorted through some of the larger mills of the 
Amoskeag and Manchester corporations, the first important 
point of interest being the monster new West-Side gingham 
mill of the Amoskeag, the largest cotton factory in America, 
which was inspected from the basement to the roof, while in 
full operation, and from the latter, which, by the way, is three 
acres in extent, a fine view of the city was obtained. The 
different processes of manufacture were witnessed in the Man- 
chester mills, and a visit to the print works concluded the tour 
of inspection in time to return to Concord at 5 : 40. 

At eight o'clock that evening the members of the National 
Grange and many visiting Patrons witnessed the work of the 
third and fourth degrees of the order at the hands of Capital 
Grange, in Phenix hall, the same being admirably done, a 
brief entertainment following. 

The business sessions of the Grange continued through the 
week, until Friday night, various questions of importance 
being discussed and acted upon, except that the forenoon 
session on Thursday — Thanksgiving day — was omitted, the 
members largely attending the union service at the Universalist 
church, where an appropriate sermon was preached by Rev. 
C. B. Crane, D. D., pastor of the First Baptist church. 

CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 

As the final session was nearing its close, Friday evening, 
all business having been completed. Worthy Master Brigham 
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expressed his pleasure and satisfaction with the meeting and its 
outcome, and especially with the generous hospitality and kind 
attention bestowed by the Commercial Club and the Concord 
public, and all with whom they had been brought into relation- 
ship during their sojourn in New Hampshire, and concluded 
by calling upon a representative of Capital Grange and pre- 
senting, through him, to that organization, the beautiful rose- 
wood gavel which he had used during the session. After the 
brief words in acceptance of this token. Master N. J. Bachel- 
der, on behalf of the New Hampshire State Grange, expressed 
his thanks and those of the order in the state for the pleasure 
and honor accorded and experienced in this visit of the National 
Grange to New Hampshire, and bade all the members a god- 
speed on their homeward journey. Various members of the 
National Grange were briefly heard in expression of their 
individual satisfaction with the session and all its pleasurable 
incidents, and at half-past ten the twenty-sixth session of the 
National Grange, holden in Concord, New Hampshire, was 
declared adjourned, and passed into history. 

On the morning of the day following, another clear and 
beautiful Saturday in November, the members of the Grange 
remaining, a portion having already taken their departure, 
bade adieu to the many friends they had made in Concord, 
and started on their return journey to their various homes in 
the different states of the Union, from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the " Golden Gate," bearing, as is confidently hoped, pleasant 
thoughts of New Hampshire, of her beautiful capital city, and 
of its people, who will remember with pleasure for years their 
visit and sojourn here. 
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THE APPLE.1 

BY J. L. GERRISH. 

Could I go back twenty-five or thirty years, with the surety of 
long life and a permanent location, it would, I think, be wise to 
set several acres of the best and most workable land on the 
farm to apple-trees. 

LOCATION. 

If the situation can be free from large stones and free for set- 
ting long, straight rows, it will add much to the convenience of 
thorough cultivation, and for spraying and picking as the trees 
come into bearing. For these purposes it is not .necessary that 
the land be level, but slightly sloping land furnishes natural 
drainage and may be a protection from too much sun or prevail- 
ing winds. 

Exposure to north and west winds is thought better than 
those from the east, but a forest or a belt of trees planted at the 
same time as the orchard may serve to overcome any disadvan- 
tage of location, evergreen trees being the most desirable as a 
wind-break. 

SOIL AND VARIETIES. 

Different varieties require the soil to which they are adapted 
in order to secure best results. 

The Rhode Island Greening will succeed on light, dry soil, 
while the Northern Spy succeeds on moist, sandy soils. The 
best place for the Baldwin is on a coarse loam. 

If the land is moist, it is no disadvantage if a ledge underlies, 
and that not many feet from the surface. 

The best place for the Roxbury Russet is where a water-bar 
delivers the road-wash, or where the drainage of a sink-spout or 
a barn-yard gives it continual fertilization. 

^Prepared for Farmers' Institutes. 
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Besides adapting the variety to the soil, there are some things 
that will influence us in selecting varieties other than adapt- 
ability of soil. The market is of as much consequence as any- 
thing in deciding what to raise, and our market has called for 
the Baldwin for many years and will doubtless continue to do 
so for a long time to come. 

There may be an apple coming which will supersede the 
Baldwin, but with no definite knowledge on this score we 
should plant largely of that variety, although it is not abso- 
lutely perfect. We recommend that to the majority, but we 
have, as an individual, such a prejudice in favor of limb-grafted 
trees that we might plant home-raised seedlings altogether 
and graft with popular varieties when the limbs were large 
enough. 

We are not expected to extend our remarks on this part of 
the subject in this paper, for want of time, but there are argu- 
ments in favor of that method, the principal ones being the 
longevity of the tree and the possibility of deciding on varieties 
a few years, at least, nearer the fruitage of the orchard. 

While the Baldwin is good, in years of great plenty one could 
almost wish his apples were sweet, on account of their feeding 
value. This is one of the factors to enter into the calculation 
when deciding what varieties to plant. We speak of Baldwins 
and sweets from the general market and feeding standpoint, 
yet there are special varieties, like the Gravenstein and the 
Fameuse, that bring remunerative prices even when Baldwins 
are plenty. 

We think the Mcintosh Red is superior to the Fameuse and 
near enough to it in quality. 

It may not be out of place to say something of varieties for 
the family. In ordering these, avoid making a cranky collection 
of all sorts, unless you feel like giving your time and good soil 
to raising as an experimenter for the benefit of others, to your 
own cost. Endeavor to cover the season from the last of sum- 
mer till the beginning of the next. We should have the Blink- 
bonny, Benoni, Chenango Strawberry, Mcintosh Red, Canada 
Red, Northern Spy, and Roxbury Russet, the two latter being 
set in the very richest of soil. These seven will nearly cover 
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the year and are sufficient for all practical purposes for the 
table as dessert. 

For family cooking the Gravenstein, Rhode Island Greening, 
and Grimes' Golden Pippin are famous for pies in their several 
seasons, and the Center Sweet and Quince apple for baking. 
The latter is of no value for eating raw, while the Center apple 
is superb and juicy, if it can be kept from the maggot. 

PREPARATION. 

Having decided upon the varieties to plant for the orchard, 
and its location, the soil should be worked and enriched by pre- 
viously cultivated crops, if the plan is known long enough be- 
forehand to admit of thorough preparation. But so few farmers 
work on the long-digested plan covering a series of years that 
we shall speak of planting as though to be done in a grass field. 

PLANTING. 

If the trees have been ordered of well-known and responsible 
parties, and arrive in good order, nothing need be said of the 
treatment. When they arrive shrivelled and in bad order, trees 
which have dried badly may be recovered by burjdng root and 
branch in good, fine garden soil, for a day or two. 

The holes should not be dug long before the trees arrive. . 
Stakes for marking the rows and trees in a row should have 
been previously driven. 

At the present price of real estate, and entertaining the idea 
of raising some grass and possibly some potatoes between the 
rows, we should make them wide apart, say 40 feet or more, 
with trees in the rows as near together as they may be without 
interlocking. Spade around the stake and remove the turf, if 
any, and place it by itself, and, instead of spading out soil that 
will hold together in coarse chunks unsuitable to be returned 
when setting, dig out the soil with a common hoe. 

Unless this is done some fine loam should be kept along in a 
cart as the setting proceeds. 

A blanket should be thrown over the trees in the wagon, to 
protect them from the atmosphere, unless the weather be rainy 
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or foggy, when more than one tree may be exposed at a time. 
Two hands are needed in tree setting. 

Take the first tree from the helper and turn it carefully to in- 
spect the root. Trim up all wounds made in digging, and pare 
the end of all roots of any size with a slanting cut of the knife. 
Cut back the top severely, as the tree will stand it when small 
better than to make an effort to grow three or four times as many 
buds as it can give sufficient vigor to the first year ; as the tree 
had better give a vigorous growth to a few buds which will form 
the proper foundation for its future top, than to push an inch or 
two of sickly growth to numerous shoots which will need to be re- 
moved, after being grown at the expense of the vitality of the 
tree during the year of its removal from the nursery. 

Having properly prepared both root and top, set the tree in 
line in the hole, and if not sufficiently deep or wide to take 
the roots without cramping, make it so. Raise a little mound 
in the middle of the hole, to bring the tree to its proper height, 
and having sprinkled the root entire with a watering-pot, so that 
the fine earth will adhere, commence to pack the good soil 
under the crown, the most vital part, and later at the ends of 
of the roots, the helper giving the tree a slight motion like the 
dasher of the old-fashioned churn. 

This firms the soil, and if the tree is of fair size and one has 
on rubber boots he may get into the hole and firm the soil while 
the helper throws in the last of the earth. If some well-rotted 
chip-dirt is used to finish it would be better than the sod, but if 
carefully inverted and packed, sods may be used, but a good 
mulch should be laid on top of all, which is safer than drowning 
with water when there are no leaves on the tree. 

Thirty-five years ago one hundred and fifty trees were set, all 
of which commenced growing alike. Fifty of them were well 
mulched and all lived while fifteen died from the one hundred 
not mulched. 

CULTURE. 

Poultry in sufficient numbers to keep down every green thing, 
is the ideal treatment for growing fruit-trees. They hoe, 
20 
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fertilize, and devour numerous insects. When larger, hogs and 
pigs do all that, and also devour the windfalls. Some protection 
is necessary to keep the hogs from the trunks of the trees. 
Three stakes, and some pieces of plank or slabs spiked to them, 
are sufficient and not expensive. In the absence of hens and 
hogs, clean culture with the plow and cultivators makes trees 
grow rapidly, but the expense is considerable if continued until 
the trees commence bearing. But if trees are in rows forty feet 
apart some crop can be raised between them while small, to pay 
the expense of cultivation. 

ENEMIES. 

Eternal vigilance is no more needed anywhere than in the 
apple orchard during the time of the tree life of which we speak. 
Snow may be stamped around their trunks to keep off mice, and 
some kind of bitter wash to keep off rabbits. 

Tent caterpillars may be rubbed off from low trees with the 
hand when the brood first starts, or the eggs cut off on the twig, 
earlier. The borer must be watched for vigilantly, or new trees 
will have to be set to replace the original ones. A dark exuda- 
tion of sap through a small blister in the bark near the ground 
indicates the deposit of eggs which produces this common enemy. 
He may be dug out from such places^ith a knife early in spring. 
The most apparent evidence of its visit is in the holes and saw- 
dust left behind as evidence of its wickedness after it is trans- 
formed and has taken wings and gone to some other tree to 
deposit eggs for a like purpose. A. J. Downing recommends as 
a preventive a wash to be applied to the trunk, first removing 
some earth. To a gallon of soft soap add a pint of sulphur, and 
then mix with tobacco water until of the consistency of paint. 
This wash should be applied early in spring, and repeated until 
the hatching season has passed. It is offensive to the winged 
beetle or moth which lays the egg. He says that it may be 
injected into the holes, but we think anything done so late is 
like " locking the stable door after the horse is stolen." Spray- 
ing with the Bordeaux mixture to prevent the work of enemies 
that work on the blossom and small fruit is practised, and may 
be done to good advantage in orchards where the rows are long 
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and some distance apart. In such orchards two men can work 
a force-pump and hose with nozzle, the barrel of mixture being 
drawn on a wagon or cart. 

Bee-keepers object to the use of poison while the blossom 
remains, and some states have passed laws regulating its use. 

Bulletin No. 19, from the New Hampshire Experiment Station, 
treats on this subject, and gives the following formula, called the 
Bordeaux Mixture : 

Blue vitriol (copper sulphate) . . . i lb. 

Fresh lime • i lb. 

Water 12 gals. 

or 

Blue vitriol 4 lbs. 

Fresh lime ....... 4 lbs. 

Water 50 gals, or i barrel. 

Dissolve the blue vitriol in several gallons of water, say one 
fourth the quantity to be used, or it may first be dissolved in a 
smaller quantity of hot water and then several gallons of cold 
water added. Slake the lime and make a thin whitewash, then 
pour this slowly into the solution of vitriol, stirring thoroughly ; 
then add water sufficient to make up the required quantity. 
Before using the mixture it should be strained through sacking, 
or a sieve of some kind with about a 1-16 inch mesh, to remove 
the coarser particles, which are liable to clog the nozzle of the 
pump. 

Iron vessels should not be used in preparing any of these 
mixtures, 

It is often desirable in spraying apple-trees to combine a 
remedy for both insects and fungi. 

Paris green and London purple may be added to the Bor- 
deaux mixture in the proportion of jfe( pound to 50 gallons. 

The pump which will be found most generally useful, and 
which costs only a moderate sum, is a strong force-pump, work- 
ing with a lever handle, which can be attached to the head or 
side of a barrel or cask. The pump should be provided with 
ten or twenty feet of hose and a suitable nozzle. One of the 
best forms of nozzle is that known as the Vermorel. It gives a 
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good spray, and is so constructed as to be readily freed when 
it happens to become clogged, as it may when using the Bor- 
deaux mixture. This form of pump is usually provided with 
some means for keeping the contents of the barrel stirried up ; 
but if not, or if it does not prove to be efficient, some other 
means will have to be employed, as the stirring is necessary in 
using the Bordeaux mixture, or mixtures containing Paris green 
or London purple. The pump should be of brass, or lined with 
brass, as the substances used in spraying are liable to corrode 
iron. 

The barrel, with pump attached, can be mounted on a wheel- 
barrow, drag, or wagon. In spraying tall trees the nozzle and 
hose may be attached to a light pole. Spra)ring pumps may be 
obtained through hardware dealers, or directly of the manufac- 
turers, who will send price-lists on application. The following 
firms make good pumps : W. B. Douglass, Middletown, Conn. ; 
Field Force Pump Co., Lockport, N. Y. ; Nixon Nozzle and 
Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio. A knapsack pump will cost about 
$14. A force-pump and barrel, as above described, will cost 
$10 to $12. 

PRUNING. 

To properly prune the apple requires first, a definite knowl- 
edge of what is to be accomplished by pruning ; and secondly, a 
good idea of form, so that the tree will be in the desired shape 
when the job is finished. 

The better early pruning and shaping has been attended to 
by the nurseryman and orchardist, the more satisfactory will be 
the result of pruning when the tree has attained considerable 
size. 

If the tree has been neglected while making its formative 
growth, and inclines to throw up a secondary top from the middle 
of the tree, it should be allowed to take its own course, for if a 
secondary top of considerable size is removed, the chances are 
that the water will work its way into the heart of the tree, unless 
the wound is covered with grafting-wax, and kept tight enough 
to exclude all the air and moisture. 

An ax, saw, or knife, can prune, but the thumb and finger-nail 
can do it better than either, if it gets there in season. The 
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longer pruning is neglected, the larger the tool needed, and the 
poorer the job. Dry limbs may be removed by a blow from the 
poll of an ax, and large limbs with a saw. But it is seldom 
necessary to do much violent work in an apple-tree unless it has 
been neglected. 

The kind of pruning most resorted to that is injurious, is the 
removing of the spurs to young growing trees, so that the trunks 
may look well. 

In order to get a good tapering trunk, with sufficient stamina 
to hold up the head of the tree when formed, these small sap- 
drawing spurs that grow on the side of, and shade the trunk of, 
small trees, should not be removed in a hurry for the sake of the 
looks. After these have performed their office they will come 
off, or they may be removed when the seedling is large enough 
to graft. 

Another kind of pruning that is positively injurious, is at- 
tempting to make a well-formed tree out of one that is forked 
near the ground, after it is large enough to graft. Removing 
one half of the tree at this stage will communicate decay to half 
of the root, and introduce decay and probable ruin ; whereas the 
habit of the tree's growth and development may be changed with 
the thumb and finger, a common pruning-knife, or a stiff-backed 
fine saw, according to the time when the change is attempted. 

The removal of the middle of the tree after the tree is large 
enough to climb into, almost always makes it necessary to re- 
move limbs from one to two inches in diameter, that are found 
growing upright in or near the centre, leaving wounds directly 
on top of the main branches. Such wounds, if made, should be 
covered with grafting-wax until grown over, as water will soak into 
the heart of the tree unless such a wound is covered, and that 
is the beginning of a rotten heart, which works decay and death. 
A wound an inch in diameter on the top of a leading limb will 
do more mischief, if left uncovered, than half a dozen of the 
same size on the under side of the limbs. Notwithstanding this, 
we would remove the middle from bearing trees, if it had not 
been done at the proper stage of their growth, but we would be 
careful to protect the wounds, as we regarded the long life and 
usefulness of the trees. 
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We have approached the subject of pruning with this criti- 
cism, and from that side of the subject, having seen so many 
mistakes of ourselves and others that we regard what not to do 
as one of the most important things to mention when treating 
this subject. 

Paint or shellac may take the place of wax' for covering 
wounds, and they are quite as effectual if the tree is never to be 
visited again with a view to continued care, but wax is best, if 
made so as to work pliable and thin. Neither wax nor paint 
should come quite to the bark of the wound, as paint will injure 
the bark in its first attempt to grow over the edge of the wound, 
and the same growing operation tends to push the wax out of 
place. No attempt should be made to correct the latter on a 
cold day, if discovered, as the wax will crack, and further expose 
the wound. 

On porous and warm soils, where the tree starts the sap early 
in spring, care should be exercised that the sap does not start 
and run down the trunk of the tree or larger limb, as the case 
may be, and injure or poison the bark. On lands more naturally 
adapted, such as our rocky hillsides, there is no better season 
than late winter or early spring for pruning. This work can be 
profitably carried on when the snow is frozen in the morning, as 
scattering trees can then be easily reached and a ladder can 
be dragged on the crust. Moderate sized trees can be much 
easier climbed when the snow reaches two or three feet up the 
trunk than when the ground is bare; also the lower row of limbs 
can be reached with comfort without a ladder. 

Limbs of less than an inch in diameter do not need any paint 
on the stubs, as we have proved by experience. They will 
nearly grow over in six months if taken off now, provided the 
tree is thrifty. 

If the pruning is left until June there is great danger of strip- 
ping down the bark, which peels so readily at that season. We 
have sometimes pruned in June, and that time is theoretically 
right, but if practised, the limb should be cut twice : the first 
time ten or twelve inches from the trunk or larger limb from 
which it is taken, then if the bark strips a few inches as the 
limb falls no harm is done. The stub can then be safely sawn 
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again, close to the body of the tree or larger limb, as the case 
may be. 

Rather than prune in autumn, and allow so many months of 
exposure of the wound before growth commences, we would 
recommend peeling off strips of bark from natural fruit limbs in 
grafted trees, discovered when picking ; that they may thus be 
readily found and removed the following spring. 

Now to approach the subject from the positive side. Dry 
limbs are said to draw as much from the life of the tree as green 
ones. We do not accept this, but do believe that rain water, 
soaking down, communicates disease to the heart of the tree. 
They should be removed for this reason, and their retention on 
the tree is very untidy, and unprofitable if the tree has any value 
whatever. Suckers at the ground are also quite as untidy, and 
often indicate the presence or work of the borer. 

The growing habits of trees differ so much that judgment is 
needed in shaping. In a general way the shape of an inverted 
umbrella frame gives a good ideal shape, then in following up 
the work, if the tree inclines to an upward growth, work more in 
the centre of the tree, and if it inclines to the ground at the ex- 
tremities, remove from the bottom. One thing which often makes 
pruning necessary is letting trees bear heavily without propping, 
as this practice induces the throwing up of numerous upright 
suckers from the tops of bearing limbs. 

Moral teachers ask mainly for the first few years of the child 
life : so also, give me the first few years of the tree life to handle, 
and its future usefulness is insured, barring accidents. A man 
can make something of himself if he discovers neglect in his 
early training and works well afterwards. It is the same with 
trees, but the labor must be commensurate to the early neglect. 
As it is usually unwise for a man to make radical changes in his 
business after his character and habits are crystallized, the same 
is true with trees — too much change must not be attempted, but 
some things fundamental must be taken as they are, and our 
aims for improvement be confined to the growths of the present 
and coming years. 

Remove limbs to let in the light. Remove limbs that are 
dead, or injured in picking. 
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Remove limbs that interlock, or lie too close above other 
bearing limbs. Remove low-lying limbs which interfere with 
haying tools or the horses' hames. 

Also remove suckers from the top of bearing limbs and from 
around the roots of the trunk, by all means. Do not prune sim- 
ply to hack and disfigure the tree, as it seems to an experienced 
orchardist many people must have done, judging by appearances 
of the tree when pruned. 

PICKING AND MARKETING. 

A whole paper might be devoted to this part of the subject, 
and here is where tact and skilled labor have their reward. 
Carelessness or neglect at this time interferes seriously with the 
profits of the business. Most farmers do not commence pick- 
ing soon enough, if they have a large quantity to pick. The 
rule is to pick when the stem parts readily. If all could be 
picked in a day it would be right, but many fall to the ground 
if this is made the beginning time. We have never seen better 
apples in spring than those picked before completely colored. 
At picking time the convenience of long rows, sufficiently apart 
for the free passage of a wagon, will be apparent. 

The wagon may be low and wide, with the rear wheels cov- 
ered, so that bushel boxes may be piled on in large numbers. 
Ladders made peaked at the top are a great convenience, and 
two or three different lengths may be used. Rubber boots are 
better than leather boots with nails for the one who picks the 
middle of the tree. 

Insist on very careful handling, and on dropping all apples 
too poor for good No. 2 on the ground to save handling. 

Most orchardists prefer to sweat in piles two or more feet 
deep. If left in barrels until they sweat, two men should lift 
carefully and turn in a kind of crib, breast high, for ease in 
sorting. It pays to make a strictly No. i ; this makes the twos 
better, and gives the grower a good reputation. If you do busi- 
ness this way, put your card in every barrel of both ones and 
twos. Put a paper in the bottom of every barrel, and face with 
a good sample, blossom down, but do not face with too good a 
sample. 
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Give the barrel a dozen light shakes for every half barrel 
sorted, and finish level and a little more than full, so that a few 
apples will be spoiled when the head is pressed in with a screw- 
clamp. 

Little can be said of when and where to market, except in a 
general way, as cold storage and the condition of the foreign 
market has much to do with prices from year to year. 

When prices are remunerative sell early, as it means shrink- 
age and labor to store. For home convenience apples can be 
kept beyond their season in dry hard-wood sawdust. Some- 
times this pays in selling to local dealers. 

Even wrapping in separate papers prevents decay from 
spreading in the barrel. 

However kept, they should be kept still and in a cool, moist 
cellar, and never moved when chilled. 
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